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INTRODUCTION. 



The following Contributions to the History and Improvement of " Tlie 
German nhiverntiea" constitutes the fourth volume of Prof. Eauiner'a 
" nutory of Pedagogics," and was translated from the last Gennan edi- 
tion, for the '■'■American Journal of Education," hy the Associate Editor, 
Mr. Frederic B. Perkins, Librarian of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
Prof. Raumer introduces his work with the following quotation, on the 
Utle-pi^e, from Savigny's "HUtory of (he Oiiiil Loib." 

"TheUniveniliM hnvB come down to us lii a noMe inhaiilanre of fomat time. ; mi mm 

The work is dedicated by the German author 

SIUDESTS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT, 



The Pekfacb is as follows: — 

Tho rentier hare receives the condnsion of ray work. 

It is a ooutribotion to Iho history of tLe universitiBS. When I oommeneed it, 
I hoped oonldsntly to be able to mako it greater ; but in proportion as I gained 
an Insighe int« the difficulty of the enterprise of writing a complete history of the 
Gennan universities, my courage failed. Many of the dilEcultieB which the his- 
torian of the German people hna to overeome, are here also found in the way, and 
in much incrensad dimensions. 

If all the German univeraities possessed the samo features, if the charactcr- 
istita of one of them— important modifications excepted — would stand for all, then 
the task of their historian would, apparently, bo quite ample. But how different, 
and how raduially different, are the univerBJties from each other I 

Even the multiplidty of the German nationalities, governments, and sects had 
much to do in distinguishing them. To compare, for instance, the univeraitica 
of GWttmgen and Jena, aa they were at the beginning of the present century; 
whatacontrast appears between them I And how much greater is ilie difference 
between these two Protestant nnivarBitios and the Catholio one of Vienna ! 

Further than tliis, each single aniveraity nndergoes such changes in the course 
of time, that it appears, as it were, different fti>m itself. To instance the Uni- 
versity of Hoidelberg; Catholio in the be^nning, it became Lutheran in 16S6, 
Eeformed in IJiSO, Lutheran in 1S7(I, Keformed agiun in lo8S; afterward came 
under the management of tlie Jesuits ; and, at the destruction of tlieir order, 
ratnmed to Piotestantistn, 
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To these diffioolties, in the way of the historian of all the German Hniversilies, 
Ig added this one : that the moBt important aoiiroes of infomiBtion fail iiim; us wo 
have, iiameij"^ but few competent hiatoriea of single TmiveT^ides — suebf for ex- 
ample, as Klupfel's valnahie "Hislory of <i« mdveraitg y TWin^fn." 

These conadorations will Buffitiently exouae me for pnblishing only contribu- 
tions to a history of the German univorBitieB, ■which will sooaer or later appeal'. 

What I have added under the name of "A<»deniical Trearises," ia also a con- 
tribution to history i for tiia reason that these treatises will, of necessity, not bo 
worthleBS for some ftitnre historian of the present condition of our nniversitieB. 

In ooneinsion, I desire gratefully to aeknowlodge the goodness of Chief Libra- 
rian Hoeot, for books furnished mo from the GatUngen library. Mr. Stengloin, 
librarian at Bamberg, also most willingly fiimiehed me with books from it. The 
nse of the Eoyal Libraiy at Berlin was also afforded me, with distingwisbed 
ftiendlinesa and kindness ; for which I would once more most heartily thank 
Privy Counialgr and Chief Librarian Perti, and librarians Dr. Piiider and Dr. 
Friedlander. 

Ebiahoes, 9iA ApHl, 1854. KiBL von Raumeb. 



In order to a full nd rsta d g f the basis upon which ttie university 
system of Germany t. d t furnish the dain for a comparison 
between our Amer 11 g d professional schools, and the cor- 

responding institut f h gti 1 arning and special scientific instruc- 

tion in Europe, there are from time to time published in the "American 
Jimmal «f £!duealio>i," aocounis of the Gymnasia, Latin Schools, Lycea, 
and other institutions of secondary education, and also of the Polytechnic 
Institutions, Schools of Arts, Science, Agriculture, &c., of the principal 
states of Europe. 

In this place we can merely remind the reader that, in order justly to 
estimate the absolute and relative excellence and value of the German 
universities, and their systems, as compared with our American colleges, 
he must always bear in mind the great differences between the states of 
society in which the two classes of institutions exist, the different ages of 
their undergraduates, the different classes of avocations into which their 
graduates enter, and the different l«sts of attainment which are apphed 
to these graduates before their entrance into actual life. 

Univkksiit of "Wisconsin, 

Madison, June itk, 1859. 
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I. -THE GEEMAS D5IVEIISITIES. 



I. Introduction, 

The foundation of tlie earliest German univei'sities toot place at a 

time wiien both Italy and France Lad long possessed them. Tacitus' 

saying of the youth of Germany, " Sera juvenum puhertas," is equally 

applicable to the development of her intellect. 

Among the oldest universities of the middle ages * we may hero 
remark apon tliree—Salerno, Bologna, and Paris. 

The school of Salemo was an extremely ancient school of medicine ; 
a sort of isolated medical facnity, which had no special influence upon 
subsequent universities. 

At the University of Bologna, law was the leading study. The ori- 
gin of the university is obscure. At the diet of Ronciglia, in 1158, 
it received from Frederic Barbarossa a grant of pri\di.gea which has 
often been referred to on occasion of the issue of ch'irters to later Ger- 
man universities.f 

The organization of the University of Bologna was materially different 
from that of all the later German universities. This appears from the 
fact, that in it only the foreign students (advence forenses) had at 
Bologna, complete rights of membership. They chose the rector, and 
their assembly, summoned by the rector, was the proper university. 
In this assembly the teachers and professors had no voice, but were 
wholly dependent upon the rector and the university.J This single 
fact shows dearly enough, that Bologna was not the model of the Ger- 
man universities. Paris served in t!iat capacity, especially for the 
earliest ; such as Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, &c 

The University of Paris differed fiom that of Bologna chiefly in that 
theology was its prominent study,§ and also in respect to its organiza- 
tion. At Paris, the autliority was exclusively in the hands of the 
teachers, the scholars having no part whatever in it. As a rule, only 
actual professional instructors could be members of the goveniing as- 
Eemblv, and other graduates only on extraordinary occasions, 

• The foHowing brief alietch I gsthsr cWcfly from the clear and thorgngh acconnt of SiTlgny, 
{Hittory qfths Raman Jarigpruilence in the Middle Agt). vol, ii, 2J *ii. ISai) 
t Coinpste, furihei on, the charlcre ot Archfluke Eiifloliph and of Albert of iustrlEi. to the 
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Both teachers and scholars were divided iuto four nations : French, 
English or German, PJcard, and Norman. Each naiion had a procu- 
rator at ita head; aa thgir subsequent derJvatiyes, the four faculties, 
had eaoh a dean. 

The rector was chosen only from the faculty of arts (of philosophy), 
and, indeed, only from masters in that faculty. 

To the university belonged colleges, some of which were foundations 
for the poor, and others pension (boarding) institutions for those in 
good circumstances. One of these colleges was the Sorboune, founded 
in the year 1250. 

In discussing the German universities, especially the oldest, we shall 
repeatedly refer to the organization of the Univei'sity of Paris. "We 
have no complete body of statutes of this university, but can arrive at 
a near approximation to them, from various sources. For sorne of the 
German university statutes, as for instance those of Vienna, repeatedly 
declare that they wholly follow the organization of the Pans univer- 
sity; so that we may consider them, in substance at least, as repre- 
senting those which formed there, in fact if not in statutory form, a 
common law. 

II. Liar OF THE Qerman Univehsitieb in the Okder or TUEiR Foundation. 

The universities of Germany were founded in the following order : 

* lUk Century, 



1 Prag e 1S4S 




i Culoen^lSSS 


" Venus 1065 




1 Erturi, 13J2 


8 H delberg ISBS 








J In the 


1 fh CentUT-g 


6 Lep/g HOI 

7 Ko tCN.Tt U19 




10 Iiigdatadt, 1472; Iransferred to 
Xaiidahut m 1602, Bzjd ia 1S2S 


8 Crefwaid li% 




to Muniob 


9 Ire burg 14o7 




11 Tubingen, 1477. 

12 Mei.ti, 1477 




e In ihi Hjlh Cenivrs 


IS ■«■ tenberg 1502, t 




18 Jena 1518 


Halle n 1317 






14 FrflDkf rt,lB0tt,removsdtoBre3 


2U Altorf, 1578 , disaolve.l. 


la nlSll. 




21 OInmts, 1B81 


IS Karb !>, Un 




22 IVursbmy, 1582. 


IB 1 onjiaberg; l->44 




2i G«te,1586 


17 D II iigen IdIH 








d A Ihi 


V'l Centurg 


24 G essen IBOT 




50 Bamhertf, 1683. 


25 Palerhorn 1613 




31 Herborn, 1654. 


26 Enten 1621; d.3«oli 


ed m 1801 


r2 Diiwlure, 16:>5; dissolved. 


S7 Salsbu g 162S 




^3 Kiel 1635 


28 OBDBbraelt 1630 




34 iiiwitk, lera. 

31 Ilalle 1694 


29. L Qi, 1836. 






s In th! 


y^th Ckniurif 


36. Breslait, 1702. 




5S Erlangen, 1743. 


87. GottiDgen, 1737 








f In the 19ti anf'ury 


B9, Berlin, 1809. 




41 Mum..h, 1S26 
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1 UNIVERSITIES. 

HI. The Gebhan UmvEBsiTiEs of the 14tk akd 15tu Cektukies. 



The origin of the universities of Bologaa and Paris is uncertain, as 
is that of tbe two English universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The origin of every German university, however, is known. Gei'man 
princes, either temporal or spiritual, founded them, except a few, such 
as Eifurt, Altorf, Strasburg, and Cologne, which were founded by hon- 
ored town magistrates. The memory of these founders has been ac- 
knowledged by naming the universities after them,* 

ITiat such a grateful memory is well deserved, appears fiom the 
charters which they gave to the universities ; which show clearly the 
sincere becevolenee, and noble princely conscientiousness, with which 
they cared for the temporal and eternal well-being of their subjects, as 
well as their real respect for learning, and recognition of its value to men. 

These characteristics are to be discovered even in the decree issued 
by the Emperor Frederic Hatbarossa at the Diet of Roncaglia, a. d. 
1168, in favor of the teachers and students of Bologna; and which has 
furnished a precedent for many charters given to universities by latfr 
princes. In this decree the emperor promises his protection to the 
studenfa and professors during their journeys to and from the university 
city, and their sojourn there. "For," he says, "we hold it proper, if 
all those who do well deserve in all ways our approbation and protec- 
tion, that we should protect with special affection against all injury, 
those through whose learning the whole earth will become enlight- 
ened, and our subjects will learn to be obedient to God, and to us, his 
servant." For, the decree continues, who will not sympathize with 
those who, when they have Icit their native land and exposed them- 
selves to poverty and peril for the love of learning, often suffer misuse 
from the vilest of men, without reason ! And the emperor 'threatens 
all, even the authorities, with fines and other penalties, if tliey shall 
disobey the decree. 

From all the charters of foundation of the German universities, from 
the most ancient time down to the present, it would be difficult to 
select one belter than another by way of example. All of them, so far 
as I know, display the same noble benevolence. 

Archduke Rudolph IV. of Austria, in his chartei-f to the University 
of Vienna, founded by him in 1365, declares, "that as God has placed 

• As, Albertfiia, Jults, Eoperta, Ac SomeUmea a nnlva-sity bu a doubla name: tor tin 
fbundcr ind for a restorer or some Impnrtaiit beii<ir«cl<>r. Tbna. tbe Univerilt; of £rl£i;|;eD ii 
nomed FrederlsD-AleianilrLna, tVum Uie first founJer, Miup-ive Freileilc, mi tlie reil»rer, Mar 
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12 THE OEKMAN UKIVBHSiriES. 

liim in authority over important tenitories, he owes thanks to him, 
and all benefits to his people. A profound ohligation, therefore, rosts 
upon bim, to make such ordinances in the territory under hia govern- 
ment, as shall cause the grace of the Creator to be praised, the true 
fftitb to be spread abroad, the simple instructed, the justice of the law 
mainlined, the human understanding enlightened, the public good 
promoted, and the hearts of men prepared to be illuminated by the 
Holy Ghost And if the darkness of ignorance and of error were dis- 
pelled, then would men, applying themselves to divine wisdom, which 
enters into no wicked soul, bring forth from their trensunes things new 
and old, and hear much fruit on eai-th. In order, therefore, to do 
something, though but a little, in token of gratitude to God, and to 
his honor and praise, and for the benefit of the human race, he has 
determined, upon ripe consideration, to found in his city of Vienna a 
university {sludluTn generale)." In this university, continues the de- 
cree, shall be read, taughi, and sludied, that sacred science which we 
call theology, the natund, moral, and pohte arte and sciences, canon 
and civil law, medicine, and other approved studies. 

Similar terms are used by Rudolph's brother in the charter which 
he granted to the "University of Vienna in 1387 * It is his sense of 
Christian ohligation that wmses him, in return for the princely station 
intrusted to him by God, to thank the Giver, and to exercise conscien- 
tious care for the temporal and eternal good of his subjects; aud the 
university lies near his heart, because these good objects will be pro- 
moted by it 

Duke Ludwig of Bavaria expresses similar sentiments in the charter 
of foundation of the University of Ingolstadt, granted by him in the 
year 1472,f Among the blessings he says, which the grace of God 
permits- (o men in this transitory world, learning is of the first. 
For by it the way to a good and holy life is taught, the human reason 
enlightened in right knowledge, and trained to good habits and morals, 
iJie Christian faith promoted, and justice and the common good estab- 
lished. "And as," he continues, "we are mindful that the divine 
mercy has for a long time maintained our predecessors and ourselves 
in princely honor aud glory, and has in a sensible manner guided our 
people and our kingdom, we recognize it as our duty to give thanks 
for this goodness, and to exert our eaniest and assiduous industry that 
learning shall be instilled into men's minds, that their senses and reason 
may bo enlightened, the Chnstian faith extended, and justice, good 
inoi'als, and good conduct promoted. And, therefore, to the praise of 
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THE GERMAN T 

Alraigiity God, the strengthening of Christendom, the good of all be- 
lieving men, the coram p fi d h p m h 
founded a university 

Five years later, in h h TJ rs 

Tubingen, in 1477, CoEbeh sahhh h 

under consideration h h gh es 1j 

enterprise well pleas g h C ft th 

good and foe his own b ts H h d d h 

he could begin nothi be d m p te d 

than to prepare meai g d d te d 

youths in the liberal arts, and in learning, so that they may be enabled 
to recognize, fear, and obey God. In this good belief, he has deter- 
mined to found a school for human and divine learning," 

Many like examples of the G 1 f g p' 't f th G m p ' 
temporal and Spiritual, could be dd d, fe t fy t tl p d 

noble objects in founding uni\ t I d th t t 

the belief is necessary, that God bl gmt tp ttt 

ao evidently founded for his gl j d th b fit f m 

And that these pions expr t m pty I \po- 

critical ones, not corresponding 1 th t h pj f m th y 

proofs of real love which the p hbtwdth t 

as well at their first foundatio dgtm has^fs, 

immunities, protections, honors, &c,| 

As peace and quiet are necessary to students, Duke Rudolph of 
Austria gave to the University of Vienna a large and retired tract 
of land, with all its houses, gardens, &c. He promised to all its 
teachers and scholars coming thither, and to their servants and goods, 
his safe conduct, which they were to obtain fjoin the authorities when- 
ever they should enter his territoiies ; and the same promise was 
icade for their return. If they suffer any damage, it is to he made 
good to them. Neither are they to pay any toll for their property or 
gooda.J All lie ofBcers of the university, even including the beadles, 
he freed from all assessments and imposts. To these prerogatives 
Kudolph added this: that members of the university, even in criminal 
cases, should be almost or quite altogether under the jurisdiction of the 
Rector's Court. 



ly toll M custom for i 
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14 IHE GKRMAJ 

' The endowments of tlie d ff 1 rs t derived not from 
the single source of gifts by th pn ce nh 1 ded them — each 
university has a financial Iii tor) f t w Th P pes,* in particu- 
lar, gave much assistance to th m l:y g t tli various sorts of 
iiicome from the property of th Ch h — b h es t thes, &c. After 
the Keformation, the prop t f m y ts is given to the 
universities; and at the diss J t f th S t f Jesuits, in 1773, 
their estiites were distributed t C th 1 rsities f 

B. THE rOPB A HE M ITIES 

In early times, when the T m j d d to found a uni 

versify, they commonly m 1 p p[] t to the Ptpe to 

issue a bull for granting th f nl t d t [rnilege= Thus, 

Clement VI., in 1347, issu d t 11 f f d the University of 
Plague; Urban V,, in 1365 f th t f V Alexander V., in 

1403, for that of Leipzig; P II 14 D f that of Ingnlstadt. 
In like manner, in 1389, Uiban VI. granted to the city of Erfurt 
permission to found a university. 

The contents of these bulU were in substance always the same. 
The Pnpe, as head of all the faithful, declared it his duty to do all in 
his power to promote the prosperity of learning, by which the glory 
of God is spread abroatl, and the true faith, law and justice, and 
human happiness, are prnmoted. Therefore he willingly authorizes 
the foundation of a university {sludium generale), as piayed for, and 
grants it all the privileges of nuiversities already existing, which arc 
commonly cited by name. In particular, he grants to the four facul- 
ties the right to teach, and to promote the scholars, according to rule, 
by gradations, to be bachelors, licentiates, and misters ; and he author- 
izes those so promoted to teach everywhere. It was this permission 
especially, which, according to the early doctrine, the Pope only could 
grant, as standing at the head of all Christendom. From this circum- 
stance also, it may be, the name studium generale is derived ; not 
from the fact that the institution includes all four of the faculties, but 
because the graduates of a university founded by the Pope, were rec- 
ognized as such by all the Chi'istiau universities of Europe, and so 
had the privilege of teaching everywhere.! 



mnsUtuteil the Univeraity of VIsnnB o( three 
ii.Won XM supplied by Urt«n VI^ by lile b 
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The bull usually compliinciited the city in wliich tlie univeraity 
was t« be established. Thas, Iiigolstndt is pi'Hisu^d for its pure air, aud 
its abundance of the necessaries of life ; and it is observed that there 
is no other university ivitbin a circuit of a buodi'cd and fifty Italian 
miles. Frankfurt, in like maauer, is praised for its healthy air, its 
wealth in tbe means of life, and its abundance of proper lodgings for 
students ; and Leipzig, not only for the productiveness of its vicinity 
and its favoiable climate, but because the citizens are polite and of good 
morals.* 

The Pope's bull designated some high ecclesiastic as chancellor of 
the university, one of whose duties was to be, to see that degrees were 
orderly conferred. At Prague, for instance, the Archbishop of Prague 
was made chancellor; at Vienna, the Provost of the Church of All 
Saints ; at Frankfurt, the Bishop of Leubus, &c.f 

C. TUB EMPERORS AND THE UNlVERaiTlBS. 

According to what has been said, the Pope's bull sufficed to give 
the university standing and currency in the religious world ; but the 
inquiry remains, whether they did not need a grant of privileges also 
fiom the emperor, who was also King of Rome f Charles IV. author- 
ized, as King of Eome, the charter of foundation which he had given 
to the University of Prague the year before (1348), as King of Bo- 
hemia;]; but no imperial grant is mentioned as having accompanied 
the Papal one at the foundation of those of Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Cologne, Erfurt, Leipzig, and Ingolstadt.g 

It was only from the time of Maximilian L that the emperors 
seem to have treated the founding and assistance of universities as an 
official privilege of their own, which they were bound in conscience to 
assume. That emperor, in 1496, at the Diet of "Worms, even made 



imbridgA or OifutO. . . . And we liaTefunheT ordulned Ibst, la the Mid i 
I h nnivcraily (iludimn gaerale) in llieuliigj'." The theologlcBl teachers art 
me privllegee bs Id Bologna ana Paris ; especially that of orderly ereallDg bieh> 



I have Inwrt^a (Appi,ndli I] the ' 

oith contained Iq It to be taken by each scholar, of Mtifulnea ind oliedience to the Pop. 

% I tijund no Imperial grant fcr VIeno* In Sehllkenrieder'e Chrvnelogiii DiplomaUea. J 
the reason have been Duho Eudolpb-3 eoralt; to his father-ln-liw, Charles IT.? But Uedei 
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th lould found a university in his own 

P m eriiapa, liave occasioned tlie estab- 

rs V, ttenberg and Frankfurt. 

Al h se es after Maximilian's time, down to tlie 

d G m E equii'ed to have an imperial grant; 

as H 37, The last Protestant univei'sity 

E ngen, in 1743. But what was the 

d papal grants! Did the emperor 

fi P the spiritual, privileges of the iiisti- 

, F p rization required before that of the 

emperor? These q es ons vould he dffi ult to answer 

The Emperor Mix n Ian n 1502 granted a charte for f 1 g 
the University of "W ttenlerg In th s he de Kres h m elt I 1 as 
emperor, to care for the j on otion of learn ng n h s re 1 n He 
grants the request of the Elector Fre ler ct fo the foun Jat on of a 
university* at W ttenbe g and the appo ntment of teachers n t! e 
four facnlties. He grants fu ther the power of creat ng afte a f r 
and strict examinat on bachelor^ i ters 1 cent ates, and do tor 
al! the faculties ; who n y the eafter po sees all tl e ghts and p 
leges which the do tors of the un vers ties of Bologna Pa % and 
Leipzig possess, in all places and countr es of the Pomin En p e an 1 
in all other places f And he also g -ints to the n e y he p 
lege of making its own statutes and choosing its own rector. 

This imperial grant was recognized by Cardinal Raymundus, and, 
at the request of the elector, authorized ; the latter lioping, says the 
cardinal, that the university will truly prosper, having, besides the 
imperial foundation, the light of the apostolical splendor. Thus the 
Pope, in this case, assumes a place subordinaf* to the emperor, and 
the latter grants privileges before only proceeding from the former. 
A doubt, however, remained, although the cardinal had confirmed the 
establishment by Maximilian of the four faculties, whether valid de- 
grees could be given in theology and canon law without special 
authority from the Pope; for which reason he expressly adds this 
authority supplementary. 

Maximilian I, in tlie year 1500, granted a charter for the founda- 
tion of the University of Frankfurt, which corresponds in subslance 
with that of Wittenbet^, and which, like it, makes no mention of a 
papal bull. Pope Julius H. issued such a bull in the jeai' 1506, and 

mr And tn the Impetl.UhM- 
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confirmed it by another the next year ; and in both of tliese, he in hia 
turn makes no reference whatever to the imperial charter, and pro- 
Tides for every thing as if no such thing existed.* 

While the subsequnt founders of Protestant universities (of which 
Marbui^ was the earliest) naturally did not apply for papal bulls, still 
the Catholic emperors from time to time made grants to such univer- 
sities. Thus, Charles V, did so in 1541, for Marbui'g; Ferdioand I,, 
in 1557, for Jena; Maximilian IL, in 1675, for Helrastadt; Ferdinand 
II., in 1620, forEinteln; Leopold I., in 1693, for Halle; Charles VI., 
in 1737, for Gottingen ; and Charles VII., in 1743, for Eriangen. 

These grants were all similar in substance and in part word for word. 
But in the later ones, the rector or pro-rector, for the time being, of 
the university, at Eriangen the pro-chancellor, is granted the count- 
ship of the Holy Lateran Palace, and of the Court of Ciesar (count 
palatineship).! As such count palatine (pfalzgraf ), he possessed singu- 
lar privileges, — might appoint notaries; might appoint and displace 
guardians and curators; restore their honor to the infamous; legiti- 
mate illegitimate children of all kinds,J and create poets-laureate. 
These latter might freely read, write, and dispute upon the ai't 
(^ecientia) of poetry, in aJl countries of the Roman Empire, and every- 
where; and in all places might enjoy the privileges, honors, &c., of 
poets-] aureate.§ 

One circumstance relating to the Univerfaty of Konigsberg deserves 
special nolJco. Although Margrave Albei-t, in 1544, granted it a 
charter of foundation wholly Protestant in character, yet he, together 
with Sabinus, first rector of the univereity, applied to Cardinal Bembo, 

An eiptesslon in tho aeci.nd bull seems lo siplsiD tie matter. Julius II. menUona that his 
preiieoeMor, Aleianrter VI., bad nlreidy tn iha sljli jear of hIa ponUfiffste (1498), granted per- 

u ehsncellor tlie Bishop of Lenba^ nhnni Aleiander VL had probsblj dsslgnsted for Uitt 
ofBce, and «bnm JnKusdefinltelj' sppnints, without any tefcrence to ILeimperiai charter. For 
B specimen at the Imperial diai-tera, see Appendix II. 
t So the protector U Hulls utitl Gottingen. Fenlinsrd II., in 1M5, grsnted the conn tpslati lie- 

where we reinember with fcin.lly affeclUn that ogr own yonth was educated." For further iu- 
fi>rnial1on on Ibis count^bip. see Do^e^fN aud voc-, C'jmea palotittTia and Camiti/rta, 

% The charier to Halle (Koch, t, 458), and that to Gflttingcn (Geener, 6). enumerate " tiaiu- 
raieSi irastardi^ gptbrti, maneerfa, nothi, iaceeturtit.^ 

{ Hedwig Zaunemsnnm, of Erfurt, cumposed a poem for the dedication of the University of 



&nd ui<on this It Is remarked—" This most noble virgin, Itir Ibis and oth^r most ela 
No. 16.— [Vol. VL, No 1.]— 2 2 
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IS THE QEBMAN UBIVBRaiTiea. 

with the request that the Pope, for the certification of the university, 
would issue a bull granting it the right of conferring degrees in course. 
3iembo answered that the Pope would do so as sson as a copy of the 
impendl (.onflrmition should be hid before him, a« Konigsberg was 
under the emperor's protection, if not actuilly under his authority. 
As the emperor, Loweier, granted no conhrmation, no bnll waa 
isaueJ, and Alhert found himself under th? nccesvitj of applying to 
King Sigiamund, of Poland, for a confiimation He accordingly 
issued one, in 1566, giving the uniiersity all and eiery the academ- 
leil prn ileges, — ^jurisdiction, nght of miking lis own statutes, right of 
ronfernng degree*! m course, &> , and all the pnvikges possessed 
b^ his own University of CrH.ow * 

D ORO iBIKATION OF THE rlnST GERMAN ITHIVKHSITIES. 

A Four Nafiona — Four Famuli ie» ^Rector — Chancellor. — Univeraity 
Endowments 

The chirter of fcundat'on and the impenal and papal grants of 
privilege h-ivmg been is'.ued, the university couli now come into 
attive hfe The founder hist invited teaihers, who m turn gathered 
sthohrs about them Teachei^ and studbuta both, in Prague, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, and Leipzig, after the manner of the University of Paris, 
weie divided into four nation'^, and each nation ap[.ointed a master of 
arts to sfsnd at its held as procuritor 

This dmsion into four nitions w is laid down by Dute Rudolph in 
lijs chaiter of foundation to tlie University of Vienna in 1365 ;| hut 
was more clearly defined by the nnnersitv itself in 1366, and, as ia 
e\pres=ly declared, upon the model of Pans]; The first nation, de- 
iiomm Ued the Southern ( 4ustTalis), was chiefly composed of Southern 
Germany , the second, the S'lxon, thiefl> 'Western and Northern Ger- 
m'lny, the third was the Bohemnn, and the fourth the Ilimgarian. 
This duision was modified bj Duke Albncht m his charter of 1384, so 
as to call the hrst nation, the Austnan , the second, the Rhenish, in- 
cluding Bavaria, Suahia, Alsace, Franconia, and Hesse ; the third, the 
Hungarian, including also Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland ; and the 
fourth included Saxony, Westphalia, Prussia, &c. 

At Prague, great importance was found to attach to the division 
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into the four iinlions* of Bohemia, Bavaria, Poland, and Saxony. The 
Bohemian iTicluded also pait of Silesia, and Moravia and Hungary. 
As Uie Pollsii nation included Prussia, Lusatia, Thuringia, and other 
German countries, the Bohemiaa nation differed from all the otlier 
three, which were almost exclusively German. Thus it naturally hap- 
pened that tlie Germans often outvoted the Bohemians on university 
questions. The latter, irritated at this, petitioned the Emperor Wen- 
ceslans in 1409, with Huss and Jerome of Prague at their head, to 
decree that thenceforward the Bohemian nation should have three 
voices and the three other nations only one. This was the reason why 
five thousand teachers and studenis left Prague, and why that univer- 
sitv, instead of being a universal German one, was afterward exclu- 
sively Boliemiao. The seceders went mostly to Leipzig, and caused 
the establishment of the university there, to which they also transferreu 
the division into four nations. This division was only disused in 
1830,f although it had long lost its place in the other old universities, 
and had very seldom been introduced into those founded later than 
Leipzig,! 

In Palis, besides the division into four nations, there was a second, 
altogether distinct fiom it, into four faculties, which also found its way 
into the Gei'man universities. The members of newly founded univer- 
sities, tlms divided into nations, and faculties, needed first of all to 
choose a rector as their general head. At Vienna, Duke Rudolph's 
charter of foundation directed, stili after the model of Paris, that the 
fonr procurators of nations should be the electors, and that the ap- 
pointee must belong to the faculty of arts (the philosophical).| But 
nineteen years afterward, in 1384, Duke Albrecht's charter allowed 
the rector to be chosen from either of the four faculties.) The elec- 
tion was made in like manner at Heidelberg. The first rector, Marsi- 
lius von Inghen, was here chosen, in 1386, after the Paris plan, from 
the faculty of arts. But as eariyas 1393, Konrad von Soltoiv, a doctor 
of theology, was chosen rector.^ 
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20 THE GKllMAN I 

Down to tl e pre5ent me, tbe rector may be cltoaen from any fac- 
ulty; and an alteini on is usnaily had among tliera all. 

The elpctois m ist be actual teachers, or men recognized as fit for 
teachei-s.' * In Erf rt <ilone, one student, selected from the philoso- 
phical faculty, took part in the election. | 

The rector was the he'id of e^ ery university department, of manage- 
nient, instruction, and diiciphne, but was bound to govern himself by 
the statutes. About him was pkeed a senate, which varied extremely 
in composition and authority at different times and in different univer- 
sities. Although, fur example, at Prague, a " university congi'egation," 
of masters and students together, was erected, which met twice a year, 
and a special "uniseriity council" besides it, tLia general congregation 
soon fell into the bickground, and there remained only a congregation 
of masters, scholars being excluded.]; The Vienna statutes admitted 
bachelors and those who actually read lectures (aciu legentes) to the 
" general congregation," but adds, that this is to be the regulation only 
until there shall be doctors and masters enough, as in Paris, to fill the 
congregation, § The chancellor, as we have seen, was usually appoint- 
ed by the Pope, and in general was a high ecclesiastic,^ whose es- 
pecial duty it was to observe that the degree of master and licentiate 
were properly conferred, and he must himself confer the degree of 
licentiate {lieentia docendi).^ 

At the head of each faculty stood a dean, who was chosen from the 
masfers who actually read lectures; and these masters formed the 
council of the faculty. 

The endowments of the universities began, as we have already seen, 
with the gifts of the princes who founded them, and with the ecclesias- 
tical properties and incomes granted them by the Popes. They were 
augmented by other gifts, especially by private legacies; Heidelberg, 
in 1391, received a grant of Jews' goods.** At the Reformation, the 
estates of dissolved convents, and afterward, in I'l'IS, those of the dis- 

• Mctacrs, Hietorj,, li. 1T2. t MotBchmann, I, S23, 



read." t^. (Zelsl. ST), la Tublagen. the appointment of chincelloT passed over, after Iba Kcfbrina- 

"bf ocdlnary and public aDlhariI}'."~-£'«iiK;'e^ H. 
iroMiiorelntormBllonHlotb«iiBgrt«sofb«helor, llceiiHale,mialer,aoddo(!lor, see the do- 

and that of dogtortn those of j«ri!prudence and medicine."— Tbinet, II. 
•• llSuwer, I. 3M. 
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solved Order of Jesuits, were gii-en to the universitiL-s. Ii» most of tlie 
chiirtem of foundation, as in tli;it quoted of Puke Rudolph of Austria, 
many immunities were granted to inemUers of the university ; freedom 
from imffosts and tolls, right of hunting, right to retail wine and beer ; 
most of which have subsequently been taken away, by reason of misuse 
of them, quarrels over them between the members of the university 
and the citizens of the univei'sity towD, and great changes in Church 
and State. 

Among the university endowments belong, as peeuniary aids to 
study, bursaries, free tables, stipends, &c., which wiil be afterward con- 
sidered.* 

B. The Four Faculties. 

We shall proceed to consider the organization for instruction, and 
the discipline of the older universities. 

We have seen that the division into four faculties was transferred 
from the University of Paris to those of Germany. These faculties are 
tlie same wliich our universities now include, — of theology, law, medi- 
cine and philosophy ; which last was anciently termed the faculty of 
arts. We shall speak first of this latter. 

1. Faoitl'j of ArU. 

This derived its name from the seven liberal arts; namely, the 

Triviam, including grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics ; and the Quad- 

rivium, including arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. These 

seven were commemorated in the following memorial verse : 

" Ijngua, tropuB, ratio, Dumerus, teaor, angulns, ostra." 

In the title "Master of the liberal arts," these seven are referred to. 
The relation of this faculty to the three others was very different at 
different nniversities and different times. At Paris, the rector was 
chosen from this faculty by the masters in it; and the rule was the 
same, at first, at Ileidelbei'g and Vienna, as we have seen, after the 
Palis model. The situation of this faculty was very different at Tu- 
bingen, where it was subordinate to the tliree other faculties, only its 
dean and two other members belonged to the senate, and its professors 
received smaller salaries than tliose of the other feculties.f 

These seven liberal arts were the subjects of instruction in the facul- 
ty of arts, and they included many subordinate subjects, as did, espe- 
cially, dialectics. Wo have pi'ogramraes of lectures from various 
universities, as Prague, Vienna, Ingolstadt, Erfurt, which all agree 
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22 rilE GBRMAS UNlVBRSITieS. 

substauti'ally on tliis point. The dialeutic, etliical, pliysieal, and othei 
works of Ai'istotle, in such translations as were then extant, are every- 
where the' principal theme.* Together with these are found a few 
other hooks, as for instance those of Petnis Eispanus and Bcethius, 
which, Uke Aristotle's, were included under the comprehensive term, 
dialectics. 

In grammar were given lectures on Priacianus, Douatas, the Doctri- 
nale of Alexander de Villa Del, and the GrmcMmas of Eherliard von 
Bethune, which is a grammar in metrical Latin, in which Greek tech- 
nical terms are expldned ; upon the same author's Labyrmtkus, which 
treats of the diiBculties of schoolmasters; and upon the Poetria Nova 
of the Englishman Gottfrid, which treats of the duties of niasters.f 

To the course of lectures on the four arts of the Quadrlviura be- 
longed those ; 

1. On the Algorism (Arithmetic).I 

2. On the workof Johannes deMuris, of Paris (1330), on Music. 

3. On sis books of Euclid and the PerKpeciive% of Johannes Pisanus 
(Geometry). 

4. On the Sphtera MaierialU of Johannes de Saoro Bosoo,| the 
Computus Cyrometricalis,^ the Almanac, and the Almagest of Ptole- 
my (Astronomy). 

Masters, licentiates, and bachelors were permitted to read lectures. 
Tlie scolaris simplex, the student, was at Vienna prohibited from read- 
ing ; but at Prague, the statutes permitted a student to deliver lectures 
put into his bauds on behalf of a master, who had previously revised 
them. Pleading was termed pronouncing (pronuntiare).^* The 
statutes of the University of Vienna say : " We direct each reader to 
pronounce faithfully and correctly, slowly and distinctly, distinguishing 
paragraphs, capital letters, commas, and periods, as the sense requires, 
in EucJi a manner as to assist those who write after him ; and that 
he do not pronounce any thing erroneous by deceit or fraud." 

• Bee Arpeniiii II. (Ur the piDsrammas of IbcIutc! of the facultjea of era al Prague, Erfurt, 
Ingalatadt, and VleDni. 

t Ximtimenta VnivsriUatil PrageneU, t, S, Seo, 

t Algorism gr Algnr[thni (see Jfonum. Uiiv. Praff^ 1, t, 650), is composed of Ihe Arabio ol, 
Bndllie Greek arittiBoa Aeoocding U, lUnmit Mentnlre eSographfqin lar rrinis{]Si9), 

sfier Ibla author. Mr respecled friend and colleaBiie, ProE apiegol, drew my atlention tu 
Kenand. 

SThls/'ej-»part«i>fi<awot4 on optica) Is of tlie year 12Sft 

I ForEucltdandaaoroBoacoor Buslo, see this work, Fart IpB. 7,317,3^8. 

t For ojTometricalis, read chirometrlcalls, the art of flnding the dates of the calendar by 
Dieans of tfas fingen. 

•• Mmam. Fniff. Frag.. 1, 1, 13; and Zelil, !«. 
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This extract is explained by another from the statutes of Prague of 
136V. The masters, it ia here said, have brought it into consideration, 
that the readers have permitted tliemselvea to he guilty of many irreg- 
ularities disfigurements, and errors, from which much harm may come 
to the students, and much scandal to the whole faculty. Every scolaris 
has read what he chose and when he chose. Men have boldly com- 
mitted to writing incorrect and unknown compositions, full of errors, 
and given them out as the works of eminent masters, to attract more 
hearers. Hereupon the faculty decreed that in future every master 
should read, either himself or by another, his own comments upon 
such work as should be selected from among the textrbooks by the 
faculty ; and in like manner might read or cause to he read by an- 
other the writings of others, provided these were composed by emi- 
nent masters of the universities of Prague, Paris, or Oxford, and pro- 
vided he have previously carefully revised them, and have secured a 
fit and skillful reader {jtroimnciator). 

The bachelors, it was ordained further, should not read their own 
comments on Aristotle and other difBeult works, hut tliose of masters 
from Paris, Prague, and Oxford; but these must first be examined by a 
master, to see whether they are in reality the eomposilion of such au- 
thor, and correct. 

No student shall presume to deliver lectures, unless he be author- 
ized by a master. 

According to these extracts, the teaching consisted in dictating the 
matter of the regular text-books, and in the speaker's or some other 
person's remarks upon them ; and the notes taken down served instead 
of printed copies of the hooks. 

Before the commencement of the lectures, the masters of Prague and 
Vieima met and agreed upon the books which each one should take lo 
read ;* and it was the duty of each, having chosen his book, to read it 
through if he had as many as two hearers.f 

The permission to read at Piague the writings of Oxford masters had 
a great immediate influence upon that university, and also upon the Ref- 
ormation in Bohemia and Germany ; for in this manner Wicl iff b teach- 
ings were imported into Prague, and widely disseminated by Uuss-l 
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24 THE GERMAN UNIVEBSITIEa. 

The lectures were aLCompdiiied with frequent ilispiitationi, m winch 
teachei's and scholars took part The regular disputalion diy waa 
Saturday. Sophismata and qucesliones, after the lashion of theses, 
furnished the hasis for the disputing The purpose of them ill seems 
to have been not so much to deal with the truth ot the mjltor 13 with 
the form ; they were dialectic fencing with all the tricks of sophistry , 
exhihiiions of skill in arguing foi and against the same proposition * 

In ail the faculties the bachelors were lowest in gi ade, the licentiates 
next, and the masters next To hecome a master it was necessary, at 
Vienna, to have studied two years, and tn have hewd lectuies in the 
regular books. The candidate was examined, and was ohhged to hold 
ten disputations. If he passed this examination, and leeeued his 
bachelor's degree, he might receive the hcentiatcship at the end of the 
year from the Chancellor, after a sufficient exaiOination He might 
now become master at his option by a forma! ac-t of promotion, unless 
he preferred to remain a licentiate for the "ake of ai oiding the e\penie 
of the step. 

According to the statales of the Faculty of Arts at Ingolstadt, inas- 
much as there was a distinction between those students who followed 
the way of the ancients (i, e., who adhered to the Kealists), and those 
who followed the way of the modems, or Nominalists, there was a 
separate dean and council for each "way."f At Heidelberg, Nomi- 
ualiani prevailed ; its first rector, Marsilius von Inghen, having been a 
Nominalist. In Tubingen, the opposition between the Nominalists and 
Eealisfs ceased only at the Reformation; Gabriel Biel being, here, 
"the last representative of the dying scholasticism ."J 

Lectures, disputations, examinations, and even tlie daily conversation 
of the scholars {scolares), were in Latin, The Ingolstadt statutes say : 
"A master in a bursary shall induce to the continual use of Latin by 
verbal exhortations and by his own example; and shall also appoint 
those who shall mark such as speak the vulgar tongue, and who shall 
receive from them an irremissible penalty." In another place they 
say : "Also, that the students in their academical exercises may learn, 
by the habit of speaking Latin, to speak and expiess themselves 
better, the faculty ordains that no person placed by the fatuity upon 
a common or other bursary shall dare to speak German. Any one 
heard by one of the overseers {convfnlore) to speak German, shall pay 
one kreatzer," 
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The very Latin of these quotations exemplifies the Latiuity of that 
nniversity, which was lampooned in the '^Epistles of Obscure Men." 
Nothing was said in them of classical studies, 
2. The Thwhgiaii Facuily. 

University of Vienna declares, in 

B that the Faculty of Paris is its 

atutes it is provided that every 

I Kvangeiist, a devout sermon shall 

dly speculative theologun, ' and 

nscicqce shall be recommended 

choDse a text which has a com 

eipri-ssion uniuteliigihle bv it 
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re lis Bel lously and ably of the 
s ' \s knowledge and learning 
be attained bv study and prac- 
ol moral--, and lead to true pro 
dmgly n rong and most unseemly 
] be distinguishable from all others 
must le very clear from sin in 
theoltgi That science itself 
1 hall see God, ■ind thit nisdom 

ides in 3 b">dy under subjection 
to sin Th d tl gV must show by their whole 

life th it they b do the theological tacully, and a 

religious lif th of their spintual acquirements. 

Therefore, s ts m t be fiee fiom shameful vices, 

senous and modest in speech, decent, respectably clothed — no drinker, 
lecher, or trawler — anavoider of evilcompinions, must shun suspicious 
places, tnd must not run after idle amusements The schools of the- 
ology must be not merely schools of science, but still more, schools of 
virtue and of good morals." 

While in the faculty of arts more than thirty subjects of instruction 
Here 'pecihed, the theological statutes name but two . the Bible, and 
the "Four Books of Senlences" of Pet Lo bar] wh h w f 
the first rank as dogmatic authority, Th b h I wh 1 J " 

the Bible were called Biblical, or eur f h d g th 

regular courses, or the Bible. They w t pi h t t th 
oughly, and to add good glosses, as was h t in n th rs y 1 
tures at Paris. 
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He who wislied to become cursor must have studiei 
years, and if not masler in arts, must be well trained in opposing and 
answering. The qumsliones upon which the disputations were Iield in 
the theological faculty, were to be intelligible and seriously useful 
(rationabiles et sertose utiles) upon practical or speculative subjects, 
and clear, brief, and intelligible. 

When the cursor had finished his Biblical course, he became sen- 
ientiariui, and read for one or two years on Petrus Lombardus' "Four 
Books of Sentences" When he had come in his readings to the third 
boot, he was called Baccalaureus formalus. When he had arrived 
at the end of the fourth bOok, he had yet to train himself at the uni- 
versity for three years in dii-puting and preaching, and in attending 
disputations, before he could receive the degree of licentiate or of 

The cursores or sententiarii were not to deal with philosophical 
topics, which have no relation to theology; but were, at proper places, 
by logic or other arts, to endeavor to solve theological difiiculties. 

When the sentenliarim had passed his examination for a licentiate- 
ship, the chancellor delivered it to him, saying :* " By anthority of 
the Omnipotent God, and of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and of 
the Apostolical See, which I here represent, I give you license to read, 
dispute, and preach in the theological faculty, and to exercise all other 
acta of a master in the same faculty, here and throughout the world, 
in the Dame of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

A few days after this, the new li^^entiate maintained a disputation ; 
and on the day after the disputation the chancellor placed the mas- 
ter's cap on his head in the hall, as a token of the dignity of master, 
and said : " Begin now your teaching, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, Amen," Whereupon the new doctor 
{iiovellus doctor) began with an address in praise of the Holy Sorip- 

3, Faculty if Oman and Cii-tt Laic. 

The statutes of this faculty, at Vienna, prescribe that before begin- 
ning the lectures, a solemn mass shall be held, and Sundays and feast 
days strictly observed. 

The second title treats in earnest language of the morals of bachelors 
and students at law. They are to conduct themselves in an orderly 
manner, and to be quiet at lectures ; not to shriek, howl, or hiss, or 
laugh indecently, and not to yell at strangers and new-comers. In 
other places, they are in words, gestures, and clothing, to show tliem- 
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selves students of moral science ; to sliun vi!e companions, especially 
intamoua persons, brawlers, and gamesters; neither to attend public 
dances, nor to dii'ect others to them ; not to carry weapons, nor to 
tave fhein carried after them, and not to write any indecent compo- 
sitions. 

The doctors are to read honestly, to .omit no part of the ordinary 
gloss, but to read clearly, wisely, and intelligibly, both to beginners 
and to those further advanced, and always to endeavor to be useful 
to their hearers. They shall make their lectures complete, and not 
too brief; and shall willingly answer, especially after lecture, such 
students as may ask questions on doubfful points. The doctors, es- 
pecially such as read lectures in the morning, are forbidden to make it 
known to their hearers by handbills; the practice being objectionable, 
and allowed by no faculty of jurisprudence. 

The teachers are also bound to give an honest statement of their 
hearers. 

The doctors in civil law are to form one faculty with those in canon 
law, even at examinations. Neither bachelors nor students, but only 
doctors and licentiates admitted to the faculty, compose it (in the 
strictest sense), and no others can become deans. 

The dean shall, during his official term, diligently visit the bursaries 
and the houses of the students at law. 

A student who has heard lectures on civil law for two years, and 
OB canon law for two years, may become bachelor. Before becoming 
a licentiate, he must have studied seven years, and must have received 
a baccalaureate. 

But this term of years will not suffice without proof of learning ; and 
learointr will not suffice without good character and laudable morals, 

"As our faculty," the statutes proceed, "is above all others bonnd 
to protect the sacrament of matrimony, and to reject evciy unlawful 
union, since both laws express themselves in various ways opposed to 
such, and as, moreover, the doctorate is an honor, we decree, like all 
the other faculties, that no illegitimate child, or child of a hailot, may 
become doctor or licentiate." 

The bachelor must prove his attainments by examination and di=pu 
tation ; as must also the licentiate, at whose exammation the chancellor 
or his substitute must preside. 

At the conferring of the doctorate, the candidate receives the doe- 
tor's hat {birretum) and ring, the shut and the open boot, the master's 
kiss and blessing; after which he reads and disputes To the doctor 
presenting him (that is, to the praset of this disputation), the new 
doctor must give fourteen ells of cloth, at two florins an lH , to the 
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beadle, aii ells, at one florin an ell ; and to every doctor actually lectur- 
ing, wine and confects. 

4. The iledied FacuUy." 

Medicine, say the Vienna statutes, is a truly rational science, both 
as to its theory and its practice. We adhere to and obey civil digni- 
taries, the Pope, bishops, and prelates. A weakly, inefficient paster 
injures the Church much. Dukes, counts, soldiers, and the common 
people, who should serve to protect the State, are, if they lose their 
health, entirely useless. It is a recognized truth, and on this we lay 
most stress, that medicine cares for men even wbile yet in their 
mother's womb, and from their birth, through all their life, to their 
death, both by preserving and caring. 

The candidatii for a baccalaureate must have heard lectures upon 
the wort of Joannicius, the first or fourth of tlie canon of Avicenna, 
and some work on practice, as tliat of Easis Almansor. If he is a 
master in arts, he must have heard lectures in the medical faculty for 
at least two years; if a mere student, for three. He must be twenty- 
two years old, born in wedloct, and not deformed in body. If princes 
or others, whoever they may be, shall apply for a degree for one un- 
worthy of it, reference shall be made to the statutes in refusal, and to 
the oaths which have been sworn by the faculty, 

A candidate for licentiateship, if he has a degree in arts, shall have 
heard lectures on medicine for five years ; if not a graduate, for six 
years. If he is found fit in knowledge and charactei', without canoni- 
cal impediments, and not too effeminate of countenance, he may re- 
ceive his degree at the age of 26, but in strictness not until 28. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates and Galen are to be the basis of the 
examination. 

The promotion of licentiates to the doctor's degree must take place 
in the Church of St. Stephen ; where the new doctor must deliver an 
address in praise of medicine, and afterward a lecture upon any por- 
tion of Avicenna, Hippocrates, or Galen. 

The custom of conferring degrees in church was observed down to 
a much later period. Thus Eehfeld received his, in 1684, in ibe ca- 
thedral at Erfurt. Meifarth first preached from Sirach xxxviii. 1, 9; 
after which appeared a representative of Divine Providence, who di- 
rected the dean to take his seat. The latter, as promotor, then de- 
livered a discourse on tobacco, after which Divine Providence directed 
the promotion to proceed, upon which the candidate was consecrated 
at the altar.f 
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In Erfurt, the bachelor of medicine swore that he would observe all 
things to which tlie oath of Ilippocjates, of Coa, binds every physician. 
This oath begins, "I swear by Apollo Medicus, and ^scnlapiua, &c., 
and by Hygeia and Panaceia, and all the gods and goddesses, calling 
them to witness that I will fully observe this oath."* 

0. MORALS AND DISCIPLINE. 

Before treating tiese subjects I think it neeessary to make a few 
genei'al remarks. 

Robert von Mohl, in 1840, published his " Historical Account of 
the Morals and Conduct of the Students at Tiibingen during the Six- 
teenth Century." He drew such important facts as he fonnd from the 
archives of the university, in which, as he says, are many records of 
the life and morals of tke students. But he adds, that "many inter- 
esting ps^es of that life remain entirely unilluminated by them ; as 
more especially, the praiseworthy qualities, tlie quiet virtues of indus- 
try, and of labor for learning, which have not given occasion for any 
record, while faults and excesses have called for official treatment and 
perpetuation." 

What Mohl says here, with so much truth, of the matters recorded 
in the archives of the universities, is as true of most of the histories 
of universities. Everywhere in them are displayed -vices, violations of 
discipline, outbreaks of abandoned students, brawls among themselves 
and with citizens, even murders, abominable immoralities, and these 
are often related at length. Among all these noisy, hateful, and la- 
mentable wickednesses, the reader is in danger of overlooking the fact 
that at the same universities, and at the same time when the same wicked- 
nesses prevailed, were often studying, in quiet and unknown, youths 
who afterward, as men, were the pride and ornament of their country. 

Vice should not be concealed. No one who knows men, especially 
the young, will put faith in any historian who finds every thing excus- 
able and as pure as the angels. 

And, on the other hand, the university historian would be to blame 
if he should give such prominence to every thing evil, as to mate one 
believe, finding the history of the iniiversity only a "scandalons 
chronicle" of the vile tricks and vulgarities of vulgar students and pro- 
fessors, that only evil prevailed. The faults even of the instructors 
should not be concealed, hut should be held up as warning examples, 
with religious seriousness ; nor should the nan'ative ever remind the 
reader of the heartless tattle which is so often, unfortunately, to be 
heard relative to the occurrences of the present day. 
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tine who, through God's grace, afterward became the grejitest father 
of the Church, and the strictest in moi'als. How frightful was the 
mora! condition of Paris afterward in the 13tli century! A Papal 
bull of the year 1276 excommunicates such students of that period as 
celebrated festivals by feasts, drinking-bouls, and public dances, and 
even " did not fear to play dice in the churches and ou the altars 
where they ought to worship God," 

What horrible facts does Jacques de Vitry relate of (he University 
of Paris ! He says : " Everywhere in the streets and squares of the 
city, public harlots dragged students to tlieir stews almost by violence ; 
and if they refused to enter, they immediately fallowed them, shouting 
after them, ' Sodomite !' " In one and the same building there were 
schools above and a house of ill fame below In one pirt the hai'lots 
were quarreling ivith eich other and with fheir pimps, and in the other 
the students were disputing and contending noisilj Jacques de Vi- 
try, who lelites these abominations, lived in the IStb century, and 
his account agrees only too well with the jncture dtann of that cen- 
tury in the bull of e\com mum cation just quoted And in that same 
century the greatest of the scholastics, Albeitus Mignus IhoraHS 
Aquinas, Bonaventura, were students anl teachers at the University 
of r ins Thus it appears that from the earliest penod to the present, 
good an J ei il bai e eviated in the universities together f At the same 
time II. should not be denied that good miy haie pre* uled more at 
some one time, and evil at anothei 

To learn what evils prev.ided at some one university at one particu- 
lar time, it is only necessaiy to read those parts of the statutes whicli 
refer to the conduct of students and professors. The evils which they 
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te asions, had almost certainly already become gen- 

y 

T mple, fo the statutes of the four faculties at Vienna, 

te len the theological students are warned not to be- 

co lechera, to avoid suapicioiis places, &c. ; when the 

ts w directed to be quiet at lectures, and not to shriek, 

h h a 1(1 vile compaoy, infamoaa persous, and brawlera, 

g^m &. a on, as might be cited from these statutes, it may- 

la hat those who drew the statutes were obliged to 

■^ by the most disagreeable previous experience. 
Ad ts h vouch for such warnings are fieqiieutly to be 

d of the universities. 

Th what the statute say with reference to teachei's. 

m m master at Prague had not lowered the established 

res, to attract more hearers, the statutes would not 
li p h doing so. 

sert some prohibitions from the Vienna statutes.* 

Tl ta ay, shall not spend moi'e time in drinking, fighting, 

g than at physics, logic, and the regular courses of 

all not get up public dances in the streets. Quar- 

p s, drunkards — those that go about serenading at 

u jjh P^ '^ their leisure in following after lewd women, 

suit cilizens, players at dice, having been properly 

ming, besides the ordinary punishment provided 

b w h m demeanors, shall be depiived of their academical 

p g d b x-matriculated. These threats are directed espe- 

g h se who go about breaking into doors. Masters of 

dff ic es hall keep the peace with each other; fieani shall 

nd at disputations no fibaldiy or indecent gestures 

b pe m d 

1 am tness of th p n not only of the faculty 

h e of the U f ^ na, respecting the reli- 

gi f tlie stud nt. s uly ed fying. Sins, they say, 

k h p 1 eye, so 1 at a no discern refined truths. 

1 condition ! Id m k g at advances in learning, 

d be li hands a we pon f f a f 1 wickedness, not a help 

p to tue. Insh«>l flann a strict discipline must 

p H h ch can never gam by study, as long as men injure 

lore than they are enlightened by instruction ; for 

SchUktntleiler. 113 sqq. Compare Oje InsoUtoilt barBiry rtgiililions. wlikli proviile «i»t 
" ibose Bppnliiled to soch lij tbe fapnltj bIibII not Hpoad mnre liins Bt Uivetns, Qshlliis-boute, 
vitli giiltar-p-&>-er3 And lule-plLiyeTa. tli&ii in pb ilosophy.^^JI/ifif frdr, Iv, £^7. 
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Uie destroying one single soul is so great an evil that it cannot be made 
good by the enlightenment with learning of innumerable othei's. Bet- 
ter that children remain at home in ignorance, hut pure and innocent, 
than that tliey should go to school and be destroyed by sin.* 

It was an object of solicitude to pious and conscientious men at all 
periods, that youth should lead moral lives at the universities, and 
should be saved from perversion. To this end the most various means 
were resortBil t^ hnt m^atw «,;,\.„,., ^„„:^ 

At th 
founded ,-| 
vision of 
studies, 
lives any 
endeavor 
make th' 

courses ii. __ „ „ >..^.., , „.. ,.^. ^^^ ^^^^ ui mc uiun^ .y ubiuhuh 

from the bursaiii (Bursck^n). At Erfurt, each Sector bursa took an 
oath, in the words, "I promise that I desire to be a faithful example 
to my bursarii in manners and learning."^ And these same reotois 
drove « large trade in Naumburg beer, sold it like tavern-keepers to 
any one, neglected their duties as teachers, and by such" courses grew 
rich, while their students ran down in circumstances, and became so 
poor that they had to give up their studies and go home.g 

We shall hereafter see what means, either fiiendly or harsh, were 
afterwai'd used to constrain the students to reputable lives and indus- 
trious labor, 

IV. TUE UnITEIISITY of WllTENBERO, AXD ITS EeLATIONS TO THE EaHIIER 
UNIVlillSmES. 

When the first German nniversitJes were founded, the period of the 
great profound scholastics was long past. Anselmus, Hugo do St, 
Victor, Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, belonged to the 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuiies. The later doctors in arts possessed, 
for the most part, only a technical skill in dialectic fencing, a fruitless 
power of playing with empty forms, without feeling any need of any 
real mental acquirements or progress. It is not to be wondered at 
that sucJi a useless state of things should soon be attacked from more 

• Scbllkenrleder, IM. t See App. Sit, Burairiai. 

t Also, to practice them in LiMnlty. Motsolimind, L 648. The oalli isfrom theatatntea in 
force before 146». 
S Molechmann, SSI. Tlic IngolsWt buraiiy Btalnlcs (Moderer, iv. 96.) provide tliafTha 
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than one direction, and that in encb an intellectual desert a longing 
should grow up for some living spring and the green of flourishing life. 
In another part of this history I have sought to deseribe the contest 
between tlie ancient and dying scholastic systeni of instruction, and the 
young and vigorous classical system ; the stiife between the doctors in 
arts and the poets, as the two opposing camps were then called. We 
have seen that Cologne was the headquarters of the upholders of the 
ancient system ; and that most of the champions of the new, cither 
voluntarily or involuntarily, gathered into Germany, and in one place 
and another began to teach the new doctrines in universities and gym- 

About the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century, the 
new system found a home in the universities of Tubingen and Heidel- 
berg : Agricola, Eeuchlin, the youthful MeKn thon and otben arose 
at these places. The study of the class cs d d not suffice lor the i i 
second and more profoundly eon prel en ve depirtment ot vest gat on 
was entered, namely, the exeget al st iy of the or gma t \t of the 
Old and New Testament, — a th ng bef e u heirl of 

There is a great resemblance bet vee t e gr at refor •itory efforts 
of the (atleryeai's of the lot! cent 3 in d those of ts begun 
which Huss was so influential These efforts so nt m tely e une tel 
with the study of the Scriptures a d of the o ass c^ found a p nt of 
concentration at the small but world-renowned Umversity of Witten- 
berg, founded in 1602,* 

To compare this with the earlier universities, we do not find it to 
differ, in the mode of its foundation, nor in iU fii'st statutes, from those 
of Prague, Vienna, &c. It was founded by the Elector Frederic, and 
received grants of privileges from the emperor and the Pope. Its first 
statutes are dated in 1 508. In them it is dedicated to God, and Mary 
Ihe mother of God ; St. Paul is made patron of the theological faculty, 
Ivo of the jundical,t Cosmas and Damian of the medical, and St. 
Catharine of the philosophical. St, Augustine was chosen as patron 
of the whole university. 

la the year of the publication of tliese statutes, the Augustin Luther 
received the appointment of professor of ethics and dialectics in Wit- 
tenberg, became doctor of theology in I6I2, published his theses in 
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1517, and in 1518 took MelanctJion as his fellow-laborer in the great 
work of the Eeformation, which was mainly based upon the teaching of 
the patron of the theological faculty, St Paul, — upon the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. 

"Wittenberg is strongly diatinguisLed from the earlier universities, 
not only by iis powerful Reformatory influence, but also by the new 
Ktudies introduced there, and the new spint and method in which they 
were pursued. 

It is true that in the older universities lectures were read upon the 
Bible, but it w^ by beginners iu the profession of teaching, the Bac- 
calaurei Billici ; while at Wittenberg two doctors lectured in the Old 
Testament and two in the New, and that upon the ori^nal text In 
the place of the mediaeval dogmatics of the Sentences of Petrus Lorn- 
bardus, appeared Melanethon's Loci, composed in the very spirit of the 
Eeformation. 

In comparing the courses of lectures in the older universities with 
those at Wittenberg, we find also in the latter the seven liberal arts, 
except music ; but in none of tliem were the earlier text-books used, 
except in astronomy and geometry. At first sight it would appear 
tliat dialectics played a part in many respects the same aa in the older 
universities ; but further examination shows that instead of the muti- 
lated translations of Aristotle formerly used, the Greek originals were 
introduced. Thus, the Wittenberg statutes say: "The professor of 
ethics shall read Aristotle's Ethics in the Greek, woi'd for word;"* 
and in like manner is the professor of physics to read Aristotle's Phy- 
sics. And where the original te^ft is not made the basis of instraction, 
Melancthon's manuals of dialectics, pbj sics, an 1 ethics, composed with 
the most thorough study of Aristotle, are substituted for them. In 
like manner, Melancthon's Rhetoric w iS a textbook, in which he 
closely followed esijecially Cicero and Qumtihan , and which, as he 
says, was intended as an elementary introduction to the understanding 
of the writings of both those authors, who were, in the middle ages, aa 
good as forgotten. The entirely subordinate place previously occupied 
by rhetoric in comparison with dialectics, and its introduction to a 
higher one by means first of Cicero and Quintilian, and in genera! of 
the study of the classics, appears from the fact that in Wittenberg dec- 
lamation alternated with disputation on the Saturdays, whereas pre- 
viously there had been disputations every Saturday. 

In graniraar, great changes took place. We have elsewhere related 
bow the scholars of Hegius in particular, as Busch, Murmellius, Csw.i- 
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riQ=, i,i , strenuously opposed the received e;rimiiiati al t \tbu' ks, 
particuUilj tlie Doclrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei, ^nd how they 
were inom than once persecuted for that reason by thp adherciita ot 
the ancient "cholaaticism, especially the Colognera Tlie ^' Spistles of 
Obscure Men" was a prominent same upon the vulgar lives, and the 
correspondingly barbarous style ot these schoJaslics 

MeUnctlion'a Latin Cframmar wa3 thp result of the study of the 
chssics, and both promoted tliat study and dro\e out the previous 
grammatical text books. 

Lec-turts upon the Latin ind Greek classics «ere not given at all m 
the eailier univei'sities, while they filled a very important place at 
"WittLobeig By the "tudy of the Latin classics, the new Litin gram- 
mar, and a rhetonc based on that of antiquity, nas giadaally substi- 
tuted for the birbaroiis medifeval Litin Melancthon's historical lec 
tuies, al-o, took the place of Carion'ti Chontcon, as a new woik. 

The Univeriity ot Wittenberg — munly thiough Melancthon's in- 
fluence during the 16th century — became a model lor other Protestant 
universities. This will appear at once upon comparing, for instance, 
the lectures of the theological and philosophical faculties of Konigs- 
berg and Greifewald with those of Wittenberg ; tbcy will be found en- 
tirely aimiliir in substance to the latter.* 

While it thus appears that the "University of Wittenberg was far in 
advance of the earlier ones in respect to learning and instruction, the 
question also aiises, What was it as to morals and discipline as com- 
pared with them! 

To judge from its statutes of 1546, it was in no better condition than 
Vienna, Tubingen, Ingolatadt, kc^ had been before. These denounce 
the folly of such youths as imagine the university to be a place of un- 
b 'fl d r 1 ho by th ir bad example ruin many others' who 
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Various 1 ou ses dra ti up ly Melacctl on t le 1 I e ed by 
the rector beture and after the annuil r ad ng of tl e stat e prove 
the sad state of thugs nhch tie atutes d ate cloa ly enuugh 
Thus, oDe ot these addre a s J 1 e e 1 n lo3 * sajs, \\ 1 en I con 
aider how at thia time discipbne is broken down and disordei prevails, 
deep giief seizes me. I see in apirit the severe punishment which 
shall overtake the obdurate. Never were youth so hostile to the laws ; 
they are resolved to live according to their own desires only, and not 
to regard the wishes of others. They are deaf to the word of God and 
to the law. How few strive after profound and thorough learning ! A 
few learn here and there something which will afterward he useful to 
them, and the rest learn nothing what 

" Let it not be imagined," says an th f th d 1 ss % tl t 
wnivei'sities are intended to assemble } n n 1 1 t m 

themselves and gamble. No; they ar m tt f t d k wl 

edge and other good learning; tliej t t 1 ht ran 

around them by wisdom and virtiic."f 

It is scarcely necessary to observe th t d p t th tl 

snred, to which part of the students at ^^ tte b w dJ t d j t 
at this same time there proceeded from the school of Luthtr and Me- 
lancthon most influential and excellent men ; men like Trotzendorf, 
Camerarius, Neander, Matthesius, and many others.J 

It may perhaps be asked, How was it tiat such extraordinary 
teachers as Luther and Melancthon did not exert greater moral in- 
fluence on these vicious students ? Tbe great number of them was one 
hindrance ; and the more, as tliey gathered to Wittenberg fi'om all 
the countries of Europe, and by reason of their differences in national 
character, were harder to manage than if all natives. It should also 
be remembered what requirements were made upon Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and the other teachers for the great work of the Reformation in 
church and school ; how much they printed, what an extensive cor- 
respondence they kept up. Thus it happened that, notwithstanding 
their wonderful activity, very little time remained to them for personal 
intercourse with the students ; and that only with such as sought them 
of their own accord ;§ not with those who kept at a distance from 
tliem, living a low life, and desiring to bo undisturbed in it. Lastly, 
the history of the Reformation shows that the students in various ways 
misinterpreted for evil the newly i-ising intellectual freedom, and, not 

• Corp. nffirm.. i. 93*. + III- "■ 9S». 
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having any relig;ious adaptation to it, foolisbly and wiKIIy broke over 
all bonuds. To iinileivtjiini this st'ite >.<{ things, it ia only necessary to 
recall Ihe excesses which foiced Lutiier to leavu the Wartburg and re- 
tm-n to Wittenberg to retitore bidcr there. 

v. — HiswKr OF THE Makneks of tiir Ukivi:i{sitie3 is TUE SeHIXTKHNTH 

CEtiTUnT. 

We have described the dark side of the discipline at Wittenbern- in 
the l^th century. At the other u ver t es Profe tant and C thol c 
the students were in a similar c nd t on of 3 sorder T! us at Tub n 
gei', Konigsberg, Greifswald, I golstadt, the atat tes prol b te 1 di nk 
ing, gaming, lechery, fighting street tumults &c the sa ne excesses 
which are threateoed with pun hment by tl e statutes at Vt ttenherg * 

It would seem that such in'suborJ n^t on could n t be excee 1 1 It 
was, however, during the l^th entu j % peiod wh u w kelue s 
was more wanton, influential, and □ ersal thin bef re 

But in order the better to desc be the i ec 1 ar t e of tl s ter Ue 
demoralization, something mi st tr be s i of the depus t o 

A. DEPOSITIOS, 

Called, also, Beania. " Beani" were those who are now called hy the 
universally received term, which needs no definition, of "Foxes," The 
word is derived from the French hec jaune, yellow-bill. f The Beania 
or Deposition was a strange ceremony by which the Beani were re- 
ceived to be students. 

In a dissertation of the Swede Fryksell, there is a description of a 
Deposition which the author attended in 1716, at Upsala; and which, 
from the illustrations accompanying it, seems to have been precisely 
like the German ones.J 

" The pvindpal of tlie ceremony, called Hen- Depoaitor," says this author, 
" caused the youths who desired to be received into the class of etudents to 
dress in clotlies of vaiiuus patterns and ciJi>rs. 'J'heir faces wdfb blacked, and 
]ong ears and horns v/eiv fastened to their hnta, whose biitns vete fastened 
down smooth ; in each comer of their moutlis was Inserted a long boat's task, 
which they must holdfast, like two little tobacco- pipes, during the subsequent 
beating ; and on theit shoulders were placed long black niantlea. Thus hid- 
eously and ridiculously clothed, like those whom the Inquisition has condemned 
to the flames, the Depositor dismisses them fiora the Depajtion-chambcr 
and diives them before him with a stick like a herd of oxen or asses, to a hall 
where the spectators are awaiting' them. Here he arranges them in a circle, in 
the middle of which l^e stands, makes bees at them and silent reverences, rldl- 
cnlea them for their absurd appearance, and then delivers a discourse to them, 
proceeding from burlesque to earnest. He speaks of the vices and follies of 
youth, and shows how necessary it is for them to be improved, disciplined, and 

• See Klupfcl, 21 ; Koch, J. SSr-BSB. M2-S8i. 

t JSfnm«"ii3i1ellnea,Mrostlij!i!lr, SaanMiMi^nfBMjJirMcia*! Vaam Sladloaomm. In 
Uei,ilaCSeatii,&iailumlm\ni!tcBlaani; »nd tnslead of JViei« (Foi), Mejfert sajs feuni. 
i DUttHation on the Origin of the la-itlallan. of iTeTB-Omen into VaiversUlea, lISj. 
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polished by study. Then he asks them various qnesticms, which they nrnet 
answer. But as the swine's tuska which thej hold in their mouths hinder 
them from speaking distinctlr, they make a, noiso more- like swine's grunting ; 
whereupon the Depositor calls them swine, gives them a light beating with a 
stick over the shoulders, and a reproof. These teeth, he says, signify ex- 
cesses ; for young people's andei'standlngs are obscured by excess in eating and 
drinking. Then he produces out of a bag a sort of wooden tonfra," with 
which he takes them about the neck, and shakes them about until the tusks 
fall down, on the ground. If they are docile and indastrious, he says, they 
will get rid of their tendencies to intemperance and gluttony, as of these 
swine's tuKks. Then he polls off their long ears, by which he gives them to 
understand that they most study diligently, unless they wish to remain like 
asses. Ilien he removes their horns, which signiiy brutal rudeness, and draws 
out of his bag a pituie. Each Saat must now lie down, first on his stoniocb, 
then on his Inick, and then on each side, while the Depositor planes him bis 
whole lenj>tli in each position, saying, ' Literature and liberal arts will in like 
manner polish your mind.' After some other laughable ceremonies, the De- 
po^tor tills a great vessel with water, which he pours upon the bead of the 
novice, and aJterward wipes him with a coarse towel. The buffoonery being 
ended by this washing, he admonishes the planed, scrubbed, and washed as- 
semblage that they must commence a new life, strive against wicked impulses, 
and lay aside evil habits, which will envelope their minds just as their differ- 
ent garments envelope their bodies." 

This account was illustrated with cuts, and it and they appeared in 
& little book published in IGSO.f The frontispiece represents all the 
iDstruraenta of depositior,J and the remaining cuts the use of them, 
and under each is a brief explanatory rhyme. In the first the Bcanus 
is having his liair cut off, in the second his ear cleaned with an enor- 
mous ear- pick, and underneath two lines, importing — 

" Let yonr ears be closed to protect jou ageinst fools ; 
I cleanse you for learning, not for vile buffoonery." 

Further on, his Bacchant's teeth are shaken out, his hand filed, a Iward 
painted on him ; he is hewed with an axe, planed, bored ; the liorus are 
taken off him,§ and he ia measured with a measure. 

Besides the explanations already given of the meaning of these 
ceremonies, there are many others substantially similar. Thus, one 
■writer|| says : 

* "Willi [fjawhlth stroteh oiil snd draw back In lig-isg"— m inslrumenl nrj- iliidlj 

t " mtua Z>fpoailiimil. ArffetUvratl. apud dUertum JDoUiopff IMO," 
t TUese are named In the Allowing hesunieters : 

*' Serra, dolatn-a, biden^ den^ clavtt. n^tvaeuta, pectsn 

Cum tenbfft tomtit, euiA Ivtna maliettf, incas, 

Sixstraqiu tmm rottrtg, cumfftrca ^Jorcipt Jbrpet,"^ 

S tl Conilng {De AntiqaiUiUliut Amdimtiiit, DIsmcL Iv. p. 123) ssy?, "TheinTtiatinn of nen' 

etndfiitB, wLikb vie aW the DepaHtlaa i^ the honxt.'' ]>o«9 this give rleu to tbe pht&;e. " He 

niustgelridof liLsiornsBistf" Anotber flerivBtion of •■ 7><tpMi«(m" K from the pnlling ofl 

liielr Beanns-shlp opon ■ goat; or tlieir rnstJc manners, with it Set Xonum. Umv. Prog., L 

S,6SS. Tbe|>hruereuitndaDsorLevltlctia.ivI. SO-Sa. 

I " ShnH Accoimt itf&e Acndtmical Oipatitian./iir A'ein Gentleman Sliidenls and Others, 
bj F. B. Pffnnlrig, Imperial Noury Public mi Dcpoiitor in llie University of Jena." Unfor- 
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"The hat and home represent a wanton, wild, and InRiilioriJinate natnre, 
like tW of an obstinata ox ; the Bacchant's teeth represent a. man who is like 
a wild boar, and when .the Depositor takes them away from the new student, 
there should also be taken away all such wild, snappish, and devouring quali- 
ties. The great ase and plane allude to coarse, unpolished, and boorish man- 
ners. And as erudUus means nothing else tlian an image hewn and shaped out 
of a rough block, thus should a student be endUe from such coarse, anpotished 
mannei-s ; that ^ hewn and planed, so that after the Depo^tion he nay be a 
polite and well-mannered student. The comb, shears, knife, and soap, refer to 
purity of body and soul ; and the anger means. ' that by pains and industry, 
men in like manner pieiTje Into, investigate, and discover tiuBeorots of nature.' " 

The above account of the Deposition at Upsala omifs a concluding 
act of tite ceremony whicli was practiced both there and in Germany.* 
After the Ueani had gone through all their symbolical annoyances, 
they were brought to the dean of the philosophical faculty, who ex- 
amines them about their school-knowledge, and admonishes them how 
to use it in studying and in life. Then he consecrates them, putting 
salt in their mouths, and pouring wine on their heads. The salt was a 
symbol of wisdom, and reminded them of the words, "Let your con- 
versation always be salted with salt ;" the wine signified purification 
from the dirt of the Beania, and admonishes the student thenceforward 
to lay aside all un cleanliness, and to live a pure life. 

Most writers on Deposition state that in ancient times, at Athens, 
Constantinople, and Berytus, the novices were subjected to the same 
annoyance.! 

That the ceremony of Deposition, at the German universities, was 
not merely a piece of buffoonery invented by the students, but was 
reckoned an officially authorized ceremony, appears, for example, from 
the following statute of the University of Erfurt: "No one shall be 
enrolled aa a student who shall not previously have undergone, here or 
elsewhere, the rite of Deposition, anciently established.! In like man- 
ner, by the ancient statutes at Prague, no one could be admitted to 
the baccalaureate examination who had not undergone Deposition. 
The ceremony was permitted to be petformed, however, immediately 
before the examination or during it, in the presence of the master.g 

The Greifewalde statutes of 1545 say,|| "The Deposition is to be 

Li FrelnshelnHus that eslt md wine were oommonly 
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tept up. Such £eani as feel themselves free from school discipline, 
we inclined to idleness, and think tliemselves exceedingly learned, are 
to be somewhat sharply admonished during the Deposition how tiifliog 
their learning ia, and Low much they have yet to learn." 

Opinions of the Deposition were very different. Melancthon said, 
" This vexation may remind you that you must meet in life many 
troubles and difficulties, which are to be borne with patience, lest im- 
patience bring you into woi'se condition." 

Luther's views were similar. Matthesius relates that at one Deposi- 
tion, Luther himself "absolved" the novices. Among many other 
beautiful remaiks, he said, "This was only a child's Deposition ; when 
they grew up and served the people in church, school, or state, they 
would then really 'depose' their parishioners, pupils, and citizens. 
And this annoyance accustoms the children fiom their youth to endu- 
rance ; and he who cannot endure and listen to any thing, will not do 
for a preacher or governor."* 

" When Martiu," it is related elsewliere (Luther's Table Talk, Walch, 
xxii. 2282 and 2233), "was at a Deposition, he 'absolved' three boys, 
saying, 'These ceremonies will also be of this service, that they will 
make you bumble, not pompons and presumptuous, noi' accustomed to 
wickedness. For such vices are frightful monstrous beasts, which have 
hoi-ns, and are not good for students, but do them harm. Therefore 
be humble, aud learn to suffer and have patience, for you will be pass- 
ing through a Deposition all your lives When any thing be- 
falls you, do not be mean-spirit*d, cowardly, and impatient .... 
but be bold, and endure such a cross with patience, without murmur- 
ing : remember that at Wittenberg you were consecrated to endurance ; 
and you can say, when such a thing happens, Well, I began to be 
"deposed" at Wittenberg, and it will last me all my life. Also, this 
Deposition of ours is only a figure and picture of human life, in all 
manner of ill-fortune, trouble, and discipline. Pour wine on their 
heads, and absolve them from beirig Beani and Bachants.' " 

Later wiiters, again, spoke with contempt of the Deposition, and 
called it a stupid buffooneryf and a barbarous custom.J 

These opponents lived during the 17th century, in the time of the 
terrible custom of Pennalism ; and in the shameful abuse of the Pen- 
nals they saw only an extension of the Deposition. The Deposition, 
says Weisius, is finished in an hour, while the vexations of the Pennals 
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last a year.* In Jena, Valentin Hoffmann came out in defense of the 
Deposition,! saying that " the barbarous and barbarously named custom 
of Pennalization, though it looked much like the Deposition, was 
nevei'theless as wide as the heavens apart from il, since the Deposition 
was not private but public, and conducted by some one appointed by 
tbo authorities." 

Although we may well believe the respectable and ofBcially ap- 
pointed depositor Hoffmann, still there are many reasons for believing 
that the Deposition was what gave its origin to Pennalism, as it cer- 
tainly was what the latter falsely claimed to resemble. Luchten, in 
hia ^^ Oration against Pennalism," says that "the Schorists do not 
pass over those who have been ' absolved' by Deposition. Fi'ora Be- 
anisra, they tell them, you are free; but you ai'e nowPennals; you 
must remain in that equally shameful condition, and cannot escape 
from it in less tban a year."t The same appears from the above cited 
description of the Deposition in Upsala, After tlie ceremony of De- 
position, it is said, the Depositor declares that the Beani are thence- 
forth free students, but that they must still for sij; months wear the 
same black mantle used at the Deposition, and must every day offer 
themselves to do service to their older fellow- students of the same na- 
tion, both in their rooms and at taverns, and must do al! things which 
they ai'e commanded, and endure all reproaches and abuse. " And 
this," adds the French relater, " ' what th all tes J'enales."^ 

Tliis nnforluoate similarity b w 1 D p sition and Pennalism, 
would, of course, at a time wh n all an ere resoited to to put 
down the latter, destroy the f al Thus, the Deposition was 

discontinued at Tttbingen in 17 7 al h gh n w students continued to 
be examined on their school s u I by J e d au of the philosophical 
faculty.! 

The statutes of the University of Halle, of 1694, also put an end to 
the Deposition. "At the same time," they say, " we retain the pur- 
pose for which a judicious antiquity established that ceremony ; name- 
ly, that the students may be examined by the dean of the philosophical 
faculty, may be admonished of the piety, modesty, and manners which 
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befit an ingeDnous youth ; tliat advice for the prosperous beginning of 
their studies may be supplied them ; and thai, evidence of this being 
given, they may be admitted to the study of letters, if their age per- 
mits, by the nse of wine and salt, and dismissed."* 

In Jena, the Deposition was restricted to this : that tlie instnimenta 
of martyrdom were only exhibited to the new-comers, their use ex- 
plained, an appropriate admouition given, and then, as before, they 
were taken to the dean of the philosophical faculty, who examined 
them, and instructed them how they ought to live and to study .| In 
Wittenberg, the practice was discontinued in 1733 ; and sixteen gros- ■ 
chen, which the Depositor had received from a Beanus^ were handed 
over to the philosophioal fa«ulty.J 
B.— PI 



The Deposition, in spite of all the tragi-comic annoyances to which 
the new-comers had to subject themselves, was still, as we have seen, 
intended in earnest; was even recognized, and indeed commanded, in 
the academical statutes, and perfonned in the presence and with the 
help of the dean of the philosophical faculty. 

Unprincipled older students perverted the practice, however, in a 
dishonest manner, into the devilish caricature of Pennalism. This has 
been described to ns by many cotemporaries, even in many official 
papers, in royal rescripts, and in a decree of the Diet of Ratisbon ; all 
of which agree so perfectly that we cannot, unfortunately, doubt at all 
of the actual existence of this imp of tht devil. 

We have already seen that the university statutes and annals show 
that at all times dangerous vices and disorders were arising in all the 
universities. 

In a discourse by Prof. Wolfgang Heyder, of Jena,§ in 1607, the 
whole repulave life of a rude, disorderly student is described in the 
strongest language ; but Pennalism is not alluded to in it. But only 
a few years later, about 1610 and 1611, it first appeared, || and for fifty 
years, until 1601, it had possession of the universities. The flourishing 
season of its tyranny fell in a most terrible period for our country, in 
that of the Thirty Years' War ; in those years when it seemed as if evil 
had completely gained dor 
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What now was the distinction between PennRlIsm and the other 
previous vices of student-life ; and how did it come to pass that even 
governments allied themselves together and sought all possible means 
of exterminating it ! 

The reas n ww tiat this case was not one of excess by a single per- 
son as hal ] reviou'il) happene \ but was a real conspiracy, an organi- 
zation of bil men b> means of «hich oHer ai 1 abandoned students 
esercsed the 1 irshest tjranny over the younger, and made all discl- 
j.line imposs Lie Nur wis th s organization confined to one isolated 
German university The ringleaders in all of tl em had entered into a 
league for the m iinten iuce of their villainous scheme, for the prevention 
of all discipline an 1 the frustration ot all the regulations of academical 
authorities 

If It is asked how tl is hell sli Jcigue couU establish itself in so few 
years, it may bt, said that the existing ceremony of Deposition was an 
assistance to it And when one generafion cf elder students had, 
under the cbak of inflttnj onlj the usual annoyances, estabhshed 
com] let* authoi tv over tl e new comers, and kept them for a year in 
the harshest manner under the ndecent and abominable Pennal ser- 
vice it was endured in the htj-e aftei the lennal year was ended, of 
taking a phce among those who should m turn tyrannize over new- 
(omeis Tlius the goveinment of these tyrants propagated itself from 
one generation to the next 

The older or tjranmzing students, were called Scliorists, "because 
they cut off {abaesekoren) the hair ol the younger students, and also 
give thcin a good dresaiig down, or as their vulgar dialect had it, 
sheared {r/esckcren) them They were also called Absoluti, as being 
Ireed fiom the Pcunal obi gations * 

The nimo (Pennals) of the subject students I as been variously de- 
nved Itmiglf,\eij eiilentlj have been deiued from the wearing 
of such ■» lunch of feathers as is esen now used in schools under tbe 
naiie of lenial f those students wcie intended to be ridiculed by it 
wlo m luat loualj made notes of the lectures J 

fhe nijde in which the Schonsts appehended the new-comers is 
given by Schroder When young [cople he says, "come to the 
university they have scarcely set one foot ins de a door, or house, or 
city befjie one of these national brothers waits upon them to inquire, 
' Will 1 u come to the magnificus, ind promise to obey him in all 
pr>per things 2 What majn li u*! thev ask 'You have no friend 
neir him, it is ansnered, and his opinion of you will be small. We 
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will advise you how to arrange matters so that you shall thank m all 
your lives. Follow our advice with cheerfulness, or you will have to 
follow it in sorrow ; join yourself to the nation ; a year soon goes by ; 
lestthey treat you so that j'ou will have cause lo curse them all your life.' 

" To accomplish their designs they used both deceit and force. As for 
the former, thej pretended that their organization and meetings estab- 
lished love and friendship, — as the Epicureans were accustomed to doi 
probably; that is, by great glasses, beakers, and cans. ITiere they 
bound themselves to each other, with cursing and swearing, to live and 
die like brothers for the welfare of each other. But scarcely would 
an hour or half an hour go by, when from one word, or one cup which 
one had got more or less than another, arose a great quairel ; and those 
who a little before had been willing to praise each other to the heavens, 
both by word and writing, were abusing each other and pulling each 
other by the hair."* 

We have many descriptions of the vile and abandoned student-life of 
the period of Pennalism ; the following very lively one is from tlie 
paeudonyraoiis Philander von Sittewald ; f 

" Meanwhile I gftw a great chamber ; a common lodging-room, or miiseiini, 
or study, or beur-ehop, or wine-sliop, or ball-room, or harlot's eatabliBliment, 
&c., &Q. In tiuth 1 cannot roilly say wbat it was, for I saw in il*alt these 
things. Ic was swarming full of students. The most eminent of them sat at 
a table, and dmnb to eoctk other untjl their eyes tiirneil in their heads like 
those of a stuck caif. One drank to another from a dish — out of a shoe ; one 
ate gloss, another dirt ; a third diunk from a dieh in which were all sorts of 
food, enough to make one sicli l« see it. One gave another his hand : they 
asked each other's names, and promised to he friends and brothers forever ; 
with the addition of this clause, ' I will do what is pleasant to you, and avoid 
wiiat is unpleasant to you ;' and so each mould tie a string off hia leather 
breeches to the many-colored doublet of the other. But those with whom 
another refused to drink acted like a madman or a devil ; sprang up as high as 
they could for anger, tore out their hair in their eagerness to avenge such an 
insult, threw glasses in each others' faces, out with their swoi-ds and at each 
other's heads, until here and there one fell down and lay there ; and such quar- 
rels I saw happen, even between the best friends and blood relatives., with dev- 
ilish rage and anger. There were also others who were obliged to serve as 
waters and pom out drink, and to receive knocks on the head and pulls of the 
hur, and other similar attentions, which the others bestowed on them as if on. 
BO many horses or asses ; sometimes drinking to them a dishful of wine, and 
singing the Bacchus song, or repeating the ^cciias Wasa—' O vilnita glarianim !' 
Besp. 'JIfiAi gralisainmm .''—which waters were termed by the rest, Bacchants, 
Pennals, house-couka, mother-calves, sucklings, quosimodugeniti ; and they 
sang a long song about them, beginning — 

'ProiKil)' nil Ibe Fennali hither urn pitbcreil, 

And which ends — 



^el 0/ Peace, 33 ; l]i Scbutl^en, 
. Given bj SehLiltgen. p. 35. 
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" At the conclusion of these ceremonies and BOnga they cat off their hair, as 
they do that of a professing nun. From this, the^e studente are ciiiled £1:^- 
ristm, also Agirrr, I'amalisiret ; but among themselves they call each other gay, 
free, honest, brave, or stout-heatted students. 

" Others I Bnw wandering about with their eyes nearly shut, as if they wers 
in the dark, each with a drawn sword in his hand, which they would strike on 
the stones UU the sparks flew ; then would ciy out into the air so that it 
would give one a p^n In the ears ; would assault the windows with stones, 
clubs, and sticks, and cry out. Here, Fennal 1 here, Feix ! Here, Bech ! here, 
caterpillar I here, Mount-of-Olives-man 1 with such a tearing and stiiking, 
di'iving and running about, cutting and thrusting, as made my h^r stand on 
end. Others drank to each other off seats and benches, or off the table or the 
floor, under their arms, under their tegs, on their knees, with the cup under 
them, over them, behind them, or before them. Others lay on the floor and 
let tt be poured into them as if info a funnel. 

" Soon the diinklng-cups and pitchers began to fly at the doors and the 
stove, and through the windows so outrt^eously, that tt provoked me ; and 
others lay there, spewing and vomiting like dogs." 

A second description of this abominable student-Iifo is given by 
SchSttgen, from a work published at Giessen,* which states that " tbe 
Schorist?, at the Pennal feasts, when they have eaten and drank to 
their satisfaction, are accustomed to carry off movables, books, manu- 
scripts, clothes, and whatever else they happen to find ; and, moreover, 
to be guilty of all manner of insolences, such as breaking down and 
destroying stoves, doors, windows, tables, and chests. 

"And, further, the younger students have been made to copy all sorts 
of writings, to wait, to go of errands, even ten and twenty miles and 
more. If one of these timleferiala and Pennal-flayers happens to choose 
to have something copied, tbe junior must be at hand to serve as hia 
scribe ; has be guests and friends with him, the young man must be 
there to wait ; is there any thing else to be done or to be obtained, or 
to be brought from any of the neighboring villages, the young fellow 
must go at his order, and be bis servant, messenger, and poi-ter. Does 
he choose to walk, the junior must attend as hia body-guard ; is he 
stupidly drunk, the novice must not flinch nor budge from him, but 
mast remain close at hand as if he were his master, must serve him and 
help him along the street. Is he sick, the juniors must wait on him 
by turns, so that lie need never be alone ; does he wish for music, if 
the jimior is skilled in it he must be bis musician, all night long if he 
desires it la any thing else whatever required, the new-comer is set 
about it, and he must be forthcoming, even if he were sick in bed 
from bis discipline, and at midnight. Does the older student get into 
a quarrel or a fight, the junior must carry liis sword to him, and be 
ready for assiduous semce in the matter. Would he gratify bis vilo 
desires with blows, the junior must suffer the blows and boxes on the 

• Schrtttgen. p. 4C: from "FtnnalUmi Abrogatlo ft rrnfiinaUo Be Academia HaKSo Lit- 
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car wliicli come from his cursed and devilish passion ; must patiently 
endure the most shameful persona! abuse, and must let the other woik 
h 3 ent le v. 11 upon h as f ) e were nolh n^ b t a 1 ^ In si ort 
he treats h n I ke a slave alter h s o n hatetul 11 ilmost n o e 
harshly tl an the harshest t) rants or m st slaneless nt could lo 
and whit s st II more altho f,li these to t ento s nfl ct th m st u 
endurable torin es pon the e jo g people they n st pre e v% per 
petual s I nee about t, and m st not dare to oj en the r I j s or co n 
pla n to a y one e en to the aci le cal a thur t es or other se 
they n 11 never I* al I ei and adm t el to he me t Je t^ wl h 
threat terrifies them so much, that they mould suffer the most severe 
and vilest shame and torment ten times over rather than to inform 
any one about it." 

We find a third description in a rescript of Duke Albrecht of 
S H 



h pw ts has 



only do our universities perceptihl] lose in goo.l repntat on, but manj 
parents in distant places either determine not to send their children at 
all to this university — founded with such gi'eat expense by our honored 
ancestors, now resting in peace with God, and thus far maintained by 
ourselves— or to take them away ^ain ; so that if this most hafmful 
state of affairs is not ended and removed out of the way at the begin- 

• Doted Dec. 9; given by Mfj-hrt. p, 205. 
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ning, it may well happen that very soon no students whatever will be 
left in the place, and that this institution, which even in these careful 
and perilous times is so useful in advancing the glory of God, spread- 
ing abroad his name, which alone makes blessed, the promotion of all 
good and liberal arts, and the maintenance of spiritual and temporal 
government, which depends on ihem, may go entirely to ruin."* 

Much influence was exerted by a work upon Pcnnaiiam, entitled, 
"Chiistian Recollections of the Orders and Honorable Customs intro- 
duced in many of the Evangelical U Diversities in Germany, and of the 
barbarous ones now for some years crept in during these misei'abla 
times, by Johannes Matthteus Mejfart, Doctor in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Professor in the Ancient University of Erfurt : Schleissin- 
gen, 1630." The auibor will be remembered by many readers by his 
hymn, "Jerusalem, thou lofty builded city," and by his two works 
"On the Heavenly Jerusalem," and " On the Four Last Concerns of 
Men." It may be imagined what the feelings of one who found such 
pleasure in the great themes of eternity would be in respect to tlie 
immoral and vicious courses of the students of bis univetsity.f In se- 
vere anger against it, be describes it in the eoai'sest terms, only caring 
to make his account true and comprehensive. His anger sometimes 
carries him beyond moderation, and even to injustice to the Lutheran 
Church ; but the substantial truth of bis desci'iption of Pennalism ia 
shown by its agreement with those of his contemporaries.]; 

Although in earlier times part of tlie students lived immorally, still 
new-comers could easily avoid them, and follow their own course. 
But during the ascendency of Pennalism this was substantially impos- 
sible, as appears by a letter of the well known Schnppius to his son, 
who was about entering the nniversity. He says to him : "You may 
imagine that at the universities they sup clear wisdom up by spoon- 
fuls, and that no folly is to be seen in any comer, but when you come 
there, you must be a foo! for the first year. You know tliat I have 
spai'ed no pains or money upon you, and that you have not grown up 
l>eliind your father's stove, but that I ha\e came 1 you about fiom one 
place to another, and that already a great lord his lockel upon lou 
with pleasure and given you a place at h s table Bnt van must for 
get this. For it is a part of wisdom to be foolish with the age anj 
to give in to its manners so far as conscience will allow LLt yourself 
be plagued and abused for this year, not onh m gool German but m 
sla'iff. When an old Wetterauer or Vogelsberg Milk Cudgel steps up 
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and pulls your nose, let it not appear singular to you ; endure it, nnd 
liarden youi'self to it. 'Olim memimsse juvahil.' I warn you faith- 
fully against becoming yourself one of the gang of Schorists after the 
Pennal year is over."* Whether tlie son followed this advice after 
enduring the frightful Pennal life for a whole year, is very doubtful. 

" The end of the Pennal year," says Schotfgen, " was the absolution ; 
in which a member of the whole Landsman nschaft 'absolved' tliem, 
after the conclusion of the year, and declared them real students. For 
this purpose the pooi- Pennal was obliged first to go round to all the 
members of the Landsman nschaft, and request them to permit him to 
be released from his slavery. If he found grace in their cyea, he had 
now to furnish an absolution feaat. After this he was a student, and 
there forthwith entered into him seven evil spirits, who made him 
torment the Pennala ju,?t as he had himself been tormented." 

The various governments now undertook to put an end to these 
evils, but after a time they found that successful efforts wei'e in]possihl<j 
sm^rh For if m ill-conducted Schorist were sent awav fi'om Leipzig, 
he would go to Jena, and be recei^ed with open arms bj 1 is com- 
paniins theie For this reason several universities as A^itlenberg, 
Komgsbeig M'lrburg and others, associated together ani ma3e stat- 
utes m einiraon against the practice f Stiil they accomplished no 
more th-jn other single universities w ith tlieir innumerable j rohibitions 
and severe punishments. 

In 1654, the German princes toolj occasion at the D et of Pat bon 
to procure the following ordinance :l " Whereas we have L k n nto 
careful consideration the severe and bitter affl t ns espe ally the 
bloody and wearisome war, with which Almigl tv Gfo 1 n 1 s j st ce 
is disciplining our beloved fatherland and the Ge man nat on together 
with other neighboring kingdoms and count es i 1 have 6t 11 n ore 
ripely considered the causes whereby these e Is hive con e pon a 
country and people so remarkably prosperous, e ht e fo nd not Ui be 
the least, among other fearful vices which have come nto vo ne not 
withstanding both the first and second tables of tl e Ten C n 1 

ments of God, that most harmful and disorje ly custom w! h 1 as 
crept into the universities of Germany, called Pennal sn hy I J 
certain young persons, reckless, wicked, evij-tia ned a d negle t ng II 
Christian discipline, waylay in the most scandalo s manne tl ose vl o 
come from other places to the universities from tiivial schools, pseda 
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gog^ums, or gymtiasiums, to acquire va 1 th 1 1 

tongues, liberal arts, philosophy, or in th h li t It 11 sa 

those who are bom and brought up in tl pl h h 

sities are, — who treat them barbarously, t ly w h 1 fii g 

gestures and words, but with dishonorable and abominable abuses and 
blows, and often demand of them such service and waiting on as a rea- 
sonable master would hesitate to requiie from the least of his servants, 
— but also oblige these new students, at coming and going, aod when- 
ever else they choose, to furnish them with feasts and entertainments f 
so that the money which their parents, often with the utmost difficulty, 
in these times, when money is so scarce, have given them to maintwa 
them through the year, must be squandered in one and another drink- 
ing-bout and feast; so that many good minds are driven desperate by 
such ' exagitations' and ' concussions;' and the result is, that many weli- 
begnn courses of study are obstructed, and parents disappointed in the 
hopes they have conceived, as well as the church, die government, 
schools and the commonwealth, deprived in the most unjustifiable man- 
ner of useful instruments,"* 

But this ordinance in like manner failed of its effect ; and successful 
steps in the business wei'e only first taken from 1060 to 1662. Saxony 
was first ; Peiinalism being driven out from her nniversities of Witteii- 
berg, Jena, and Leipzig, by the regulation that a student expelled from 
one of them for that.i a, h Id t b ad tt 1 t h f th 
others. This exampk f II w d by th t f II Im fadt, 

Giessen, Altorf, Rostock F nLf t, d K c^b g I 1C64 El t 
Friedrich Wilhelm p f Uy fi d tli E ^sb th 

against Pennalism, by dt hhl pssegtJ 

tjon against the mode Ihtdts lymtotl y 

are "held in servitud f y d d 1 d tl gl 1 

throngh. And he add Tl us 1 d d I 1 f so 11 

pleases the Pennals, tb t tl y f t th f 1 d t k ml 

pleasure in their serv d b d t th t tl y t ij d t 

shame to recognize th I ybassmgd ptbl tra d 
other outward distinct Idor bt bldtl dt 

and tlius come to respect the usurped authority of their disorderly 
■ seniors more than tlie regular power of ibe established academical 
magistracy."! 

It was only after the extinction of Pennalism, which was finally de- 
stroyed about 1660, that well-meaning students could employ their 
time well at the universities. This appears by the following letter 

• This ordlnsnce fs foUuned by Uie prohibilloD of Feonalism iMutrd by Duke Ebtrbanl of 
Wiirwinfterg, in 1665. (Klupfel, 184 ) ■ t ArnoWt. i, 446. 
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from Dr. Haberkorn, at Giessen, to Dr. Weller, April 6, 1661.* He 
writes: "Tlie condition of our university since we liave utterly de- 
sti'oyed the Pennal system, is quiet and prosperoue. The number of 
students does not deci'ease, but increases. The ridiculing and otber 
features of the accursed Pennalism have entirely ceased, so that I 
hardly seem to be rector, aUbough I yet Jiold that office. Many pa- 
rents thank God with uplifted hands, and wish our university much of 
the divine blessing. I remember to liave earnestly urged year high- 
Worthiness, at Frankfuit, to push your efforts to banish this heli-hound 
out of all the universities in the Iloman Empire ; but that in spite of 
all the pains that could be taken, it could not be clone. Now, how- 
ever, I doubt not your high-worthiness will make use of your great in- 
fluence and good fortune, to banish this deviltiy at least out of the 
Saxon universities. For our example shows clearly that the object is 
proved practicable, and tliat the devil will fiiil of his purpose, however 
much pains he takes to maintain liis kiugdom of Pennalism." 

To return once i IT f ? '1 m. It has been 

observed that the old p f 1 D ] j have given rise 

to Pennalism, and h as 1 I k f and also, that 

thoroughly organiz 1 so f I m I pp silion to all dis- 

cipline, and this no ly 1 rs b 1 at there existed 

a league embracing sc 1 f 1 ! h p d the operation 

even of the severes g 1 

These societies I f 1 to is ' but they had 

notliing in common h h f 1 period. The lat^ 

ter, as we have seen, were openly established and recognized corpoi'a- 
tions, who elected procnratoi's, took part in the government of the 
university, &c. ; whereas Uie "nations" of the 17th centuiy covro- 
aponded to the " Xanrfsmann»cAq/i!«i."f This is clearly shown by a 
" programme" issued by the University of.Leipzig in 1654, at expelling 
a Schorist. " From this," says Schijttgen.l " we see that the Schorists 
liad their ' nations,' and in them seniores, Jtsci, and a fiscal officer; 
that they had a coirespondence with other universities, and that when 
one university would endure one of their number no longer, they pro- 
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vided for liim elsewhere ; that they held those dishonorable who re- 
vealed any matter to the authorities, and persecuted them everywhere." 
From a similar document of November 13, 1659, we see in still greater 
detail, "that each 'nation' had its seniors, directoi's, fiscal department, 
and even its beadles, who held their ofBces by turns, some for a longer 
and some for a shorter lime. New-comers had to submit to be ' in- 
scribed' in one of these. They were cited betoi'e the Sciiorists, and 
their cases adjudicated ; and every one who accoiding to this tribunal 
was guilty of any thing, was fined in money or in an enleitaioment. 
Any one who told tales out of school, or went to the authorities to 
compliun, was held dishonorable," 

What a devilish sort of authority the "seniors" of tJiese nations 
practiced, appears from an example given by Schottgen.* In 1339 a 
student named Holdoitf complained to the piorector at Rostock, that 
"as his I'ennal year was out some days since, and he was required to 
proceed to Copenhagen to enter into an employment there, he had 
gone to Ilopner, as senior of his nation, Bnd had asked to be absolved. 
He answered, however, that it had been decided in the nation that he 
must stay six weeks over his year; and therefore he required him to 
slay. He went to him again and asked amicably that he might be 
absolved ; to wliich Hopner answered that he must remain, and should ; 
and that if he did not complete his year, and six weeks, six days, six 
hours, and six minutes besides, he would be sent for. Ho asked him a 
third time to absolve liirn ; but H5pner answered no less positively 
that if he did not stay, and went, Ue would surely be sent for." Hap- 
ner afteiw-ud cited Hoi loiff before him ani becau'.e for flight he did 
not apjear that senior and four others broke into his lo Igings at night 
with diawn swoids 

As the Ijrtnnj of Pennnhsin wis based on these nations, and oper 
ated by mc mi ot them Electoi tricdnch "Wilhelm, m the resciipt 
alreaiy quotLd, ordains with gieat justice 'ihjt the most injiuious 
Sistem t Pennalism a« well ss thp iiationd oi^anizati jns shall be 
whollY broken up ind dcstrojLd"f The truth of the fuitbcr allege 
tion in the 'ame reocript viz, th^t Pennals hnio becom so coiniple'l 
liy their discrde h lite that they hnie toigolten their freelom, anJ 
take piide in their severe servitude appeals fiom the tolloninv fact 
W heu the E'ecf oi of S ixonj s ordinance agi inst Pennaliim in Leipzig 
was published in 1661, "iiioi-e than two hundred Pennala got together. 
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and foolishly swore to adhere to the practice of Pcnnalism, and not 
permit it to perish. They, however, soon thought better of it."* 

But were these associations destroyed, together with Pennalism, in 
tlie year 1662 1 By no means. We shall see that the Bursekensckaft 
substantially pnt an end to Pennalism, although it may be said to have 
continued to exist in the Landsmannscha/lm, bnt not in its eai'lier 
coarse and abominahle phase. 

VL HxSrOBY OF the U.VlVEEBlTIEa IB THE KlCHTEKNin CeSTOUY. 

A. Nationalism, — Tub Lakdsmannschaften. 

Pi,m ahim as we ha\e seen, was biscd upon the national o ^lu xi 
tioni When it was supprewpd m tie year Idbi, U «a ^*t.ed 
whether it was extirpated fiom the roots or m olher word" nhether 
these orijanizations also weie supj rcssnd ' The answei given was by no 
means It is however, not easv to substantiate this answei by fatts 
The nationil orffanizttiona being stnctlj foihidden it was uece«saiy to 
conced their existence by dl possible means The statutes of one ot 
the iMrdsmannsc/ia flea, {or example, provide that a new member at 
lis entrance si all give his woid of honw that he will never re\eil 
what happens at any time mih n the souety th-it he will ilnajs be 
ddigently watchful agimst renounteiu (stid nts belonging lo no so 
ciety), anl mdl never reseal th\t su h a society e\ists and will even 
endeavor to cause the contrary to be believed But in case he shall 
be seiioiish questioned on the suljtct by the ptlice or the lettor he 
must he stDutl), and be willing to gne np his existen.* at the unnei 
sity for the sale of the soeietv * 

In such secreej it is nituial th it the Lcmdsmann'^cltoflen is lonj 
as they weie prohibited should come to light oidj occisi nalK We 
will give a few eiamplpt 

In 1682 twenty jears after ll , supjiebson uf Pennalism iIkic 
arose a ^reat tumult of the fttu Jents in Leipzig npon the prjlibition 
of the national (uginizations by an electoral lesciipt, anj it re]ured 
the seveiest penalties to carry out the rule f 

In l7lY there arose, nil at once at Halle, 1 multitude ol Landi, 
mannschaflm, Meiners names twdie Thev chose seniois nnd sub 
seniors, and openly wore coloi" as miiks of distinction, as those of the 
Marches of Poraerania, &c These associations were immeLately 
prohibited by a royal rescript.}: 

The Landsmannseka/Un were forbidden at Eoslockg in 1150, at 
• Haupt, 804. 1 Gretschel, 274. 

JUciners (HMon/, Iv. Uii) snys tlial lliew sssnctalloiis »cro in fart suppressed. Bui aurere. 
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Jena in 1'7C5 and 1778, at Kiel in 177i, at GOftingen in 1762, at Er- 
furt in 1794, in Prussia and at Altovf in consequence of the deei-ee of 
the diet of 1795. In 1816, when the Barsehetisehtift was oi^aniwd, 
jMndsmaTmschaftin existed in most of the unirei'sities, and a contest 
took place between them and the Barschetiscka/l. 

From two of these academical prohibitions, it appears that Pennal- 
ism still survived in the Landsmaanschaftea. Thus the Rostock law 
of 1850 says: "Pennalism, that barbarous custom, barbarously named, 
having been driven into exile from our universities, for their good, let 
Nationalism also, with the evils which come with it, be put away from 
oar coui'se of education. Therefore, if any one shall attempt to set on 
foot any thing either of the name, or the thing itself, who shall assume 
the title of senior, . , who shall subject to himself new-comers or 
others, or annoy them, or shall exact money from them, even a penny, 
him we shall estimate altogether unfit to he a member of this 
academy." 

The law of the University of Kiel, of 1774, is still more severe: 
" Any one daring to introduce or establish the infamous custom of 
Pennalism, condemned and proscribed by all good and wise persons, 
or to call together seditious assemblies, or to set up the national socie- 
ties, or to annoy students lately come to the university, by the exac- 
tion of money, or entertainments, or other unjust treatment, shall be 
subjected to penalties, to be determined in each case, and shall be put 
away, as an enemy and traitor to the university." 

That Pennalism stJU prevailed in Gottingen, appears from a rescnpt 
of MUnchhausen to the univereity, of 1757; which directs care to 
be taken, " that neither shall newly arrived students, by the post or 
other conveyance, be made sport of; nor shall such students as use, for 
their own pleasure, to form the acquaintance of new-comers, and to 
that end to put themselves in their way, obtain them lodgings and 
strike up fi'iendships with tliem, be permitted to practice such pre- 
sumptuous means of coiTupting young pereons.'"* 

Kliipfelf gives a striking sketch of the Landsmannscha/ten or Corps. 

"Each Corps." he says, "is divided into regular and irregular membei'S, 
Corpi-bwscliat, and Senoncen. Only the former aie full menibara of the iiMsotiu- 
tion, and form its nncleus ; the others, as their nunie indicates, are aiich as do 
not clium full members' rights, but attach themselves to the Corps for tliusake 
<^ its pii}tection and inSuence. In like manner the Seiunictn are in a sort of 
noi-itiate, where every one wishing to join the Corps has to remain for a. time, 
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niitjl lie cm claim full memberslilp. Admission is atteniled with eoi'tiiin cere- 
monies, fioqutfiitly Willi » liuvt of cateeiintttiou ou the Cavaiwit and prttioiples of 
ilie asEOciatiou, Clie sttachiiig a ribbon, tlie communlcaUon of tbo cipliur of tha 
imaoiaatlon, and the kiae of brotherhood. At the head of the orgiini/tttion, mid 
chosen from among membevB, for one year, stands a seiiioi', » conseiilor, a 
Bucretaiy, and a number of speditl committeemen (weifdie Ckorprle), propor- 
tioned to that of the members. All these together oonetiUilfi the coHiioi], 
irhich resolves abEolutel; upoa all matters connected with the Corps, attends 
to Its connectjons abroad, preades at lis regular fealivals, and to which the 
imcoudiiJonal obedience ot erery member is due. Each Corpa hag, bB^den, 
miuor distinctive pecnliaiiUeB, to which it is a point of importance Co adhere 
ivithont variaUon. The various Corps are connected together by thoir com- 
mon object of matntMning tlio Canaaeid^ and of keeping up their fontnetic 
and biilllant phase of etudent-life. The co-operation necessar)' lor these pur- 
poses l8 kept up by the convention of Benioiu, and the convention of cominittee- 
wen. These hold the place ot supreme authority among the atudenta, and 
geek to maintain their position by means of the rule, that every student who 
■would have a voice in public matters must belong to an association and act 
through his Senior ; that the Convention of Seniors alone shall give laws, 
direct festivals, and put forth decisions ; and that any one opposing its deter- 
minations or disobeying its decisions on points of iionor, fc., shall, by bo doing, 
incur the coodemuation of infamy. 

" Fmm these societies, and among them, there grew into existence a kind 
of student-life, social among its members, and jov^ to others. Their mem- 
liei^ had fteq^uently been filends at the Inferior schools ; each upheld all, and 
all each : theconsGionsnessof belonging to an organimtion gave a certdn con- 
fidence and fi'eedom to tlioir manners ; prominent and fiivorite persons, such 
as every Corps contained, planted and cherished ft cheerful and hold spirit. 
At the same time, each society strove to outdo the rest in the splendor and 
solemnity of their sodety and annivei-sary feasts ; and there was always a mng- 
uiflcent display when whole Corps, with all their dependents, met at some fes- 
tival, and the society colors vied with each other io display. 

"But dangerous and grievous harms b^an to show themselves, derived 
from the Corps oixaninttton. 

" The dmuU fMntm, or circles of brothers, were Intended to be socieMes of 
Intellectually educatfd young men, of an ago most susceptible to lofty ideas, 
and who were summoned to mental growth in an atmosphere such as, when 
kept in moUon by t^o flights of genius, will stimulate tlie noblest powers. 
But these dreles became too exclusively mere open convivial societies of good- 
felluws, aiming chiefly at pleasure, and very often at eii^ieedingly material 
jJeasures, without any higher purpose, or broad and inspiriting belief^. This 
erapUuess and inapidity must, of course, very soon become irksome to intel- 
lects and Byiirita of the higher class. These would not suffer themselves to be 
hidden under sliowy externals and pompons public appearances. The brother- 
hood among the brethren of the safeties, which was held upas one of the chief 
aims of the organization, was not always that true friendship so delightful to 
the hearts of the young, which forms a basis ibr lifelong assocIaUoas, altiiougb. 
the Corps-statutes expressly prescribe such ; for the real bnsJB of friendship 
was frequently wanting, namely, true respect, arising from noble aims and 
goodness of character. The Corps was altogether unfit to be a sghool for such 
virtues ; the system of subordination to the seniors was opposed to noble im- 
pulses. The ambition of becoming one of that number pervertedaud destroyed 
fiiendshlp. The less the Interest felt in intellectual things, so much the 
greater was the power of sensual tniiuences ; and the principle adopted by the 
Corps, that the private life of a member was no concern of the whole body, as 
long as he did not endanger what the Omcmeat held as their Iionor, inclined 
towards a tolerance in respect to moiHls. which was only too well adapted 
shamefully to pervert the moral perceptions of a young man, and to lead him 
off Into a vioions course of sensual and dissolute indulgeiAce in which many have 
been ruined, bnt irom. which the Corps, as such, never saved one. 

"The state of feeling within these societies may be judged of from the pro- 
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vfdons in the statutes und the Comment, which reqniie that any niembci- hav- 
ing a venereal dweiwe shall notify the feict at the beer-hotise (j£nm>«>, and shall 
siitfev a penalty if he fifiht a duel while ill. It is demoiiatrahk, also, that tlie 
CorpB-festival often ended in meie oi^ea ; and many unfortunate and per- 
verted youth were first luduoud to procnre membership and atandii^ in socie- 
ties for the sake of thdr vicious iudulgences. At TUblngen, it has happened 
that a whole Corps has become corrupted. This skme low condition of morals 
is indicated more and more hy the meeUngs at the Knapi, where the beer- 
laws {Bkr-Omniail) were so easily made an instrument of vulgar drnnkcntieEs, 
and where the abiliti«s of honor, as well of individnal members of the same 
Corps, as of the different Corps themselves, was determined by the stambrd of 
their onpncity tor drinking, whose highest grade, that of Beer-king, was given 
fur the ability to dispose of eighty pints {acSoppen>. 

■' With this coarseness and even vulgarity of tone, which soon prevMled in 
the Coriis, was connected the misuse of the Comment as a slimuliia to duel- 
ing, and the bullying ipauiaichi) and ' renowning ' which were its consequen- 
ces. No one wag thought honorable eicept such as were ready to give 
satisfaction on the dueling-ground ; and he was a jolly resiiectable Buitwh, 
aod the pride of hia society was such a one as had already fought many doels, 
aud was known as a keen and powerful swordsman. To become such was the 
aim of their ambition. Quarreling, Insnlts, provoking conduct, a (oachlness 
carried so iiiras to be ridicalouB, and InnnnietaWe duels wore the consequence. 
To make up the full number of a hundred duels was the only ambition of 
many students ; and while learned studies suffered In this state of things, 
sodal life was an unpleasant existence upon a continual war-footing, in which 
those nnaoqu^nted with weapons were entirely defenseless. Indeed, to behave 
toward these last in a manner usually reckoned utterly dishonomhle, was no 
prejudice to the honor of a Burieh, and to hreak one's word of honor to a Phi- 
toto- was only a matter of sport. The sodeWes were aJao in a state of constant 
exdtement and irritation agtunst each other. 'ITie privilege of changing 
freely from one Corps to another avt^led nothing ; for any one who had In- 
snlted one, was obliged, before he coald enter another, to %ht duels all round 
with the former ; nor could a new Corps establish itself on a received footing 
except hy fighting itself into Tec(«mtion. A continual rivalry, also, gave 
abundance of ocoaaon for constant quarrels, which ended in duels for the 
honor of each man's countiy ; in which every member of the Corps, as the lot 
or the decirfon of the senior shonld determine, wa* obliged to fight for the 
honor of the society. In this manner It come to pass, lastly, that the whole 
body of students were, by means of the Corps, only divided into larger parties ; 
and that much the largest nnmiier had tfl submit to he tyrannized over by a 
minority of the members of the Corps, and even by a still smaller number, 
namely, the Convention of Seniors, which, as we have seen, was constitufisd 
by no means of the most respectable, but only of the most bullying of the 
students. ' ' 

With t!»is desci-iptlon of KIGpfei's may be compared the Comments 
of two of the Corps, given iu the Appendix, and agreeing entirely with 
hira.* The Comraeut treats chiefly of honor, how it may be pre- 
served, attacked, and regained when lost. The sword is the bilismati 
of honor. Accordingly, much of the Comment discusses the duel, and 
liow it may be occasioned and fought. Nothing is said of goo<l 
morals; aud, on the contrary, more than one paragraph betrays how 
low was the condition of the Corps in this respect, and proves only too 
clearly the truth of Kliipfel's description. 

This author C!t*!S, in another place, the technical terms of the societies. 
The Comment defines the names Fox, Brandfox, Young Eursch, Old 
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Bui'scli, Mossy Head.* " Every student not a member of a sociely is 
a reaouncer." One not holding himself subject to the Comment was 
R "savjtge" or a "finch," and on such, when opportunity offered, pun- 
ishment was inflicted with a whip or a stick. 

"The Comment," observes KliSpfel, "was probably modeled upon 
the ceremonial of the later chivalry and court life, as developed at the 
court of Louis XIV. Most of the French technical teims used in it 
are from this source."! Such woids, in part in distorted forms, are 
numerous; iucluding Comment, ComTnmt sugpmdu, Satisfaction. 
Aaantage, Toucke, Secundieren, Senommierert, Jimonce, Mallraitimm, 
Chargkyle, kc.l According to KlUpfel, the rapier with the plate- 
Bhaped guard came also from France.f 

After the peiiod of the dominion, and indeed tyranny, of the Lands- 
mannschaften, in the German nniversities, dating from the sixteenth 
century, there arose against them, in succession, two violent adversa- 
ries; fiist tiie Students' Orders, and afterwards the Bui's ch en schaft. 
The latter, as we have seen, definitely put an end to Peimalism. 

B. Students' Obdeiis, 
These arose about the middle of the eighteenth century. The fii^t 
prohibition of them appeared at Giittingen, in 1748, and was repeated 
in 1760 and 1762-1 ^^ ^^^ la"*r year appears the first trace of the 
same at Erlangen,^ in 1 765** at Tubingen ; in the same year, 1765, ap- 
peared the first prohibition of them at Jena, and another in l767.tt 
A third came out in 1795, in connection with an imperiiil edict against 
secret societies ; and a similar one was then issued in tlie Prussian 
universities and at AltdorfJI In 1802, Meiners announces, with sat- 
isfaction, of GftttiDgen,§§ that " it is now some yeai's since the strictest 
inquiry cou!d detect any of the ordera at our university ;" although ho 
naively adds, in a note, that " within a very short period traces of an 
order have been dUcovered." An accident, as I myself remerviber, led 
to this discovery. A student was diowned, and in sealing up his 
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effects, a list was found of nainea of membei'S [Konslantisten), Tliua 
the orders lasted until tlie first years of t!ie ninehienth c«ntury. At 
the time of the rise of the Banchensehaft (1816), tbey seem to have 
disappeared. I find no lecord of any contest of the Bursc/tensckn/t 
■with the ordei's, but only against the Landsmarmsckaften. 

What distinction existed between these Orders and the Landsmann- 
sckof/en or Gallons ? There must have been one, because they were 
always at enmity. Meiners says that they had much in common in 
their organization, and that the ordei's differed from the Landemann- 
sckaflen " only in that they admitted members without regard to their 
nationality." This was, it is true, one distinction, but not the only 
one ; a second was, the adoption by the oi'dei's of symbols analogous 
to those of the Free Masons, Thus, there were fonnd, in 1765, "traces 
of a lodge of Free Masons among the students at Tlibingen." Klupfel 
says, "most of the ordei's in the universities were off-shoots of Free 
Masonry."* In like manner, Englehardt saysj that the Older of the 
Cross, founded in 1^62, was organized throughout in the forms of 
Free Masonry. " In the place of assembly of the order, there was a 
basin with water, whose symbolic meaning was explained to those 
initiated ; a statue of fiiendship, and one of virtue, skulls, a cross of 
the order, with suu, moon, and stars, and a crucifix." The university 
senate reported, in 1767, that it had taken away some insignia of an 
order from some students, and that the ordei's, in s[ te of prof '\ t'o s, 
wei'e universal, both in Erlangen and the other Ger in un e ti t es, 
and that scarcely a student could be found who d d not belo ^ to an 

In 1770 the Order of Coopers was discovered wl h held !odt,es 
had degrees, and bad a destructive influence.J The Bla k Orler or 
Order of Harmony, arose in l77l, at Erlangen, and had men bers n 
Nuremberg and Coburg. Its grand lodge was in Bru « k I 
1797 wei'e found in the papers of this order cate 1 s of he first, 
second, and third grades, with symbols having an eli cal sg float o 
"The ceremonies of admission were adopted from the Free M sons 
with whom the Black Order seems to have mai ta el ery t ndly 
relations. The statutes of this order named Pythagoi'as as their first 
known master," So much will serve to descnbe this order as such ; 
and it also appears that they were not confined to the universities, nor 
to students. The same was the case with the Constantists, who existed 
at Halle in 1766, and had afterward (about 1798), members in civil 
and military stations at Berlin. Their laws seem to have included 

» Kliiptel. 930. t Engltbardl, ITS. t lb., 160, 183, ISl. 
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58 THE GERMAN- UNIVKLiSII'IES. 

tlie reclileaa Jacobinical religious and political opinions; and the 
Prussian niinisti'V believed "that the revolutionisfs sought to make 
use of the students in their designs."* 

From the foregoing, it seems that the orders were espouially actii'e 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, and oiilj- lasted into the 
fii-st years of the nineteenth century ; that they were enlirtly distinct 
from tiie Landsmannschaflert, having no regard for nationality, as the 
latter did ; having also symbols and degrees, and being in connection 
witli orders outside the universities; neither of wbioh was the case 
with the Landstmmnsdiaflen. Considering the existence of so essen- 
tial differences, it is not to be wondered at that tlie two organizations 
were in a state of bitter enmity. 

VII. HisioKY OF THE UmvBasiriES IN inii; Kinetbebih Ckxtuev. 
Ibtsoductios'. — My own Academical Expeeibsce. 

From the description of tlieZ««rfs»ianiisfAa/i! and orders, I might pass 
atonce totheBurschenschaft. But the question might justly be asked, 
Were there not, in these earlier times, some students who did not belong 
to liiese orders; or would it not be worth while to consider them! 
There certainly were many such ; but it is difficult to find nmch in- 
formation about them, for the very reason that they did not swear to 
any standai'ds or emblem?, nor were organized as an aasociatfd body, 
under common statutes. They did not, however, live in entire isola- 
tion, but in friendly circles ; and they were united by a friendship which 
needed no statutes. These circles, moreover, had a very definite char- 
acter a common iieal, common liboi, endeaioi's aft»-i \ cjmraon 
puipose 

I ha^o known 'ieveial sui-h circles and hue belongi. 1 to tii m It 
appeared to me that a '■nnple desciijtiou of mj o«n stn knt life 
will aflord a ra re hielj picture of such a crcle, than to give an 
abstiact charicle iz ition of them 

But the idea carried me further. Why should I, I asked, confine 
myself to my experience as a student ! Why not add that of my life 
04 a piofevBorJ 

I enteied the university in the first year of this century, 1801, and 
from that time to 1854, with comparatively small intervals, I have 
Ined lu the German universities. Having been a professor since 18U, 
I have, as such, stood In close personal relations with the students, 
and have taken sincei'e and active interest in their weal and woe. 

1 give, therefoie, after ripe consideration, an account <.<( all that was 

•The J6n» orHlnance gainst the Orders. in 1701, naraiis tlia Ordsrs uf Ilupa (E*ii* ranee), 
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important in my acailuraical life and experience, in ulironological 
order; having had excellent opportunities of coiisuking the best oral 
and written sources, and testimony on the spot, as to matters at a 
distance, and having observed the influence of whatever happened, 
upon the univeisity where I niight happen to be at the time. 

A. Goisa TO Halle, ih 1799. 
freUmtnaiy Vmn. 
Fifty -five years have passed since my first glance into university -life. 
I had left the JoachimsUial Gymnasium, at IJerJiii, and was going to 
visit my elder brother, Friederick, then a student at Hnlle. He, and 
other previous school- fellows, took me with them to the lectures. 
There I heard, for the first time, F. A. Wolf, whose lecture-room was 
crowded full, and who made a profound impression upon me. I 
thought it very singular, during the lectures of Master Gute on Isaiah, 
to hear the poor old man every moment interrupted by " Pst !" on 
which, aocoi'ding to the custom, he was obliged to repeat what he had 
been saying, I also visited the fighting-rooms, where I was intro- 
duced to the gi'eatest fighter and bully for the time being. He was a 
gi'eat stout Burgeh, in veiy simple costume — shirt, drawers, monstrous 
pantaloons, and on his head a lofty sturmer, i. e^ a three-cornered hat, 
with one corner brought forward to protect his eyes. This ogre made 
such an impression upon me, tliat I was at the trouble, some yeai's 
afterward, of inquiring what had become of him. I found that he 
had become tutor in the family of a miller, where he had every thing 
free, and a fixed daily allowance of nine pots of beer. There could 
scarcely bo a greater contrast than after this visit to the fighting-room, 
an excursion which I took on the Saale by moonlight, in listening to 
the melancholy notes of the French-horn at a distnnce. This short 
visit to Halle was a foretaste, indeed, of all the pleasures and soi'i-ows 
which I experienced there some years Inter. 

B. G6TTIN0EN. 

Easier, 1801, to Eauter, 1803. 

I left the Gymnasium at Easter, 1801, and went, in company with 
tny fiiend, now Piivy Councillor of Finance, Sotzmann, to Giittingen, 
by way of ThuHugia, 

We passed through Weimar. How gloiified, to my youthful imagi- 
nation, did eveiy thing appear in this home of the greatest genius of 
Germany ! I watched eveiy where for Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. 
I had, however, only the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the 
latter, mv father having given me a letter of iutrodtiction to liim. He 
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received me iq a very friendly manner, and invited me to snpper, 
where I found Cousi story-Councillor GUnther. It may be imagined 
how I hung upon every word from Herder. Fifty-three years have 
passed since that evening, but I can yet hear his observations on tiie 
idea of character. As he was in the habit of doing in hia writings, lie 
did otally ; beginning with the word itself, as denved from ^apaaaeiv, 
&Q. Fioni various remarks of Herder and Gantber, I saw, with sor- 
row, that there was a division among the heroes of Weimar ; a division 
with which I afterward became acquainted from Goethe's " Truth and 
Poetry from my Life." As I write this title, I lose all courage to 
^ve a more detailed account of Herder, in thinking of Goethe's incred- 
ibly correct and most masterly description of him. 

On arriving at Gsttingen, I took lodgings in the liouse of an instru 
ment-ruaker named Kriimer, which I mention for a reason that will 
soon appear. 

My father intended me for a jurist. I commenced my studies by 
attending lectures on the Institutions, froni Councillor Waldeck, taking 
notes iudustiiously. At the same time I procured a book then uni- 
versally used, Hiipfner'a Institutions, and made use of it in studying, 
along with my notes on Waldeck's lectures. To my astonishment, I fonud 
such an entire agreement between the book and my notes, that I gave 
up taking notes at all, but took HSpfner to lectures, to follow along in 
it. Unfortunately, I sat pretty near the lecturer's chair, and Waldeck 
espying my book, his keen eyes recognized it. To do this, and to 
break out into the most violent and pitiless attacks upon Hopfner, 
were the work of the same moment. My situation was not the most 
comfortable, as I had not the remotest intention of provoking old 
Waldeck. He did not, however, lay it up against me, but was vety 
friendly, when I attended his lectures on the Pandect", in the winter 
term, and afteiwai'd gave me an excellent testimonial, earned, how- 
ever, with infinite discomforL He lectured on the Pandects three 
hoars daily! 

He belonged entirely to the old school of jurists; liis edition of 
Heineceius' Compendium of the Institutes is now used only at Coimbra. 

In the summer term of 1802, 1 attended the lectures on civil iaw of 
one who prepared the way for the subsequent school of Savigny — 
namely, Hugo. His lectures, in connection with which we had ques- 
tions in jurisprudence to solve, were marked by critical aoutnen ; 
and his relentless controversial powers, not seldom directed against 
Waldeck as a representative of the old school, did not at all displease 
ns. Hugo also wrote the sharpest reviews in the Gottiiigen papers, 
otherwise chiefly of a neutral character. I I'amember one sucli, an 
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attack on Malblmic's Pfiiidects, under ■wliicli a reiidur liacl wiitten 
" Hunc tu, Romane eavelo."* 

In iny fourth tenn I turned my attention^ with my fntlier's consent, 
to political economy, attended Sartorius' lectui'es on politics, and 
studied for myself, Smith's celebrated woik on tLe Wealth of Nations. 
These, my pi'ofessional studies at Gottingen, I pursued, in ti'uth, not 
with much love of them, hut still constrained myself to a considerable 
degree of industry. 

In each term I attended one or two eoui'ses not juridical, llius, 
for two terms I attended the valuable mathematical lectures of Thi- 
baut, brother of the celebrated jurist; and applied myself with the 
greatest assiduity to algebra, in which my friend Sotzmann gave me tie 
most tmthful and patient assistance. 

At another time I attended Blnmenbach's lectures on natural his- 
tory. Most of his heareiB eared little for any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, hut attended for the amusement of the entertaining accounts — of 
shaved beai's, earth-eating Otomaks, &c. — which he used to narrate 
with superabundant humor. After the lecture we often went to 
Putter's house, where we were entertained with a quailetle, in which 
he himself played fii'st violin. The excellent old man used to be 
pleased to have us for an audience. 

I also attended Blnmenbach's lectures on mineralogy, without hav- 
ing the remotest idea that I should ever myself become a professor 
of natural history and mineralogy. 

A course by FioriUo, on the history of art, was very instructive, al- 
tliough he did not speak German very correctly. Thus be wonld 
say, tliat "in this century there arose a fury for spires;"} meaning a 
passion for building them. His principal subject was the history of 
painting. He desctibed the various schools of painting, and the most 
celebrated artists of each; mentioned the localities of the chief works 
of each master, and eshibited copper-plates of the most remarkable. 
In connection with Fiorillo'a course, I made excursions to Caaael, only 
five miles distanL Tischbein, director of the valuable collection of 
paintings there, was very kind iu giving access to them. I became quite 
intimate with Hummel, from Naples, a shrewd and agreeable man.J 
In Gottingen I made the acquaintance of Iliepenhausen, the engraver 
on copper. His two sons, both known as artist*, and of whom one is 

• Sivipiy has given Hn escelient Mciinnt of Hago. 
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yet living at Rome, were my friends. Among Llie worta of llie fatlier 
are his widuly known copies of Ilogaitli's pictures, to wLiuli Lieliteii- 
berg wrote an explanation, Kiepeuliausen possessed a treasme of 
Diirer's engravings, from copper and wood, tlien valued only hv a very 
faw amateurs, and consequently not so costly a luxury as at present, 
Tlie ofteuer I examined tliese, the more I liked them ; and now I can- 
not lo.)k enough at the St. Jerome, the Hubert, the JItlaiic'noly, and 
many othei's. 

My elJer brolher, a student before nie in Gottingen, was well known 
to Music-direi-tor Forkel. I inherited the acijiuiintaiice, and the more 
easily, as he and I lived in the same house. At tliis time he stoo.1 
quite alone in the musical woild, A soholar of Emanuel Bach, of 
Hamburg, lie had an unbounded reverence for Emimuel's falhor, the 
great Sebastian Bach, and pla}td his compositions loi p ano-torte an J 
organ ill a masterly style, aftei tlie manner which had dtsi^nlLd fiom 
him.* Almost all other musit,wis strange and unpleasant t) him, 
and his over-.sevei'e criticism upon (he celebrated and splonhJovei 
tare to Gluek's Iphigenia in \ulis,gi\e di>satislat[ioD to mmy,and 
with good reason. This critJusm would of ccuise be unfui Kuiii e 
Forkel judged of all music, even Glu(,ks, tj the pattcin of Ihit ol 
Sebastian Bach. One who shouU tike PalWiio for the noiraal ardii 
tect, or Michael Angelo for the normal paintei, would jnd^ wrongU 
of the Strasburg Minster, and of Correggio. Thus, aa Foikel disliked 
all the universidly hfced modern music, the fiiends of it disliked him; 
and many left him, also, liecause they were entirely unable to eoin- 
pi-ehend Sebastian Bach's compositions. By meiins of my brotlier, I 
look pianoforte lessons of Forkel. He made me begin, not on his 
gi'and pinno, hut on a common Silbermann's instrument, with learning 
the touch, and the production of a pure tone, and then proceeded to 
exercises, and thence to the " inventions" which Bach wrote for the piano. 

I studied, also, modern hiugitages, I took French lessons of a 
French abbe, who, with uiidoubting seif-sntficiency, cousidei'ed Frencli 
literature elevated high above tiiat of all other nations, lie hardly 
knew what to say when I praised Shiikspeare — that '-moiislre." 1 re- 
member how, once, he was almost beside himself at my traiislatin" to 
him a passage from Lessing's " Dramaturgy," beginning with t!ie words, 
"Let any one name to me a compiisition of the great Corneille whieli 
I cannot improve. What will von betS" "Who is this Monsieur 

• Forbel pnl>llch«I Kvm\ calli^UiinB at Si'hietliui Duuli'a cninpnEliiau tor [lio plnnn But 
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Lessing," he aslied, "wlio dnres to cnme out iit tliia way against the 
great Corncillc ' AncJ tiie explanations which Lessing adJed could 
not sAti'sfj liira It all 

I leirned Si>inish with the theologiim Tycbsen, who wiis long em- 
ployed in tha Escuml ; and with the friendly and thoronj;h Buneko, 
IiwdSh kjuiie 

With m\ I (e of ait was connected also love of nature. In every 
VRtalioti I uaetl to take journeys. At Whitsuntide, 1801, with Meckel, 
the anatomist; Ludcii, the historian ; and some other ffieiids, I visited 
the Hartz, Tliere was collected on the Brocken a cheerful i^ompany 
of some forty students from ditferent universities. 

In the Michaelmas vacation of 1801 I went to Hamburg ; at Enster, 
1802, to Berlin ; at Michaelmas, 1802, to Switzerland, and down the 
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know h especially long ones. When, 

in til 8 eiit from Gottingeii to Stutt- 

gart, enged them thei* to proceed 

witJi 8 a, d se d to them impossible. They 

were so far from accepting my projiosal, that one of them made a wager 
Avith me that I would not enter Switzerland. I won the wager. 

Traveling is of the greatest value to stndents. How otherwise 
oould they use their vacations? Most of tlieni go lioiiie. The moTo 
indolent of them are often an annoyance at Imme, and even to tlio 
whole neighborhood, by their foolish tricks, and return, tired out, to 
the university, having Icamed nothing in the vacation, but forgotten 
much. And even to tlic industrious, (he sea.son is not one of active 
exertion. They pixibably do not desire to be entirely at leisure, and 
often fjiil into an unfortunate way of half working and half not, in 
wliirii their bead is only half in what they do. So thev return to the 
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imiveisitj- without being eitLei- satinfied or refieshfd with t!i«!r 
vaciition. 

The case is far otherwise with students who spend their vacation in 
traveling. To begin with a very obvious remaik, it is a good tliiiig 
that the money which others often wsste so uselessly, should be spent 
in a pleasure so elevating as that of traveling. 

Ti'aveling — that is, of industrious students — makes a pause in their 
studies, 80 that they do not woilt, yeiir in and year out, like sotiliess 
maehiues wound up and set going. This pause, moreover, is not a 
useless, wearisome, and enervating idleness; on the contrary, traveling 
necessarily excites a most vivid activity of mind ; for tlie traveh-r can- 
not be satiated with examining all the beauty which appears every- 
where, in nature and art, I shall never forget how oveipowering was 
my fiist impression upon seeing the Alps, the Ehine country, the 
ocean ; and ihe Strasbui'g Minster, the cathedral of Cologne, and many 
other such things. Ali such things are deeply impressed on the mind 
of the youth, and he collecbi in his memory a treasure of splendid 
pictures which he can I'ecall with pleasure in after ye^irs, pevliaps wlien 
unable to leave home. How he will leai'n, also, in such joni'neys, to 
know his beautiful German fatherhmd, and to love it with youtliful 
affection ! But enough of traveiing, tlie pleasure of my youth, and l^y 
the memory of it, of my old age. 

Ilaving sketched the bright side of life at the University of Giittiji- 
gen, I must not hide the dark side. 

Whoever has read, with attention, Meiners' " Oiganization and 
Management of t!ie German Univei'siiies," lias found an account of 
tliis dark side in the former days of Gottingen. The book appeared 
in 1802, when the author was prorector there. His description throws 
the strongest light upon tlie trails of the University of GSttingen ; and 
liow does he begin ? What does he say, tor instance, of the students ! 
lie speaks especially of those from leading families ; who, he thinks, 
gii'e tone and character to tlie university. As at that time such young 
men "of condition" studied almost nothing but juiisprudence, this 
fact seems to have been the cause of Meiners' statement, that in Ger- 
many jurisprudence " undeniably lield the highest place, medicine the 
second, theology the third." 

Meiners discusses the duel like a pedant tiying to appear a man of tli? 
world, and therefore quite unable to " touch the honor" of those of high 
condition ; and, indeed, having more consideration for that than for Li* 
own duty as mapnijlcas. He repeatedly uses the term " a young man 
of condition," in speaking of challenges and duels by such pta'sous. 

His tone is very different in speaking of the poor students of his 
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tliird faculty, tlie theological. "At our itnivei-sity," ho say?, "tliG 
period seems to ine not far distant, when it will he universally eon- 
Bidered not only punishable, but ridiculous, for future teachei's of 
Christ's religion to be demanding satisfaction with the sword foi' 
insults received." These future teacliera of Chiist's religion, then, 
were at that time never persons " of condition."* 

Among other objections to the examinations at GStlingen, Meiners 
cites this : that the wealthy would go to other univei'sities to escape 
them ; and that they would occasion " still fewer well-born and wealthy 
young men to devote themselves to the sciences than heretofore." 
But he says nothing against the half-yearly examinations of the poof 
beneficiaries (mostly theological students). While he is verj' tender 
of all considerations which might restrain the wealthy and well-born 
from studying at Gottingen,| he gives advice, on the otiier hand, for 
preventing the poor from attending the university. " Ereu a mod- 
erate number of industrious young persona," he says, " with whom no 
fault can be found, who cannot support themselves through the course, 
are a great evil." 

Meinere' remarks on gaming, as follows, are also charactei'istic ; 

" Playing hazard will never be stopped at universities where many weiiltliy 
young men of family ai'e gathered t<n;ether, . . . Sons hear flnd see it 
going on from their earliest ehildhooil, and imitjitc their fathers in It ftsi Kirly 
as possible. ... A few years since, certain persona convicted of playing 
haiard, declared before the coart that they had played the game from their 
childhood in their parentjj' houses, tiiat they thor^lit it Justifiable, thnt they 
knew no othBr game, and that they shoald continue, when they had loisiire, 
to play it ; and they were content to suffer the legal penalty for it when liin- 
coveted. Even tutors believe It to be a good plan to play hazard under proper 
ovei'sight — on the principle of acquainting young people with such games, and 
of t«aohing them early to play with modBration."t 

Every count sat, at lecture, at bis own table — the " count's table ;" 
they were addressed separately, at the beginning of the lecture, by the 
title of "High and well-born lord count," and paid a double fee.g 

Tliese quotations sufficiently show that, when I came to Giittingen, 
students from high families did actually give tone and character to the 
university. This shows why Meiners laid so extraordinarily mnch 
stress on the behavior of the students ; oaring more for the varnish on 
their education than for the education itsiilf lie would have the way 
of thinUing of the high nobility prevail at the university; and hence 
his opinions ou the duel, playing hazard, &c. In like manner he 

• Meinera Bflfrward ailhetcs lo the onanswerable jadgment Hpon the flnel. gli-eii bj liia col- 
lengmi, tie OiaologLan MfchiollB. 

Ko, IT.— [Vet. VI., Ko. s;.]"-5 5 
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expresses himself, willi remjirkuble tenderness, in disagreement with 
the strictness of the Goltingen academical laws, not only against wild 
howling iu the streets, but against singing; j^inst cries both o( pereat 
and vivat. 

According to him, the whole university ought, like the single stu- 
dents, to be always carefai of its manners, and never be disagreeable 
to any high personages i>assirg through it. 

I had, unfortunately, an opportunity to become well acquainted with 
the dark side of this varnished academical outside behavior, by means 
of a very dear school-fellow who went from the Gyinuiisinm, a year 
before me, to Erlangen, and thence, the next year, to GiJttiugeti. 
Through him I became acquainted with some students who, as indeed 
gradually became apparent to both of us, lived in a manner altogether 
vicious. Nothing was at fii'st percJipti!)lc, except that they were pas- 
sionate hazard-players. As to Meincra' remark, that it is not strange 
that the sons of good families, who have, from childhood, been used to 
see their fatlioi« playing, should bring a fondness for it to the univer- 
sity with them, the case was exactly reversed with me. I was earn- 
estly warned, by my parents, against dissipation ; but they never 
thought of warning me against playing hazard, for the game never 
entered into their minds, 'flius it happened that I was led into play- 
ing. The game did not seem to me a sin, but a matter of indifference. 
But what a life did it lead me into ! The passion got entire possession 
of me, aud made me indifferent to every thing which I had before loved 
most. It was as if my heait had frozen to ice within me. I thank 
God, that after a little, I had the great good fortune to have ill-fortime 
at plav, which brought me to reflection ni>on this unholy and devilish 
occupatiou, and caused me to make a fixed resolution to give it up at 
once, and forever. 

At the gaming-table I found out how ten-ibly vicious were the lives 
of these men — moat of them being loathsomely syphilitic. God pre- 
served me from any dissipation in that diiection, however, by means of 
the advice which my fatiier had impressed strongly on mo, and the 
fearful wamings which I saw before my eyes. And yet these men 
bi.-longed to that " well-born" class who passed for refined people, who 
understood good manners, and who were everywhere invited to par- 
ties, and who shone in them. 

My glance into this abyss of moral destruction made ao profound an 
impression upon me that, for a time, I even shut myself up misan- 
tliropically from everybody. It still remains with me, and subsequent 
ex[wnence has strengthened it. It may be imagined how much 
pleasure I received when the Burschenscha/t took ground earnestly and 
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strongly against such abominations ; and Low UecidBdly I lliougJit it 
my official duty, as piofessor, to speal; evoiywhei'e in favor of tlint 
body. To my cncouragenieot, I found an exceedingly true fiiend, al- 
together the opposite of these roue's ; an a»i»ta Candida, thu true sou 
of his mother, remarkably interested in his profession, that of juris- 
prudence, and moreover, a competent mathematician. This was the 
present Senior of the Univei-sity of Tiibingea, Chief Councillor of Jus- 
tice von Schriider. 

Not to conclude the account of my Giittingen expeiieuces with a 
discord, I will mention an occurrence which put me into the greatest 
exoitement. This was the coming of Goethe, who, in the summer of 
1 801, went to Pyrmont by way of Gottingen. Scarcely had it become 
known that he had taken lodgings at the Crown Inn, when we, his 
enthusiastic admirers, determined to give him a vivat, at the rbk of 
being taken up by the catch-poles. 

We agreed to meet in the evening, before the Crown — Achim 
Amim,* Kcstner,f Blumenbach's son, with others, being the most 
aclave. Wo were all punctual at (he moment Arnim commenced 
the vii'at, and we all joined in right heartily, but thought best instantly 
to scatter in every direction.^ 

On his return from Pyrmont, Goethe spent a longer time in Gottin- 
gen, lodging at Kratner'j bouse, where I myself lodged, Tliough this 
delighted me mnch, I was still too diffident to approach him, though 
I saw him often. One evening he took supper with some professors 
and students, at a club, presided over by Bouterwek and Eeinhard,§ 
and which had been sportively named the Improvement Club. Some 
pedantic, stiff professors gave ns to understand that it did not corre- 
si>ond with this name, that we gave Goethe's health, with cheers, at 
table, althoitgli it was done with great enthusiasm, [ 
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C— nALLE. 

At E:ister, 1803, 1 left Gottiiigen and went to Halle, the ropiitiUion 
of which wiis then very high, on account of the celebrated phjsidfin, 
Eeil, and F. A. Wolf. I had khoied excessively at Gdttiiigen. The 
library, access to which was made very easy to me through Beneke's 
friendly interposition, bad betrayed me into an immoderate amount of 
reading. Some reci'eation was absolutely necessary for me. Tliis I 
found, by hiring a summer lodging along with friends, among whom were 
some previous school-fellowF. "We fixed ourselves in the house known 
aa The Bunch of Grapes, beautifully situated, betwSen Halle and 
(Jiebiclie ostein, whose garden looked dowa from a height upon tlie 
Saale. We occupied ourselves mostly with reading some of the great 
poets. We formed a society, which we called by the somewhat 
doubtful name of the -^thetic Society ; whose members applied them- 
selves in part to philosophical studies, and in part fo poetiy. We met 
weekly, and contributed in turn, manuscript articles of the most vari- 
ous kinds — hislorica!, Eesthetic ; some poems, translations', prose and 
poetical. We reckoned oui'solves of the school of Schlegel. With 
hiin I h:id previously, while at the Gymnasium, come into contact in a 
singular way. Kotzebue had written his " Hyperborean Ass," a satire 
on the brotheis Schlegel. One of our teachers, who hated the broth- 
el's, comaiiitted the mistake of reading this composition to us in the 
class. How this shonld have appeared to us as it did, when our 
teacher was so high an authority to us, I do not know. But a.^ we 
did not like it, he himself petmitted ns, after it, to read A. W. Sehl_e- 
gel's answer to it, "The Triumphal Arch of Heir von Kotzebue," and 
then the variou-; writings of tlie romantic school, of Tieck, Wack- 
cnvoder, Novalis, tfec. The opinions of these writere iijwn the heroes 
of ancient and modem times Inid great weight with us, Dante, Shak- 
cpeare, Cervantes, &c., whom they praised enthusiasticaUy, were read 
by us with eagernass; while we neglected other authors, such as 
Wieland, for example, who had bu-fore been earnestly recommended 

In llie Whitsuntide vacation of 1B03 I visited Dresden and the 
Saxon Switzerland. The Dresden gallery of paiiitings, in particular, 
attracted me. It would cany me too far, were I here to speak of the 
pictiu'os wtiiuh gave me always increasing plea^uie ; especially the 

• Wli'lan.l ]jiid iirevlim^ly tanked as Uio repreJenbtlve nf the goldon tee of Oerm«ii llleri- 
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Sistino Madonna — that ii|iparitioti fmiii a liif;ln'r world —of t!ie CL-rreg- 
gios, Holbein's Madonna, tlie Cluist of Jotin Bellini, Von Euysdfiel's 
and Claude Loiraino's Ifindscapes. 

At Michaelmas, 1803, 1 left my summer lodging and went to Halle, 
where again I Jodged in the house witli dear fiiends. One was tlie 
excellent Wintei-feld, who Wiis eveu then living entirely in the element 
of music. Unfoitnnately, we had some other fcl low-lodgers, who lived 
in BO shamefully debauched a manner, that at Easter, ]804, 1 gave up 
my boarding-plaee, and procured one in the house of the well-known 
eclectic philosopher, the aged Eberhard. He had formerly been a 
preacher at Charlottenhurg, near Berlin, and was thence invited to 
become professor of philosophy at Halle. His bearing was that of a 
polished and educated Fi'enchnian ; such as used to be that of many 
educated Berlinei's. He belonged to the circle of Nicoiai, that of the 
Universal German Library {Allegemeim DmtscJier BiUiotkek), which 
so long wielded the critical scepter of the German literary world, 
Hamann and F. H. Jacobi, at an earlier period, and afterward Fichte, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the romnnlic school, attacked the intellectual 
despotism of that periodical, and it is now obsolete. 

I listened with the greatest interest to Wolf; attending all liis lec- 
tures, from Easter, 1803, to September, 1804, oscept his com-se on 
Matthew, which I designedly omitted, not wishing to become familiar 
with his views in that direction. Those wliich I did attend were on 
the History of Greek Literature, the Satires and Epistles of Horace, 
the Menon of Plato, the Iliad, and the Clouds of Aristophanes. As I 
have, in the sec»nd part of this work, attempted to describe Wolf's 
chnmcler, I will here only mention with gratitude that he assi.sted me 
in a friendly manner, with advice and books, 

A companion and dear fiiend at the university, Immanuel Befcker, 
was at that time my most faitlifnl, pains-taking, reliable teachei'. He 
will remember how, iu the summer of 1804, we read Rieek, with 
little intermission, from early in the day until late at night, often in 
the open air, in the most beautiful spot of the lofiy bank of the Saali', 
aX Giebichenstein. At the end of fifty yeai-s, his old scholar would 
once more offer him heaity tlianks. 

In (he summer of 1804 Goethe came to Halle, and lodged, not as 
previously at Giittingen, in the same house with me, but opposite me, 
at Wolf's house. The street was not very wide, and I coidd, there- 
fore, see him often, especially wiien he sat at the window with Wolf. 
But I did not speak to him even this time ; not until the year 1808, 
when I was introduced to him in Carlsbad, as a pupil of Werner, from 
Fi-eibei'g. Goothe's deep interest in geognosy, especially iu Wciiisr's 
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system, matle liim put hiraseif on very friendly t«inis witli me, and be 
questioned me very fully about life and iostructiou in Freibei'g. 

Tlie baths of Lauclistedt are two miles from Halle. Tlio Weimar 
stage company came thither every summer for several years. Goethe's 
biography tells how much he was interested in the artiatJc training of 
this troupe, and how much pains he took to substitute classical pliiys 
for the usual miserable ones. It may be traa^ned how much delight 
this tbealer afforded us. They represented Julius Cassar, Othello, The 
Natural Daughter, The Bride of Messina, William Tell, aud Jery and 
Bately. When Fiiedrieh Schlegel's Alarcos was produce<l, we thought 
it our duty to support the tragedy against the anti-Schlegelian party, 
although our iidrairation, being founded on principle, was somewhat 
cool. Wallenstein's Camp was excellently given. The numerous per- 
sona, notwithstanding the apparently confused and pell-mell movements 
of the piece, represented in a manner so wonderfully good, one artistic 
group after another, that we seemed to have beforeour eyes, iu the little 
theater, the whole of the rude and troubled life of the Thirty Years' War. 
This picture of restless, homeless warfare, in tlie constant face of death, 
made a profoundly tragic impression upon the spectatoi's. 

Schiller came to Laiiehstedt, being then near the end of his life. 
While Goethe, in the beauty and power of full health, wore an impe- 
rial geniality of aspect, Schiller Lad nothing extraordinary or imposing 
in his appearance, but seemed modest, reflective, and withdrawn within 
himself. We approached the great poet as much as civility permitted, 
and ate at the public Uible with him, where I had the good foitune 
to sit nearly opposite him. In the evening we gave him a viaal, 
with music. The wrettiied band of music had been directed to play 
meloilies to songs by Schiller; but tliey only knew that threadbaie 
and almost vulgarized one of "Pleasures, rays of beauteous gods.'' 
But the kmd-heaited poet did not shame our good-will, and thanked 
us most heartily. 

At Michaelmas, 1804, I had to leave the university and go from 
Halle to remain in my tathei's house at Dessau, This parting from 
the university was very painful to ine. I had to give up so much in 
which my whole soul was interested, to lose sight of aims in life just 
coming into view, to resign all my wishes and hopes, and to enter a 
prosaic eveiy-day hfe among law-papers.* While in this uncomfort- 
able state of mind, I received a letter from an intimate friend at Halle. 
" You must," he said, "positively come back to Halle for one half year. 
Stefiens is come; only become acquainted with him; he is exactly 
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the mati for you." This letter only expressed my own arJent Jesires, 
and I earnestly besought my father to permit me to return once more 
to Halle. Altliongh my joy was great at his consent, sti!! I had no 
idea- how profound an influence that consent was to have ujinn my 
whole after-life. 

To return to my university life. 

Having returned (o Halle, I attended Stefl"ens' lectures on tlie inter- 
nal history of the earth. These had a very remarkable influence upon 
me, A.bove all, I was impressed with Steffens' great idea that the 
earth has a histoiy. This idea was neither brought ont as an appa- 
rition of eirth-gianta, so as to prevent bold investigations by mere 
men nor as a mere accident, without connection or basis. I learned, 
for the fli'st time, that Werner had based a history of tlie development 
of the earth upon observations made at the present day; how the old- 
est mountains contain no traces of fossil animals and plants ; bow these 
are gradually found in the younger mountain formations, and stand 
out individually from the general mass of the stone. Man, according 
to Stefiens, was the most individualized and independent creature; the 
crown and key-stone of the earthly creation. 

St«flens' " Contributions to Ike Internal History of Nature" so full 
of genius, were the basis of his lectures. He himself considered tliese 
views as the masterpiece of his life. He wrote them at Freiberg, in 
1801, under the inspiration of Werner's esplanation of the epochs of 
mountain formations, but had based more deeply and developed more 
widely the views of his master. This he did in one treatise in them, 
entitled, " Proof that nitrogen and cai'bon are the representatives of 
magnetism in chemical processes." A second treatise is entitled, 
"Nature, by its whole organization, seeks only the most individual 
development." Here StetFens steps behind Weiner's scientific circle, 
and characterizep, in sketches full of genius, the development of the 
classes of animals, from the lowest to the highest, as one graded indi- 
vidualization. He closes with the words, " He whom nature permits 
to find her harmonies within himself who finds a whole infinite 
world within himself, is the most individnaliaed creation ; and is the 
consecrated priest of nature." 

Goeihe and Schelling had the greatest infinence upon Steff'ens, lie 
having become acquainted wiih them while a yonng man, in 1799. 
Tliis occasioned the dedication of his contributions to Goethe ; and the 
work itself shows a close adherence to Schelling. 

But how thoroughly is Steffens' work forgotten ! It is sad to see 
how eagerly, and with what restless haste the present generation di'ives 
forward, looking and aspiring forward only, without looking back at 
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law, Kapellmeister Reicliardt in Giebiclienstein, whose hospitable dwell- 
ing was visited, for longer or sboi'ter periods, by the most eminent 
men, such aa Goethe, Jean Paul, Voss, Fichte, Suhelling, brothers 
SchSfgcl, Tieck, Novalis, Arniin, &c. The most prominent members 
of tie University of Halle were also to be seen in the family tiicle of 
the Eeichardts. Thus, Wolf was often at Giebithe ostein. But the 
most intimate member of the circle was Schleiermacber, who had been 
invited to Halle together with Steffens, and was his most intimate 
fiiend. Their mutual relations will elucidate wliat Goethe says of his 
connection with Schiller. That is, they were of the most entirely 
opposite nature and character, and, for tliat very reason, were supple- 
mentary and attracted to each other. Steffens, then thirty-one years 
old, was a handsome, intellectual man, veiy lively, easily excited, often 
flying into a great passion, though of the utmost goodness of heait, 
imafinative, truly eloquent; indeed a boru orator, hurried on by the 
fullness of bis own feelings, and therefore carrying away his hearers by 
his enthusiastic speech. His lectures, in wbich, as in the ancient 
natural philosophy, science rose upon the wings of poetry, absorbed 
us wonderfully. His oration for war, delivered at Breshiu, in Febi'u- 
ary, 1813, had a most powerful influence; and a second, against the 
French, at the market in Marburg, in October, 1815, to the people 
gathered about him, so excited them that such partisans of the FLeuch 
as happened to be there were scarcely rescued from their Lands by 
being locked up in the common prison. 

Schleiermacher was entirely different from Steffens ; being a small, 
quim, and thoroughly discreet man. In society he never fell into 
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liavangiies. He attended closely to what others said, understood it 
clearly, and j^eed or opposed, with his well-known and peculiar dia- 
lectic keenness and skill. He never was seen excited into a passion ; 
and even when his anger was aroused, he expressed it powerfully, but 
always calmly, and not without measure. He maintained constant 
control over himself, enough to enable him to fix his attention upon 
tilings for the full comprehension of which he had no gift; and thus 
always appeared judicious, even in respect to matters not familiar to 
him. The almost tyrannical dominion whiub he had and exerted over 
liimself, was shown, even most sti'ikingly, in little things. In a contro- 
verey, for example, whether the Low German pi'oiiun elation of sp, st^ 
&Ct was more correct and euphonious than the Sonth German, which 
would say schp, scht, as in sckpitz for npitz, he declared for the for- 
mer. But, it was answei'cd, why do you not pronounce accordingly 
in the desk} Instead of alleging in reply his habitude from youth up, 
he said "I will, beginning with next Sunday;" and I have been 
assured that he uever afterward violated the promise. 

Many students became followers of Steffeas and Sehleiermacher. 
These were divided according to their pi-eferences for science or the- 
ory, or for the lectures of one or the other. But this never grew 
into the distinct development of two opposing schools, or even parties. 
As the two teachers were friends, wlio promoted each the good of the 
other, so tlie same was true of the pupils of each. It was also a 
characteristic fact that neither Steffena aor Schieiermacher was jealous 
of the pupils of the other, I never attended one lecture of Schleiei'- 
macher, and yet he was, in every respect, as friendly to me as he could 
have been to his most faithful and punctual hearer. He saw how pro- 
foundly I was interested in the results of geological investigations, and 
thought it entirely a matter of course that I should adhere es]>eciHlly 
to Steffens. I once had the confidence to say, in the presence of Stef- 
fens and Sclileiermacher, that I was no fiiend to dialectical talking 
backward and forward, of long circuits about the truth, but that I 
preferred profound and compact aphorisms, which biing the truth 
directly before the eye, are simple in form, and need no such para- 
phrases. With the greatest reverence and love for our teachers, such 
was the freedom with wliicli we might express ourselves before them. 
Accordingly, my presumptuous self-confidence in this Cjise was wisely 
answered, and they gave me examples in Socratic dialectics, with 
friendly irony ; but this without any the least disturbance of my 
relations with Schieiermacher. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the conversations and discussions 
in our circle were too exclusively on scientific subjects. But this was 
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not at all the case. The most eager zeal of our scientifiu conversations 
waa relieved by the participation of ladies in them ; and the talking 
ceased whenever their very excellent singing commenced. They exe- 
cuted with pure and beautiful voices, and in a pure style, the best 
music from Palestrina, Leonardo Leo, Durante, Handel, and others. 

This side of our academical life I felt obliged to glance at ; indeed 
no one could omit it who should desire to characterize the iuHuence of 
Steflfens and Schleiermicher at that important period.* 

I was so lortunate as to «pend, also, the summer term of 1 805 at the 
university f In that summer Gall visited Halle, and lectured on his 
theory of the biam, nhich was then making a great excitement. Ac- 
cording to him, definite local protuberances of the skull indicate defi- 
nite endowments, organs of good and bad qualities. Thus, he found 
an ot^an for religion, and one for mni'der, and another for theft. Gall 
had more remarkable hearers in Halle than anywhere else ; eminent 
men with eminent skulls, which we, the other hearei's, during the lec- 
tures, used diligently for models. Above all, (here was Goethe's mag- 
nificent head, whose lofty, mighty forehead showed no particular 
prominent organ ; thus indicating a great, symmetrical, all-sided, calm 
organiKation, Near him sat Wolf, whose foi'ehead, by the prominence 
over tie eyes and at the root of the nose, indicated critical tendencies. 
Stoffens, Schleiermacher, and Reil were also among the audience. 

At the end of Gall's lectures, StefFens made known that he should 
come out against them. The new osteotogical theory of predestination 
had displeased him ; and doubly, because it threatened to interfere 
with established things to an incredible extent. He delivered three 
lectures, whiuh have appeared in print. 

A faithful teacher should be interested, not only in Lis own specisil 



•ShrtTem' AvloM'ieraphy, Vnnibagen'a SepalltcUmia (snl. il.), anil Schtelennathet's let- 
!K of tfae perluil. all Agree wllh ms in Ibis. But Ihle Is not Ihe placo to iltscrlbc full; the 
.l«Bf snt gsnlen life of GieblctieMleln, ot Ibe never to be forgotten eveninga n itb Steffenn. 



On Salurfay we aw a moat beaqtifuJ Bnnset, wbese silence was broten only by the Bounrt of tbs 
bells of Innnmersble illli^es. ringing (nim the pliin below ns. We sat until sfter midnight, 
en.lojlng B moat lively conversation between our t.;achera. ThU, however, enflea earlj Snn- 
iiy morning, for Echleiermaeher was to preach Ibe sermon on the rleith of the late qneen dow- 
ager of Prussia, at nine o'clucX, In Halle, In order to ineilltate tbe beUer, he walked twenty or 
Uilrtyateps in Bilvanceof ne. We arrived at Hslle Folate that lie had barely tjme to dress in 

alDiostaleeplessnlgiit andjoorneyon(liot!so clear and tliongbtfnl was It, I felt oWlgetl to 

account, and tnm a letter at ScbleiennachH- to Fran Hers. In one point I quite agree with 
gchleiermacher; namely, in his statement that he and Stoffens nere accouipaulod by tn'u 
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followers, but in every tiling which may promote tlie development of 
the iudividuai gifts of each of his hearers. Such a faithful teacher 
was Steffens; who urged me eai'nestly to go to Freiberg and attend 
Werner's lectures. 

I had Ijcen profoundly stimulated by Steffens anl evn almcsf H-^z 
zled by his brilliant fireworks, comjounded of vine J piotires of nitnip, 
and vast pcedictions ; and Werner's £[eogno«tii> expositions aflcct d me 
like a mild light; quieting and calming He was not 10 nURtical, 
nor poetically comprehensive as Steffens bit he gaie me iiimness 
and fixed views; and the sense of truth f undtJ diiectlj upon the 
mountains, and comprehended by a clear and intelligent mind 

After the close of Werner's lectures I returned to Ilalle reraimed 
there until September, 1816, and then returned to Fieiberg In Octo- 
ber the ten'ible period of the French domination commenced. After 
the battle of Jena, Napoleon came to Ilalle and dissolved the nniver- 
sity. Steffens returned to Denmark; and Wolf, Schleiermacher, and 
Eeil were afterward invited to Berlin. Jerome, when king of West- 
phalia, re-established the university at Halle. Steffens returned, but 
complained, with a sad heart, of the entire destruction of the pleasant 
life formerly existing there. And how could it flourish and blossom 
under tlie hateful dominion of foreignei-s, so degrading to Germany ? 

Before I cow take leave of Halle for many years, I will name some 
few of those who studied there between 1799 and 1806: Achim 
Arnim, Von der Hagen, Nasse, and my brother Friedrich, among the 
earlier ones; and later, Boeckh, Immanuel Bekker, tlie theologians 
Theremin, David Schullz, Scheibel, Straiias, Kniewel, Neander; and 
also Varnhagen, Winterfeld, A, Marwitz, Dahlmann, the younger 
Scharnhorst, Przystanowski. Most of these belonged to the circle of 
Steffens and Schleiermacher,* and have since become known and 
celebrated m authors; and many more might be named, who have not 
written, but who have proved themselves, and still are proving them- 
selves, in actual hfe, moat valuable men. 

The well-known and remarkable variety of chaiacter among those 
just mentioned is the best proof that there was in Ilalle, at that time, 
no such unifoim school as was that of Hegel afterward. In Wolf, 
Schleiermacher, and Steffens, we had three teachers of character so 
different that it was impossible to be imitating them all. This directed 
us the more to the noble, free spirit of all three ; who cared not at 
all for a troop of paiToting and aping scholars. 
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18 THE CEHMAN I 

It wi\s asked wlittlier, in a history of the German Universities, 
there would be nothiug to be said of any students except such a» 
belonged to the societies — Landsmnnnschaflen and Ordeis ? And the 
answer was, there were many students who belonged to no such soci- 
ety, hut formed circles of friends, without any statutes whatever, but 
yet with a very definite character, with common ideals, a common 
work, and an endeavor after a common purpose. I said that I had 
known such circles, and had been a member of them. 

It seemed to me very difficult, and indeed impossible to desciibe 
these circles by any abstract representations ; and I therefore resolved 
to give^ instead, some account of my own student life. 

If any reader is dissatisfied at my giving so many details of my own 
pui'suils, I may reply that this has seiTcd the purpose of exhibiting a 
picture of my own variously directed industry. Many others, of lite 
views wjih myself, labored in like manner. Even in Gijttingen, and 
much more strongly in Halle, we had, firmly fixed before us, a noble 
ideal of mental development, which we labored after with the most 
perse vei'ing effort. 

In order to fill up the chasm between my student life and my aca- 
demical professorship, I may mention briefly that I studied from 180S 
to 1808 at Freiberg; made some geognostical journeys in company 
with a dear friend, State Councilor Von Engelhardt, lately deceased, 
in Dorpat; lived in Paris from September, 1808, to June, 1800 ;* went 
in October, 1809, to Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, remained theie to the 
end of April, 1810; wrote my fii-st book in the summer ot 1810, at 
Nuremberg, at the house of my beloved fiund Sihubeit, then went 
to Berlin, and there received an official appointment, m Dec mber of 
the same year. 

D.— Brbslau. (1810-1817.) 

In December, 1810, I was appointed private secretary to Chief 
Mining Superinfendaot Gei'hard, who was at the head of the I'l'ussian 
department of mines. I accompanied him on his official journeys, and 
thus came to Bi'eslau, in May, 1811. Here he directed me to make 
out instmctions for a geologist who was to bo sent to iuvestigat* the 
Silesian mountains. These, as I drew them, required a great deal 
from the geologist. When I banded them to the superintendent, he 
returned them to me, much to my astonishment. "The instructiona 
are for yourself;" said he, " you are to make the examination." 

I left immediately, and although it was in the heat of s 
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made my tiip tlirou^li the mounlains with great zeal. At this time 
the Univei'sity of Brealnu was organized. The appointees might be 
divided into three da'«es. The fii'st were accomplished Catholic pro- 
fessors, some of them having formerly Ijeen Jesnita, and all having be- 
longed to the Catholic University at Breslau, founded in 1708. ITie 
second were Protestant professors, members of the University of Fiank- 
fort, dissolved in 1810. Among tliese were the lexicographer and 
philologist, Schneider; the theologian, David Schnltz; tJje physician, 
Berends, &c. In the third class were men invited from very various 
places : as Link, StefFens, Von der Hagen ; the mathematician, Brandes ; 
the old Sprickmann, formerly a member of the Gattingen Society; 
Passow, my brother Friedrieli and myself; and, a little Inter, Wach- 
ler. My appointment was that of Professor of Moimtain Mineralogy. 

Having como to Bi'eslan, I received, for use in my lectni'es on 
oryctognosy, an exceedingly meager collection of minerals. They 
came oiigiiially from the minister, Count Reden ; bnt unfortunately, 
Chief Mining Superintendent Karst«n had already selected out the 
best part of them for the Berlin collection. I was placed in a most 
uncomfortable condition, for the specimens given me were not snfflcient 
for my use in teaching; and were, besides, so dirty that I had my 
hands full in cleaning them during the winter term of 1811-12. 

Under these drcumstances, I was almost glad to serve two mas- 
ters — for besides my professorship, I was appointed Mining Councilor 
in the mining depaitraent of Breslau. In this capacity I continued 
my investigations of the Silesian mountains during the summer of 1812. 

Teaching mineralogy, in the absence of tlie necessary means, could 
not, of coui'se, give me mnidi pleasure. I was in the ease of a profes- 
sor of exegesis without a Bible, a professor of the Roman law without 
the Pandects, an anatomist without a subject. I had, nevertheless, in 
the winter tt'rm of 1812-13, five hearers ; who, as I very soon saw, 
imbibed a general impression that mineralogy could bo taught wiihout 

I cannot tell how painful these lectures were to me, and how I tor- 
mented myself in Dying to do what was impossible. The spring of 
1813 fieed me fi-om my comfortless position. Of Napoleon's army, 
smitten by God, only a remnant returned fi'om Russia. The time for 
freeing Germany was come ; the King of Pi'ussia had, by liis procla- 
mation of February, summoned volunteers to Breslau, where he him- 
self, Blilcher, Stein, Scliarnliorst, Gneisenau, and the best blood of his 
people were gathered; Crowds of youth, gathering to the call of their 
king, burned with zeal to be led against the Fiench, and tu fi'ee their 
fatherland from the tyranny of Napoleon, But the king Iiesitated 
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loug before declaring war. Steff«ns, without waiting for this declara- 
tion, delivei'ed that reraavkaUe and enthusiastic oration to the stu- 
dents, in which he called upontliem to tiike up anna for their country. 
This was a torch thrown upon powder ; Steffena had spoken out what 
had long been in the hearts of the youths. All offered themselves for 
service, except those for whom it was an absolute impossibility. The 
academical lectures were discontinued at once; miiitaiy drills took 
their plate, and all Bieslau was one great encampment. 

Steffens was placed in the guard ; and has himself related his ex- 
perience during the war, I entered the Silesian miiilia, and was after- 
ward appointed on Blucher's general staff. I have described my life, 
during that extraordinary period, in a little work entitled " EecoUee- 
tims of the years 1813 and 1814." 

In June, 1814, 1 retnrned from Paris to Breslau. The university 
was still in disorder, and I hud leisure to complete my researches in 
the mountains. Dunng the winter of 1814-15, its members gradually 
reassembled. Uavirig labored unremittingly, almost four yeais, to 
procure the purchase of a collection of minerals, I at last succeeded in 
having purchased the collection of the deceased mineralogist, Mender; 
which was considered the best in Freiberg, after that of Wernei'. 

My thoughU were now fully occupied with the hope of thenceforth 
fulfilling efl'ectually my vocation as a teachoi', when suddenly tlie news 
came, "He is out again — Napoleon has escaped from Elba;" and 
soon, " He is in Paris." Mostof the volunteer youth were still with thfir 
standards; older volunteers agreed to serve again in cape of need; 
although this did not appear to exist, all the allied forces being yet in 
readiness for immediate service. 

The battle of Belle Alliance and the second taking of PHria brought 
the war to a close. While the thougbu of all had hitherto onlv 
extended to the rescue of Germany from the French tyranny, they now 
included the pui'pose of freeing and purifying her from evils wlii,h 
were in part ancient and deep-rooted, and in part only the consequence 
of the poisonous French influence. 

The younger portion of Geimany, especially, was seized with a 
noble enthusiasm. The influence of the war of freedom u|}on the nni- 
versities was immeasurable. The young men, who at the summoiis 
of the king had entered the army by thousands, and had fought honor- 
ably in its great battles, returned to the univeisities in 1815 and 1816, 
to continue the studies wliieh the war had interrupted. In the short 
space of three years, in which Europe lived thiough more than in 
three centuiies before, was our youth metamorphosed. Euchanted, as 
it were, previously, in the chains of ignoble and e 
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cal liabitB, tliey now felt (hemsehes relpa=« 1 U the m ^t bfty experi- 
ences. Thus tliey were delivered from tlie Uranny of fiKc honor, and 
saw the Comment Uy its true form is did ntanii hei bLiovcd, when 
freed from her delusion. True honor anl courage dtiotcd to the 
cniise of their country Jilone, were substituted in tlie plate of ihat imp, 
the frantic "point of honor," which was, bv an imnatui d lichly sensi- 
bility, finding itself wounded everywhere and seeking Jnels about 
nothing at all,* Tliese contemptible customs, partly derived from the 
French, must have appeared ia a sufficiently disgraceful hght to young 
men wlio had fought at Dennewitz and Leipzig, 

As in relation to honor, so, in the place of the former foolish aca- 
demical looseness of morals, were substituted, in the students who re- 
turned from the war, purer moral ideas and principles. The reality of 
]■( 1 d th h d ppe d t th d h 1 m 1 " p ' 
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a. Founding of the Jena. Buraehenxchaft, June 18, 1616. — Warlbiu-ff 
Festival, October 18, 18lV. 
In various universities, the idea prevailed of founding a stmleiits' 
society, in wliicb the new mentiil elements and ideals which wu have 
meutiooed, sbould take a form, and be called into activity. Jena was 
foremost, and established a Barschenschafl, Jnne 18, 1816, the annivev- 
SMiy of the battle of Belle AUiance* On the llih of August, 1817, 
the Jena Bu; achensuLafl sent the followiDg circular to the "Univer- 
sities of Berlin, Breslau, Erlaiigen, Giesaen, Gottingen, Groifawald, 
Heidelberg, Kiel, Kiiuigsberg, Leipzig, Marbar^', llostoek, andTUbingou. 

"Jen*, August 11, 1817. 

" GftKKTINO '.^ 

'■ Dkae Fuiknds ;— As the jubilee of the Kefonnation is to be cckbrfLtcci in 
this year, we wish, undoubtBdiy lu common with all good Gtriiuin ISai-ncImn, 
Bince ali men, everywhere, me intending to celebrate well this fealival, to tulu- 
biute it also, in our own way. In order, however, not to cuinu iiitu Li.lljriini 
with the other festivities, which might enaiiy be diijtuvlied liy tmia, uui! :ls thu 
celebration of the victory of Leipzig wiii tail u[>on the IStli of Oclobur, Jttl", 
we have agreed to oliscrve this festival on that day, at tlie Wartbuij;, near 
Eisenach ; (iretly, because the fixing of that duy will give siitlieiunt time fiir 
attending the leatival, without maldng it niy^essai-y to neglect any tiling of int- 
purtance ; secondly. Uecause those must distant would, )>erha])s, not iLtCvud for 
the sake of the festival ; and lastly, tliat wa may observe a festival in thi'uu 
Interesting portiont", — for the Eeforination, for this victory of Lui|iKig, iiinl for 
the first free and friendly gathering of Qeruian Uui'tjchun, from most of tlie 
German Universitjes, upon the third great jubilee of the Befunnatiuu. 

"With toPsrence to. this tilple purpose, the festival itself ia Boarrangod that 
we shall asBamble, in the niBrltet-piace of Msenach, on the 18tb of October, as 
soon as it is Hght, proceed to the Wartburg, and listen to a prayer ; then that 
we shall assemble again at about 10 a. m., either in tlie o|)eti air, or in the 
Minnesinger-hall if it rains, when an address will be delivereil ; then to tiiku 
breakfiiHt, and to put off dinner until after the divine service, nppi>iiitcd jit :! 
J'. M., of the 18th of October, by tlie Cousistory of the Oiand Diicliy of Wiiiiuar, 
In which most of ur will wish to lidte piu't, in order tlien to partako nf tlmt 
meal tt^ther, in the Miuuesingerhali. In the evening we may concluiks wjtli 
a bonfire for the victory, and a joyous tbasfc. To this festival diiy wo iiuilu 
you, in tlie most friendly manner, and request you to be present in hk ^re^Lt 
number as poaiuble ; and in case this cannot be, at least, that }-ou will take 
part by a delegation. It is hoped that all who are to be pruBent will bo in 
Kisenach on the 17th of October. Every comer is to go to tlie Wreath of Rue 
lun, on the marltHt-jiIace, so tliat, in case there is not room for biai tliL'ro, be 
may be assigned lodgings ; which arrangement is necessary, provhk'd iiiaiiv 
come ; and moreover, will nasistin the fonning of acijiiainttuicos. fiiiilii;!, iv'u 
request each of you to invite to the composition of a Kongto celebmto tliu diiy ; 
and that the same may be sent to us at least fijurteon diiys Imfoit the fistiv^l, 
that we may bo able to have it piiiperly printed. And in pailtcular, we iciiii<i-il 
you to answer this, our fdendiy iuvitution, where possible, by the end of 
August ; and to omit nothing wliich may cause this festival to be celelirat«i 
by a large number, and thus to bocume a gratifyiug example to all the world. 
"Faie you well. 

" In the name of the Bui-schenschaft at Jena, 

"ROBKKI WESSBLudpr, Sliid. Jar." 

To this letter vety friendiy answers were received from the vai'ious 
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nnivorsities ; and all of them, with liiit one exception, accepted, with 
mutli pleasure, the invitation to the Waitbuvg, The distaiit students 
of Kiel answei'ed, August 28, as fijllows ; 

" Tour letter, dear friends, was to iia a welcome cnnfirmatinn of all the good 
and beanfifal thini^B which we have heard from Jena; and we conRrntiilate 
you on your sond furtiiiia in having originated tho invitation to the festival of 
the I8th, and the excellent arrnngemenfa for it. Your invitation has excited 
among us univei'sal pleiisure and enthusiasm for the vindertakinj^ ; and it is 
due only to our frreat distance, and the eonseqnent insarmountahle dilficulty, 
t« many of UB, of t!ie journey, that we shall not ba proeent in a number so 
great m we cotild wish. Of flo much, however, we can Bssni-e yon wifli cer- 
tainty : that Biiriehai fiiim this place will be present with yon, and that tlieir 
number will not be leas than twenty. In respect to the son^, we pniioiKe tlint 
it shall he sung in common at the Wartburg, a well as the others that shall 
be sent in ; and we will not f^il to send it to yon in time, 

" If this pleasant gathering of good Burichen at the Wartburg shall bo numer- 
ons enough, the oocBsion will ba an escellcnt one for consideiing many mat- 
ters of general importance. 

"Fare yon well, until we shall ourselves greet yon as friends, and celebrate, 
as Germans, the memory of our great oonntiYman. who will alwnj-s be our 
most perfect representative of German national excellence." 

This letter, and the other answers given in the Appendix* were 
written without any concert wiiatever ; which renders their agree- 
ment together remarkable, and a proof of ihe universality of the new 
sp t wh ch h d b n awalc e 1 1: v tl e wir of f eeJom V, a n II not 
ertcetlestle f so lo of tl ese 1 ttets Wienjotl of itr ^ 
an 1 a 1 t cha a, te \pe i, ^.e a p ofo n i n al lag tl a b g us 
wilh feel ng and o ly atterwa d le elops o a clear ni co cos 
cha a te la ts fl*st at gt, there a i >iort of u ort a v t of 
(Jtll n ^orb 1 exjre so vh ch ijnea an a r ot affe tat o to the r 
unr pe aad ex ^^e Tited stj le w tl out anY '^-il t Iienes 

The reply of the Rostocke ■? alone is not 1 able to tl a ! nrge t 
so nds 1 1 e jest ng at the ne v pe i but tl y jesto 1 at tl e ! , 
and knew it not," 

After the Jena Burschpnsthaft had received these answers, they 
presented to the prorector, September 21, the following paper : 

"An eajTiest wish w;is simnltaneoiuJy expressed, in i-arions quarterii, fur the 
celeb I'af ion, this year, at the Warthurg, of the great festival of the Eeforms- 
Ijon, with ceremonies at which delegates from ^1 the German Universities are 
to be present ; and it also seeinud to be ajiproprinte that the invitations should 
come from Jena. Tlieae universal wishes have been complied with, and all 
the German Universities notified to be present at the ceremony. The day ap- 
pointed is the ISth of October, ns the Slat must be observed by almost every 
Htudent at his nuivei'sity, and this day, also, is almost everywhere not in the 

•' 'the common ai-rangements fur the festivity will vary ijvit little from those 
which have liefoi'e been proposed. Care will lie taken to secure brotherly be- 
havior, such as is appropriate to such a festival, 

" On the evening of the 17th, a committee, from members of the universi- 
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tics, will liti apnointeil to preserve peace and good order during tlie festiv-al, 
- -■ ' ■ ta details, llie ceremonies are to be elmple, but dignified. 



" In the uiorning, all pftrticipanta ai-e to go in faative procession, > 
to the Wartliuig, where, in the Knigbta'-liall, tho hymn, ' Our God in a Btroug 
tower' {Em fcHer Burg td uiaer GiXlj, will Iw Eiing, with tninipets and kettle- 
drums. After this a Bunch from Jena will deliver an appropriate oi-atiou. 
Than will be sung the hymn, ' Lord God we priiise thee,' 

"Tlie rest of the forenoon will be devotad to social convorsatjon. At 12. a 
meal will be taken In conimoa. After it there may, perhai«, be some gym- 

" At lialf.paxt Bii ft bonfire, for rejoicing and lictory, will be lighted on the 
beacon of the Wartenheii;, round which jialriotio souga will be suug and ad- 
dresses maile. , . , , , 
" The festival will then be concluded with a pleiffiint hour of drmUmg and 
tinging in the Knights' -ball. 

'■ By order of the Jena Biirschensohaft. 

"DuEB, ScueiDiBR, Wessblhoft." 

The following " Order of tho festival at the Wartburg, October 1 8, 
1817," was now drawn up in Jenn, and was approved by a comraittue 
of students at Eisenach :* 

■' 1, At 8 A. v., aaflembly of all the Burtdien in the market-place. 

" 2, At 8i, forming of the procession to the Wnrtburg. 'I'he order of the 
procession will be tua follows: l"he Castellan; his lour asaislantfi, t™n «",) 
two ; music ; two color-guartls ; the color's ; two color-guards ; tho coi 
from all the aalversities ; all Uie Bursdiea, witliout precedence of univer 
two and two, 

■• 3. Order of services at the Minnesinger's Hall, in the Wactburg : 
"Hymn, ' Our God is a strong tower.' 
" Oi'ation, by Eiemann. 
"Hymn, 'Now all tliauk God.' 

"i. At 12, dinner in the Minneiynger'sHnll. 

" The healths will bo given by the aiam^teri'. 

" 5. At 2 p, M., return from the Wartbarg to the city churdi in sainc 
as in going up. 

■■ 6. Afier service, gymnastics In the market-place. 

"T. At S p, K., general assembly of the liurs'chen.for torcb-light 
to the Wartenberg, where addresses will be delivered, and songs sung. 

" EiSENiCH, October 17, 1817," 

"This plan," says ICieser, "having been adopted as the basis of the 
festival, only those portions of the c«remoiiies whioii were performed 
according to it, ought to be considered as proceeding fiuni the united 
assembly of Burschen from the twelve universities of Germany. 
Whatever further was done by individuals, . . . must not be 
charged upon the wliole col!ectively."f 

The Giaiid Dnhe of Weimar not only gave lii.s permission for the 
fi.'stival, but directed the authorities of Eisenach to leave the arrange- 
ment of it to the students, and " not to take any measures of a police- 
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1 ke La a ti,r, and calculated to show lack of confidence !n tlieiii ;" 
s u 1 as of late years the students of Jena had " condueted tlieiii- 
Be] es Q a manner coriect in a distinguished degree." The authori- 
ties i^mphtd, to the fullest extent, with thfa direction. 

On the l7th of October the students gathered in fiom tlie twelve 
Giiiman Universities, to the number of about 500. Jenp, alone, sent 
more than 200. The remainder were as follows : From Berlin, 30 ; 
Erlangea, 20 to 25 ; Giessen, 30 ; Gottingen, 70 or 80 ; Heidelberg, 
20 ; Kiel, 30 ; Leipzig, 15 ; Maibnrg, 20 or 25 ; Eostock 3 ; Tiibingen. 
2 ; Wiiizbin'g, 2. A committee of 30 students were chosen, among 
wiiom were Sand, from Erlangeii ; Buri and Sartorius, from Giessen ; 
Carove, from Heidelberg; and Binzer and Olshausen, from Kiel. 

" The 18th of October opened. A bright autumn morning had ailvered tlie 
peakB of the momitain witli frost, and the Wartburg, ilhuiiinated by tlie rays 
of the HRCending sun, and Bhining ont with remarkable clearness from the 
vaiMira of the laounlAin, waa saluted by every one a» the sacred place of thu 
day. At 6, the ringing of all the bells in the city proclaimed thnt the festival 
was commenced. A second ringing summoned the Buridiaiacliaft, at 8, to the 
market']]) ace. The dimensions of the Wavtbarg not admitting all tlie assem- 
bled multitude, it was necessary to Issue adraisaon tickets, of which alwut a 
thousand were ^iven out ITie proceBdcm waa gradually formed, the Burachtn, 
mostly clotlied in black, taking the lead, decorated witi oak leaves from the 
neighboring mountain, and going two and tivo. The standard of the Jena 
JiurseAmm/iaJi, a gift from the ladies and young ladies of Jena, at the peace fen- 
tival of 1616, and which had to-day the honor of ranging all tlie universities 
about it, was nnfoldeil fn the centre of the whole, and the pvoceasion moved 
toward the Wartburg at half-past 8, all the bells ringing, and witli festive 

Scheidlcr, of Gotlia, ninrclied foremost ; Count Keller, of Eifurt, 
carried the banner of tho Jena Burschenschafi ; and the students 
formed a piocession extending a long distance, accompanied by in- 
Lumerable citizens of Eisenach and strangers. Four professor from 
Jena, Schweizer, Oken, Fries, and Kieser, had gone to the Wartburg 
iu advance of the procession, and were awaiting it in tlie Minnesin- 
ger's Hall. 

"This hall, called also the Knights' Hall, and the chief beauty of the 
Warthnrg, although lowered by nearly half its heistbt, on accoant of tlie rnin- 
ons state uf the wallx, will hold, bexides the gallery at one idde, more than ' 
1000 persons. Its anljqne, unchaugisl areliitecture, its small windows, the 
columns supporting the roof, the wainscoted and varii>nsly [iMntcd watls, 
strikingly decorated witli a multitude of escutcheons and porti-nits of renowned 
princes of past times, and just tastefully oniamenit^ for the feKtival, by the 
people of Eisenach, under the direction of Buildings-Inspector SSIzer, with oak 
wreaths, for tlie fi«8t ; by the piirtly failed wall decoraljoos, and the dim light 
of the large hall, unoccupied for centnries. carried back the mind of every 
one who entered to times past, anil CHiiei.'lHlly to the century of the Refornin- 
tion. In tlie middle of one luilea mmk'st speaker's desk was erected, and oppfi- 
site to it were arranged several rowo of seats, terrace-wiae. Two students, sent 
on in advance, had ohniije of the arrangement a, in order that the entrance of 
the iiroccBsion might not be disordereii, Ihis maile ita nppenrance about 10, 
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following in Beiiona sileofio the woTing baiioci', which was planted at the liglit 
of the <l(3<k. The maniigers of the piDceBsioii, with drawn Bworda and covered 
heads, formed a lialf-cLrola before the durik, aud tlie renuunduc of the audience 
tool! their placca in tlie body of the hall. 

" After a Liiiof, silent pmj-ec.Jthe aiiising-lendBr, DOrr, a student of tlieolog)' 
at Jena, coiniuencod, with a powerful voioe, the choaen festival liynm, 'Our 
God is a Ktvoug tower,' which was Bung by the whole asseinbly, to {oiutuenco 
divine Bervloo. Afterward came forward the orator of Ihe day, Kiemann, of 
Itatzeljui^, a BHidout of theol<^y at Joua, and knight of the Iron Cross, a dis- 
tinction ivliieh lio liad ginned on the h!i>ody day of victory at Belle Alliance, 
and aBceudeJ the desk. In avrell-arranged addreBs, he began by grootCng with 
modtaty the highly i-espectable assomljly ; Inrning to the purpose of the festi- 
val, he then referred lo the chief occurrences of tlioae remarkable times to the 
memory of whioh the feiitival was devoted. He then developed the needs of 
tlie preecnt Hme ; showed that the young men, mindful of the past aud the 
future, nmst Iiold last to the good already attained, of German fi'eedom ; and 
finally, in rising entliusliuim, invoking the shade of Luther, and of all the nobis 
heroes who have fallen in the contest for freedom and light, to be invisible 
witnesses, he offered, with sacred zeal, in the name of the assembly, this vow : 
• That which, we have acknowledged we wilt muntain, as long as a di'op of 
blood runs in our veins. The spirit which hns gathered us Lither—the spirit 
of truth and justice— shall so lead ua through our whole life, that we, all bro- 
thers, all sons of onu and the some fatherland, shall form a brosen wall against 
every outer and Inner enemy of tliat liitherland ; that the roaring death of 
optn battle shall not terrify us fium slaniiing in the heat ot the f^'-ht, when 
iho Invader threatens; that the splendor of the monarch's thi'one shall not 
dazzle us from spealting the strong, free word, when truth and light deninnd 
it ; that we will never pause in the endeavor after evei7 human and patriotic 
virtue.' He ended with a simple but ardent prayer for the presence and blees- 
iiig of the Moit High. Sacred stillneaa pervaded the aasembly. 

" After this foUoived the hymn ' Now all thank God,' sung by the whole 
assembly. During the ^nging. Court Councilor Fries was besought, by some 
of his pupils, to make an address; and, ascending the desk, he spoke, with 
deep feeling, a few heart-felt worda. 

" Singing leader Bilrr then invoked the divine hlesiang : ' The I-ord bless us, 
and protect us ! The Lord let His coirotouance shine upon us, and he gracious 
unto ns ! 'Hio Lord lift up His countenance upon us, and grant us His peace 1 
Amen I And tljua, iu dctp duotion and fueling, ended this portion of tlie 
fistiiiil intended especially in reniLmbrHiioo of the Eeformation." » 

A floiiu->U ot lrumiK.tft fiom the suiumit of the oistle called to dinner at 
12 ihretrowsof tiblis^ i^ si.t m tbc> Minne-dnger'a Hall, and othera in the 
it their placai, the professors fi-oin 
a the miilst. Gay songs cnlivenifd 
, leosuie ; and above all, tliu foptivo 
bj the managers of the oert-inntiy, 
he inmost feelings of tiii'ir lioiuia, 
issembl) Tliey were as follows : 
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■• F.y PrI IV Conn Oiinnollor Sohn-alJer.— ' Tu tlie Jiivftll rstnrn of tbU Bnnlveriary.' 

■• By Cunn Counidlor Frliij.— 'Ths vgluntoera of IS 111 ; a moilel tOr yun, Oermi.ii fiiiftnABu. 

" Many more healths followed, given by vaiious individuals, as they weie 
suggcste<l by the eothnsiaam of tlie banijuet, or the occurrences, relations, ot 
inemorii'B of the time ; and the dinner ended after 2 p. M. 

'■Thus mus uoncluded this dinner of about six hundred persons, who httd 
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a-ssewblBil huro, uinlor the pyotcCtion of n mible prhiL-c, la infinity uf a great 

'"Vhe BurKhen had proposed tn preoedo by n public festival divine Her vioa 
In the oily ehiiroh of Eidenaeli ; and e,a invitation from General Hnperiiitiindeiit 
Nehe having confirmed their intention, the iiroccBaion now, accord ingly, took 
Ite way to the church. It would, naturally, eeem a delicate matter to intro- 
duce to the houaa of God a company of lively youths, oidted by a jojona 
ineal, the clink of glassea, aud muH i, as wtll as bj the festivitiea of the day. 
But how profoundly the deep aignilican n of the fest val had penetrated the 
mlnils of all, was shown by the fact tl t e tu he t, in the last part of tlie 
Wiiribur^ festival, not the least d iturba, ce utorf ed with the order and 

'llu; pi-iicession, in the same orilcr as at the beg nuing of the festival, <le- 
Btoiidin?; thi- mountain, approached the cl r 1 in order to make room for the 
Kisoiuw.li militia, then juat entering the cl u ch Ihen tlie Burscheuachaft 
followed, taking the places allotted to tl e n, wh le their stiindaid was placed 
next that of the militia, in the choir, and themanagern placed themKelves in 
bratherly-wiae, together with the officers of the militia, within the choir. 
Aflerchurcli mnsic, the clerical orator, General Snperinteudent Nebe, delivered 
an impiessive address, appropriate to the day, filling witli feeling, not only, a* 
usual, the hearts of his congregation, but those of the students of the Geiman 
Univei-sities. 

•■As every happy juncture inspires happy thoughts, bo here, a!no, did the 
festive union of the militia with the united SaracheiUcAqfl, in the temple of the 
Lord. After a brief consultation between the officers of the former and the 
managers of the latter, both, at the end of the service, repaired to the market- 
place, one in one half-circle and the other in the opposite one, with the stand- 
ards and Iciidera in the middle. Such inhabitants of Ksenach as were unable 
to find admittance into the liraiied space of the Wartburg, were thus enabled 
to take jKU-t in the ceremonies. A hymn, written for the occasion, by Qeneral 
Bnperintondeat Nebe, was distrihuled, in print, and snng to a full accompani- 
ment, and the ceremony ended with cheers for various names proponed, of 
which the last from the militia, by their leader, Col. Von Egloffstein, vfan, ' Our 
beloved t^uosts, the visitors ;' and from the Bmtclienschiift, ' The militia and the 
noble eitizens of Eisenach, the friendly hosts of the day.' 

'"llie time until twilight, when the torchlight procession began to ascend 
the Wartenberg, was occupied with gymnastics, in the marketplace, chiefly 
by the Turnen of Jena and Berlin."t 

The Jena profossom reraaineil until this time. "So for," says Kieser, 
"as couterna us, the aciKlemical instructors who were eye-w it n esses 
and participants in the festival, I here give, in the name of my col- 
leagues, our public testimony to wh.^t has already been snid hy the 
council and eitinens of the city of Eiseniiuh, as well as even the iiig;)!- 
est goverunient authorities of tlie cou?itry, in various publications : 
That there was not oiie movement, not one ex|iressiou or action, to 
which the most eiHI imagination could attribute a bad sigiiificiuicc, or 
could be blamed by the strictest cen3or."J 

It might charitably be wished that the festival Jiad ended here. 

But in the evening, the students, with torches, went up to tiie "Wart- 
enberg, which is opposite the Wartburg, where they were received by 
the Eisenach militia. A song was sung, and the student llodiger de- 
livered an address, after which other songs were sung, and a collecllon 
made for the poor. 

• Kii^aer, pp. 23, V3. t lb. pp. 30, 31. % lb., p. 32. 
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But tliei-<: liow followed a proceeiiiiig not in itsuU' to be excuaad, 
^nd still more lamentable on account of its conseqiiences ; 

Some Burachm, with a great basliet full of Ixwke in their arms, a pitclifork 
in li'uiii and with great black tickets, on which were printed, in utariiis 
letters the names of the condemned books, appeared by the moKt fiereely 
blazing of tbe wood-piles. ITiis new and unexpected appearance attracted a 
inultit do who formed a compact ring aTOund the actors. After a short ad- 
dress i 1 whlcli Luther's burning of the papal bull, at Wittenbei^, in 1520, 
ivaB dted as an example, and the un-Gemian sentiraents of the authors con- 
demned, tlie titios on tlie ticketii were read aloud, and tlien, with the bo.>ks, 
taken ont of the basket, a few at a time, with the pitchfork, and cominittud to 
the flames. 

" It was natural enough that the assembled crowd should applaud the act, 
if only from the suddenness of the show, and because un-Gernian senti- 
ments were being punished ; although most of the books were unknown to 

" There were put into the fire ; 

"1. F. Ancillon — On Sovereignty and Orgauiaation of States. 

■' 2. Fi-. Von CoHn— Confidential Lettcm. 

"3. " " Candid Pjtges. 

"4. Crome — Germany's Ciisisand Bescue. 

" 6. Dabelow— 'I'he 18th Artkle of the Act of the German Union, 

" 6. K. L. Von Haller— Eestoration of Political Science ; or, Tlieoiy of tlie 
Natui-al Social Ctondition, opposed to the Chimcera of the Aitificial -civic. 

" 7. The German Eed and Black Mantles. 

'■ 8. J, P. Harl — On the Universally harmful Conseijaences of the Neglect of a 
Police con-esponding to the Necessitiea of the 'limes, especially in Uni- 
versity Towns, and particularly for the Supervision of the Students. 

■' 9. Immerman — A Word of EncoiLragemeut. 

■' 10. Janke — Tlie Constitution-shrieking of the New Preachers of Freedom. 

■' 11. Von Kotzehue — History of the German Empire, from its original to ita 
destruction. 

"12. L. 'J'heob. Kosegarten — Address on Napoleon's day, 1800. 

" IS. Same — Uisforj of my 15th year. 

'■ 14. Same — Patriotic Bongs. 

" 15. K. A. Von Kamptit— Code of Gensd'armene. 

■' IB. W. Eeiiihiu-d— The Acts of tjie Union upon Whether, When, .ind How, 
German Deputies, 

" IT. Schmalz — Con-eetion of a passage in the Bredow-Venturinian Chronicle 
for 1808. 

" 18, 19, Two later works of the same, on the same subject. 

" 20, Sivul Ascber — Germanomnnia. 

•' 21. Cbr. Von Benzcl-Sternau— Jason ; a periodical, 

" 22. Zach, Werner— The Consecration of Power. 

" 23. " " The Suns of 'i'hales. 

•■ 24, K, Von Wangenheim— The Iiiea of Constitutions ; with refcri:iice to the 
ancient Constitution of Wiirteniberg. 

'■ 25. The Code Napoleon, and Zacharia upon it. 

■' 20, Wadzeck, Scherer, and others, against the Tamers. 

" 27. Tbe btatufes of the Chain of Nobility, 

" 28. The AlleniJinnia, and some other newspapers. 

" After these hooks were burnt to ashes, tjiere was added, a p(dr of stays, a 

cue of hair, and a corporal's cane. 
'■ A song, song by the assembly, terminated this addition to the ceremonies ; 

and about midnight the railiija and the Bundienschafl returned to Eisenach."" 

It is incomprehensible how the fonndei's of this tmto da fe could 
liave found those twenty-eight boots in Eisenach. It was, therefore, 
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buliuved tliat lliis burning wa^ the execution of a mcasuro long bofore 
resolved on; and that tlie books had been brought on purpose. But 
tlie riddle is very siLiiply solved by the fact that what was burnt was a 
lot of imperfect sheets from an Eisenach book concern, upon which 
the titles of the books were supci'scribed.* 

The students met once more at the Wartburg, on tlie 19th, Here 
consultation was had upon the relations of the Bursekensclwft to the 
ZandsmannschafUn, whicli last found some defenders. The discussion 
wan, at first, somewhat violent; hut ended with thorough reconcilia- 
tion of the contestants; they celebrated the "Brotherly League of 
Uuity," and at noon, partook together of the holy sacrament. 

On the 20th of October they separated. 

The older among as can remember ivh?t an excitement the Watt- 
burg festival made in Germany ; how some were enthusiastically in 
favor of it, and others violently hostile. Among its adversaries was 
conspicuous, Privy High Government Councilor Von Kamptz, who 
d to the Orand Duke of Weimar the following denunciation ;t 



" Moot Skrb.nkGbakd Duke: — Your Eos'al Highness is, doiibtlees, already in- 
formed that a ciowd of unruly professors and abaniloned students, on the ISth 
of tlie month, at the Wartburg, publicly burned various writings ; thereby 
avowing their disapproval of them. 

" Although true freedom of thought and of the press actually and success- 
fully exists ta your Royal Highness' states, '-et it is certainly not consistent 
with a censure enfoi-ced with fire and dungforks by visionaries and minors, 
and a ten'orlst proceeding against the same freedom in. other states. And it 
willalwayaremainanenigraainhislory, how, under your Royal Higlmess' gov- 
ernment, that classical fortress, from, which, under yoor most noble anceslorB, 
German freedom of thooght and toleration proceeded ;— how the day of the 
fesHva! for Gennan liberty regained ; — how the memory of that great and 
tolerant man ;— how, indeed, our century, and German soil, could be so 
deeply dishonored and profaned by such a characteriBdc act of the vandalism 
of dem^(^ical intolerance. It will not become me, most gradons sir, to en- 
large upon the necessary consequences of sucli an outrage. Your Koj'al High- 
ness' wisdom will clearly discern them ; even If the history of France did not 
teach us that the (ire, which at last consunnsi the throne, proeiieded from the 
fnneial-piles which pardoned demagogues had before erected for writings in 
defense of that throne. 

• I was so Informed bj 1.110 of tbe inwn.liatifs ; and tljo etatement ia conBrmf d In lUe " Ger- 
man YoQtir ITeuladier Ja^sitd). pp. Ifl, IT ; whsre it is Mid, " The Inxention of Irgnrlns eoaU 
Lardljliaveoxlsted. since saircoly one of those praaenl knew eillior the names of the aiitlion 
or the oontfnts of tlioir worlu." Tlila I3 a principal funlt of the burning. Among tlie books 
bncned wsa one by tlie present MLnfster of Wurtembere, Von Wanganheim. This gentleman 

bim ftir a time, and then Inqnlred if be were tbe author of the " Idea of Oonatlluaons!" ITpon 
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" It is the honor nhkh was granted to one of my own works, (if liKariiig a 
part in this auto da Je, the fiint ill Germany, and thus far the only oue in yovir 
Royal Highnesd' Btatea, which in, as it oilght to be, the iduglo subject to whioli 
I shall contina myself, at leuat on this occasion. 

■• Among the books by tiie bnrning of which these heroes of the Wartburg 
have so well and diiitinotly proclajined what freedom of the prcBfl it in that 
they and their adherents desire, was the Code qf Qensd'armrU. piibliBhed by 
me B few yeain ago, of which I most humb'y present your Koyai Highiieas a 
copy herewith. 

" Ck>iiiIescBiid to observe, from it, that it is nothing more nor less than n 
mere collection of the laws of variouB princeR. including also your Koyal High- 
ness' self, on the sulijeot of gensd'armes : to which end will your Boyal Highness 
condescend to read the published law on that subject, as printed In full by 
youi'sclf, pp. 3J9 to 8B!J ; and by your most noble and noble relatives, pp. 277 

'■ Thin Code contains, nowhere, my own thoughts, nor my own principles ; 
and therefore, to my lively regi'e)^ I have not the lionor of the disapproval of 
tlie collected unripe Solon* of the Wartburg. 

" But it was the laivs and subscriptions of kings, and other princes, and also 
your Boyal Highness' own. laws, which have been publicly burnt in your 
Rnyal Highness' own states, by your lloyal Highness' own aervants and sub- 
jects ; and which, in the intention of these censors by fire, were publicly in- 
sulted and disgraced. 

" If I were not the subject and servant of a Qerman prince — If I were not a 
German citizen — the honor and peace of Gertnany could not be imporbiut to 
me ; I coutd see, with entire pei'sonal indifference, such a demagogical outrage ; 
and indeed, merely aa author of the Code of aensd'armetie, I could only be 
pleased to see the urgent necessity of the tnaiitutiun vrhose laws I bad collected, 
demonstrated, and confinncd. 

" My supposition that in the oourt-mnrtial of censors at the Wftrtburg, there 
were many to whom the peace and good oivJer of our country was « great grief, 
and who would much piijfar it to be in Germany as in Italy, whero honest citi- 
zens have to buy safety from robbers, is fully confirmed by the fact that in 
the incendiary letters written from the Wartburg, insulting the police systems 
established in all the German stales, and first in those of your Boyal Highness, 
the reason alleged is, that no police fe necessary in Germany. 

" But ia such a proceeding consistent with the respect for foreign powers, 
and for their laws, publicly proclaimed this very year? Isit an evidence of 
real freedom of thought, toleration, and public spirit? In what terms will his- 
tory, particularly the history of German civilization, distinguish tlila outrage 
jn her annals! What advantage will arise from it to culture, Ecience, and 
social order f The most profound respect, which I feel I owe to your Eoyal 
Highness, forbids roe from answering these and many other questions. 

" It is proper for me to confine myself to the collection published by me, of 
the laws of your Royal Highness, and other princes ; and inRSmuch na I may 
not flatter myself that that collection is known to your lloyal Highness, I vcii- 
tiite to present it, accompanied with these most respectful observations, with 
the same unbounded I'espect in which I shall die. 

" Your Eoyal Highness' most humble Bubject, 

"KiRL Albbht Von Kamftz, 
"Eoyal Acting Privv High Government Councilor and Chaniberiain. 

"BKKMa, 0th Nov., 1817." 

The tone of this dennnciation is such as to violate all respect due to 
tlie Grand Dule ; and the raore, as this pvinoe had shown so favorable 
and friendly a disposition toward tho festival. This was doubly unjust; 
for the burning of the books, aa we have seen, was only an unfoitiniate 
accident, due to a few, and the rest did not even know of it. Herr 
Yoa Kamptz, however, holds all those present at t!ie festival alike re- 
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sponsible for tlie exoesa of a few ; and, it might be said, indirectly, th« 
Gritnd Duke himself. 

In opposition to this dennnciation, and many other attacis upon 
the WartbuFg festival, stands a dignified, e:irne8t, and kind report fiom 
tiie Weimar Ministry of State, ffoia which Kieser* gives the following 
extract : 

"The aaaemlily of our Btiidenta from the various Gurman UniversitieB, at 
the Wartburg, on tha 18th of Outobec, for the celebration of that day, m well 
as for the jubilee festival for the Eeforniation, is the subject of so many uneaRi- 
nesses, and of such various congtructiooa, tliiit a thorough acquaintance with 
the proceedings, the origin, and the spirit and signiticunco of this aaaembly is 
unquestionabiy desirable nnd neceMsary. The undereigned considered it bis 
boanden duty to collect the fullest information upon the occurrence, nnd to 
lay it before your Boyal Highness. Your Boyal Highness will be aWe to con- 
vince youreelf, from it, that aa this festival proceeded from an idea laudable in 
itself, and free from any political intention ; it was, it is true, undertaken and 
carried out with yontliful enthu^aam ; but that ivhntever eeema blamable in it 
was only accidental, and is to he charged only iiiKin a few individuals. There 
Las been no occasion so well calculated to remind the vaiious Gterman natioii- 
aliticB of the necessity of nnity to their common welfare, aa that of the 18tli 
of October. Prom separation proceeded the wretched domination of Napoleon, 
whose grievous conaequenoea, in the distracted condition of every countjy, al- 
most every family has felt ; and it was Uio re-establishment of their unity 
which gloiified the victory whose recollection can never he lost from any Ger- 
man breast. All the German Univeiiiities yet have among their students 
youtbs who took an active part in that gloiloos victory. Borne of these he- 
lieved the festival of tlie ISCJi of October a most suitable occasion fbr i-emoving 
also from the universities the divisions which had always been originated and 
maintained, during centuries, and in spite <if numerous prohibitions by tlie vari- 
ous Btntes and by tba empire, by the LandamimaKha/l^, Orders, and other such 
Kocieties ; and which had been the eouives of innumerable and unliappy divis- 
ions, not seldom extending to the states In whose service the youths afterward ' 
held public positions. With this view, and in this sense, the festival in mem- 
ory of the great reformer, and in commemoration of tlie union of people and 
princes, on the 18th of October, at the Wartburg, was proposed to be used aa 
a general iturmAen-festival, and invitaUona were accordingly sent fi'om Jena 
to all the uuiversiUes. A short time before your Boyal Highness' return from 
a journey, and a few weehs before the fulfillment of tliis before unknown de- 
sign, the first information of it came here. It was clearly too late to prevent 
it, and it therefore only remained to prevent, as far as possible, all disorders 
and excesses. And, indeed, no good reason existed for opposing this pmse- 
worthy beginning of the work of destroj'iiig the long -prohibited J/ondfiaaim- 
eehaflen and OiiieiS. With the )>ermission of your Royiil Highness, the police 
authorities of Eiseuacli were, for thiK purpose, advised of the expected coming 
of a number of students, and directed to take measures for their accommoda- 
tion. It was believed the surest method of preserving good order and quiet, 
io place confidence in the honorable feelings and expressed intention of the 
young people, and to let them, themaelvea, take charge for that purpose, 'litis 
confidence was not abused. All the eye-witnesses, including the higher author- 
ities of the circle of Eisenach, testify to the religious solemnity, the di^ified 
bearing, and the feeling, with which, on the whole, the festival of the ISth of 
October was celebrated. It is certtunly not a blameworthy spirit which is ex- 
pressed in the whole order of exerdses ; for the festival of October 18tlv, at the 
Wartburg, afterward in the chureh, at the second a-ssembly, on the 19th, at 
the Wartbui'g, and at the partaking together of the Lord's Supper, the younji; 
men vowed to each other brotherly love and unity, and removal of ail 
divisions and orders among themselves ; and, as an immediate consequence of 
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this agreement, there now prevails iimong the studenfa at Jt-an, s, grade cif 
nioi'ality, and a Btriot observanee of tlm laws of the land, tlie entbieeiiient of 
whioh haa heretofure baen mjnly utriven for by the authorities. While tbls 
praiseworthy design, Mid the inspiring idea of a beautifnl unbroken unity in- 
fluenced the body of the assembly, It could not but happen thut there would 
be fiome present who would fail to comprehend the true aigniBotiice of the oc- 
caaon, and who, not controlled hy their more intelligent fellows, would be 
guilty of wanton acts. And thus It did, la lact, happen, that in the latter 
l^ail of the evening, when the minds of all the young people were excited by 
the flames of the festival bonflre, that a few strangers, apparently not al! of 
them studenta, were guilty of the wanton act of burning certain books, with 
many unseemly expressions. It is certain that but very few of the students 
liad any previous knowledge of this aulo dafi, so called ; and tliat most of the 
books burned were unknown to them, from whioh facts many misoon captions 
arose, which spread itipidly, and as usual, have become much magnified. It 
Is altogether laXse that the Acts of the Congi'ess of Vienna, and of Uie Holy 
Alliance were among the works burnt. It must be confessed, with concern, 
that Frofeaaor Court Coundlor Fries has printed an address to the students, 
nhich, althoogh his personal chai'acter forbids any suspicion of wrong inten- 
tions, by its entire want of good taste, aa welt as by its unseasonable mystical 
ambiguities, is reprehensible, and has deservctl the disapprobation of your 
Boyal Highness ; and that the same gentleman, oarried away by love of his 
pupils, and intending to oppose a damaging calumny, has expressed himself, 
in the public papers, upon the occurrence, with less than the pjoper calmneea 
and digaity. He has well expiated the hastiness of his linwise proceedings, 
by having received an intimation of your Hoyal Highness' displeasure, and by 
having been subjected, fram various quarters, to the lash of satira. The state- 
ment is, however, due \a him and to the otlier instructors who were at 
Klsenach, that they were not present at the bonfire on the mountain ; an un- 
fortunate occurrence, for it may be added that their presence would, perhaps, 
have restn^ned the petulance of the young people. This was the phiin course 
of the a&dr, which, through misunderstandiugs and lack of official aoxiunts, 
whioh have only now been received of a reliable ehai'aotor, has been much dis- 
torted, and represented in the public papera anof importance. Yonr Royal High- 
ness will herefram be enabled to cotlclude that the anxieties which liave 
sprung up are without a faundatJon ; and it remiuns with your fioyal High- 
ness' wisdom to determine, whether, hordes the investigation already ordered 
for tlie originators and participants in the burning of Von Kampfz' collection, 
of police ordinances, the prohibition already issued against the proposed 
JiwKhat Gazette, and the renewed severe admonition to the editors of the Op- 
position paper and the Peopb's Frlencl, any further measui'ea to prevent iU 
cunsequeuces are needed. As several of those present at the ceremony at the 
Wartburg were from Berlin and the Eoyal Prussian Stiitcfi, and were not stu- 
dents, it would not be improper to request the eo-opemtion of tlie Ri)yal Prus- 
sian Government, so fur as Is compatible with the Constitution of tlie Duchy, 
Bfi fixed and guai'anteed hy the guarantee of the German Union. 

"Kabi WlLUEhx, Baron Von Fniia. 
"Weikae, Nov. 10, 1817." 

However bad these iinmediate consequences of tlie festival, the 
storin was appeased hy the publication of this dignified and truthful 
report, as is more especially evident from the following circular, of 
December 19, 1817, issued by Count Von Edling, to all the residents 
and agents of the Giand Duke : 

" I hasten to inform you that his Highness the Prince Von Hardenberg and 
his Excellency Count Von Schy have been here, and have peiformed the com- 
mission intrusted to them. As I dedre to antici))ate all false conjectures. 1 
have the honor of Sending you the details of the same, of which I l>eg you will 
make immediate use. The Prince Von HardtnlierK and the Count Von Zichy 
presented to Ma Euyal Highness the Grand Duke the letters of their vcpettiie 
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Kovercigns. These letters have, tlirmighout, callud foi- tlio grnioful jicktiowl- 
eciRinentji of hi<! Sityitl Highnasa, m giving him jiidutiiUlile proofs of the con- 
fidence and good wishes with which he Ia honored Tty hia Majesty the Emperor 
of Aastria and his Majesty the King of Proffiua. The request fhut he will ad- 
here to the Jneanutes which may lie talien at the Diet of the Uniou, for the 
purpose of estabiJBhing a just and liberal freedom of the press, entirely coin- 
ddes with the wishes of hia Royal Highness the Grand Duka, who has always 
considered that a general regulaUon of thia matter was necessary and indispens- 
al)lB for the miuntenance of order, and the commercial weal in Qurmany. 

" As Count Von Ziohy de^red to convince himself, personally, of the Kpirit 
prevailing in Jena. I had the pleasure of accompanying him thither ; and aJ- 
though the writings of a few extravagant individuals, in reference to the fes- 
tival of the 18th October, have with justice attracted the animadversions of 
the better part of Germany, yet, on the other hand, the order, discipline, and 
good feelingwhichprevailamongtlieBtudentsat Jena, and particularly among 
the subjects of hia Majesty the Emperor of Auatiia there, have convinced his 
excellency that matters are not there as they have haen reported. 

" This result must be gratifying to all those who take a lively interest In the 
occurrence ; and we may congratulate ourselves that the offair was intrusted 
tfl the experience and wisdom of Prince Von Hardenherg, and the well-known 
rectitude of Coimt Von Zicliy. Their mission must, if pi*Hiljlo, knit sfill more 
cloeely the bonds which have bo long united his Koyal Highness with their 
Bovereiens. 

"With the assurances of m}' diBtinguished consideration, &c., &o." 



Tliis paper shows both liow much excitement was caused by tJie 
Wartburg festival, and how important it appeared to the governments 
of Prussia and Austria. 

b. Founding of the Oemral German Burschenschaft. 

On the anniversary of the Wartbui^ festival, Oetoher 18, 1818, 
delegates fiom fourteen universities met at Jena,* and founded the Gen- 
eral German Burschenschaft, whose statutes are given in the Appendix.f 

They determined (§ 2), upon equality of right and duties, in al! 
Burschen, and that their purpose was " Christian German education 
of every mental and bodily faculty for the service of the fatliei'land." 
No duels were to be fought between members of the Burschenschaft 
(§ 20). Foreigners could not become voting tnembers. 

The Constitution of the Jena Bursckensek'ift goes more fiillv into 
principles and details! It gives full definitions of the executive and 
legislative poweis, for each separate office in the Burschenschaft, and 
lor the order of business in their meetings. The place of exercisimr 
{Tumplatz}, is taken under their protection (|§ 15 and 229). Those 
admitted into t!ie Burschenschaft must be Christians, Germans, and 
honorable (§ 168). The Burschenschaft is called " Christian German." 

No difference of birth is recognized among the members of the 
Burschenschaft, and they call each other "thou" (§§ 194, 195). Only 
"greater or less experience" is a basis of distinction (§ 197); and it is 
on this principle only that students are eligible to the committee 
after their second term at the university, and to the managing boai'd 

» IlHupt, p. 55. tlb, p. K7. AppsilllJS IV.-(i.] tlb„p2l>4. Appall Jii IV.— (G.) 
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after tlibiL tljiil (^ IDs) ' But t]i«>i, distiii tions sliill nit o risen 
any )ounjfer member to be reck)Ut,d loferioi to an ulJei , for it is only 
individual excellence, not veira' standing wbich can be alleged in fa-^or 
of members' (§ 109) This piiagraj.li n a most distiiKt declriiation 
agAinst Pennubsm, wbicb, as we b ne seeu, extend J d>wa t>oiir own 
times 

Tbe '^tatufps''' of tbe OLneral Burschenschiift and of tb'it of Jena, 
fieem to baie bt-en di iftel by stuJcnts at law, ind witb a juJ^inent 
and breidtb almost unyouthful But any one who knew the joutbs 
wbo 111 llie firat innocent period of tbe Bui-<,hi.nscliat , liiod m fiee 
dom and uiiieatrained vigorous eiteiusea witbin tbe lints of tbese 
laws, will make no objections to this chdractuistic And if ai v per 
son IS disposed to i,iitiLi^e them sbirply, and find them too mature and 
stiit,t^ be will upin a compirison i-f tbeiii with tbe Comment ( ilso in 
tbe Appendls), find leaaon to change his opinion, and to look fuvora- 
bly upon them. 

E.— BitESLAU. (1817-1819.) 

Tb fl f b \\ b f 1 1 1 f i f b 

Blifpdlkl 11 bl rs f 

G y 1 to B esl 1 H 1 rab. h 



fUwgdl bbll ddl 1 I 

Turning and the State. (Otto — Georg.) 

0. Dear Turners'-dcfender, will you answer me again to-i!ay ! 

G. It will be sure to be once more " Compliiiuts, nothing but co 
plftinls !" 

O. What we are to become very fond of, a profound writer says, 
have fii-at to fig! it stonily against. 

G. A beautiful sentiment ! You will give me good hopes that y 
will become a. true adherent of the Turning system. lint what 8 
your new objections? 

tThlaaislogupft»lBppesrfaiinl81S,iii tliBSlle"liTi Provlnclnl Ruisits. ! rpjirliil tt wr 
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0. One man said to me that tlie system was only a coarae system 
of bodily exercise, which neglected the mind. Are children to be 
made tumblers and rope-dan cejs ! And a little afterward, another 
Mmplained that the Turning was well enough, if it were only confined 
to bodily exercises; but that all manner of mental instruction was 
connected with these ; a ustlesa plan. "V\Tiat is your answer to these 1 

G. As an advocate, I ought not to have to make any answer at all 
to two objections so diametrically opposite ; but I will endeavor to il- 
lustrate the point to which both relate. Jahn by no means confined 
himself to a comprehensive desciiption of and instruction in the various 
bodily exercises, their lantnul relations, and influence in the develop- 
ment of the body, Ho felt, very clearly, that what the ordinary mas- 
ters of fencing, swinging, riding, &c^ had taught, as matters of bodily 
application only, must be illustrated by an intellecfnal element. 

0, Can yon not describe this element more fully? 

G. It is difficuK, at the beginning of a gi'eat development, to fix upon 
the genii of a powerful piiaciple which is to live and woi'k in mani- 
fold forms and deeds for coming centuries. It can only be imagined. 
Its efficiency through Jahn and others was not its only efficiency. Its 
most maiked development was in the recent Turnei's, in whose hearts 
it dwelt and worked, chaining them to the Turning-ground with an 
attraction more powerful than could Lave been that of merely bodily 
exercises. 

0. But its advei'saries say that this was a revolutionary spirit, 

G. As was Luther's ; as are all to whose renovating power human- 
ity owes eternal youth. 

0. That is not what they mean. They refer to a Jacobinical revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

G, Many things may be misunderatood. But this misunderstanding 
could not happen to any one earnestly seeking to comprehend the 
Turning system or the future of Germany. But for this is necessary 
the unprejudiced reading of works on Turning and related subjects ; and 
still more, thorough observation of the si'stem itself, friendly intercourse 
with the Turners, and, most of all, a cornprehension of tlie errors and 
sins of the tiiues, and a heartfelt desire to help them. 

0. Can you, tJien, really disprove th's accusation of Jacobinism ? 

G. Jacobinism ! These opponents should consider what words they 
use. Eien if they believed that the friends of Turning were in an 
error, they would have to do them the justice of admitting that they 
meant honorably. And they compare them with the Jacobius, tlioso 
most abominable proil nations of hell tliat ever appeared in human 
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04 THE GKllMAK I 



0. But the Turners must have given some occasion for iho charge ? 

G, I have never heard anj expressions at the Turuing-grouiid whicli 
would bear, even remotely, such a construction. But, lost you sliouid 
beheve it, I will refer you to matter in Jaiici's "Geiraau Naiionjillty," 
and "German Gymnaslies." 

0. Let ns heai'. 

G. Take the Turners' motto, "Bold, free, gay, and |>ious."* Is 
that a Jacobinical motto ? 

O. No, indeed.' 

G. Or this Bppeahf " German people, let not discouragement lead 
you into contempt for the ancient houses of your piinces ; open the 
history of the world, and seek for better." Is that Jacobinical? 

0, Certainly not. 

G Or J h s ■i ks tha J It s an nj s ce to oU am 1 ■s la 
old SB tl e state and o n among s first found rs ti pe ti t he 
dogn a of a no e t to 1 a e as I nil ence a 1 e h d labor 

of lolc cent re It e o y Ji k c n ly the [ efi on 1 as 
h as 1 e t a 1 ns ot e ly deeds, tl can a n r 1 II 1 |e 
(«h h II le c at ewod et^r tj) do as r u h a. the lo g 
1 pe ng f s of t A aac ent oak of a 1 o sa I J e s a d s 11 

green bono alle an! so s in o!i ma vl o 1 as 1 c 1 u et II 
"tt e e e ber I o v any th ng« tl ey ha e 1 e 1 tl o ^,1 ad n 
du ed to ho V ma y vandere s hej have g en al le a J o In is. 
No one sta d lo g before a n ! roo It, I t! s Ja h caU 

Most CO nj 1 telj tl e oppos t 

G. Or when he says thatg 'Tolitical revolutions have seldom done 
good, and what little they have was hut the companion of an annv 
of miseries ;" or tliHt-H " Even in the worst lime of the French period, 
love to king and fatherland was instilled into the hearts of tlio Tam- 
ers." Is all that Jacobinical ! 

0. His opponenls must certainly never have read Jahn's works. 

(}. And ihey contradict each other, too; for tliey sometiaies make 
the charge of Jacobinism, and sometimes find fault with Jahn and his 
friends, ibe advocates of Turning, for desiring a constitution. When 
did these anarchical king-murdei'ers desire a constitution ? 

0. But I have beard it said that Jahn and his friends dl<l not, iW-m- 
selves, know what tliey meant by a constitulion. 

G. But that is what both evcrjbody and nobody knows. Every one 
that is, desires security in his sphere of life, undisturbed from witlioiit. 
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and entire freeJom nilliin it ; and by a conslitution he means an instru- 
ment wliioh will secure tliia to liimself and to all ; which will leave to 
the aiuhorities the utmost freedom for gooil, but will restrain them 
fi'om evil. Eat how suc.h a. one eaii be obtained, ceitaioly very few 
and perhaps none can show. 

0. That may be. Bnt I imagine it might he for the best if onr 
youth were not tronbleii wiih any civic concerns whatever. 

G. Would you have it so now! The Turning system was orgnnizel 
in 1811. And not only did it contemplate the training of youth to 
general acquirements, but the misery in which the German fatherland 
was sunl; was at hand, to he held up before their eyes as a consequence 
of civic dissensions and intestine quariels. It was necessary to train 
them promptly to maturity as citizens, for the prompt sjdvation of 
their fatherland was necessary. The war of its rescue is endtd ; and 
what wonder is it that its first sounds are yet echoing ? 

O.-I am pleased to see that you think an excuse necessary here. 

G. Not too fast. The sounds uttered tlien shall re-echo throngh all 

O, What sounds? 

G. " One Germany !" 

O. That is your chief point, then? But is it not clear that the 
greatness of Germany coiisists in the very multitude of its nations and 
princes, and that its very life is aimed at by these preachers of unity? 

G. You unreasonable man ! If you were advocating One Prussia, or 
One Austria, or One Bavaria, would you be in favor of compressing to- 
gether all Germany into that one ? If yea, you are right. But who has 
any such design! The One Germany which is desired is, free and 
fi'iendiy confederate existence of all the German nationalities, in all their 
numerous individualities, in mutual recognition, respect, and love ; and, 
when necessarj-, in united strength against external enemies. For ccn- 
tui-iea ihe Germans have been lamenting over the grievous internal 
divisions of their fatherland; and now, when the first serious intention 
of healing them is shown, a howl goes up, from all sides, as if the 
utmost danger were at hand. 

O. Hut the preachingof hatred to the Fcench, long after the end of 
the war, is certainly most useless ! 

G. Useless? That is as you take it. I know of nothing more un- 
woithy than insults to a subdued enemy. Has it not been repeated, 
even to wcarJne^, yet not often enough for some people, that French 
influence remains suecessfnlly operative in the inmost mind and heart 
of numlKTlcss Germans ; that even yet, a French edticarion in mannei-s 
and language is the highest ambition with an innumcnible number; 
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especially with a largs part of tlio German nobility, who ought to set 
a betler example Ihe wai is jet active agiinst tins Fri.n li pc«tr 
\sithin the hmits of Geiminy 

Eiit contempt foi foieignei'S, Buth "itnnstent re'itin.iion to the 
nitionil and popular seems to me entirely unmturil to G unios ani 
entirely opposed to their coimopclitan ch^i iLtei 

G 'i Dui charge" stand in each others liglit 

O How soS 

G If J ou had just now expressed tpprchenMoni I -it s \ n\ P i 
or Ilesie should, h> strictly himtiiig themselves to what is national, 
or riUtes to then national descent, lose their gpn ral Gciman chaiac 
ter, this last ehai^e of yours would seem an eitoiisiou of the former 
But Tou expressed an apprehension precisely opjosito, le.it the in di 
viduality of the German races should be lost in a general characterless 
Germ ani nation ; as a consequence of which you must naturally fear 
lest the German traits should be lost in an entirely eharaeterless eos- 
luopolitatiism. And this would he a much bettor grounded fear than 
that of its opposite, from too stiict a limitation of Germany within 
itself. 

0. I must admit that you are right, 

G. No one imagines that, in i>rdGr to live a life of entire devotion to 
his country, a good citizen must have no house of liis own ; nor should 
it be supposed necessary that a German, in order to live for the good 
of all nations, must have no fatherland. Is it roe;uit that the devil 
should play on the German*^ as those fools do on the violin who take 
so much pains to imitate all manner of instruments on it, hut cannot 
bring out the real proper violin tone? A skillful leader would a.sk 
such a player. What is iho use of tliat poor and incompetent imitation 
of the flute and the hautboy, when we have the flute and the hiuitboy 
themselves? Do you expect, with your ape-Iiddling, to surpass the 
originals ? You ought to be ashamed for so dishonoring your noble 
instrument, which ought to lead all the rest of the orchestra ! 

0. Your application is clear ; that an imitator of all the woi-ld is by 
no means a cosmopoiifan. 

G, Precisely; just there is the m i sonde i-st and ing. "The devil is the 
imitator of God;" said the Jesuits, who were good judges of such a 
case. A few great and gifted Germans, like Goethe and Tieck, for in- 
stance, have profoundly penetrated and Jived ia the spirit of foreign 
nations, with love and sympathy. They were trained for this by 
understanding and loving the glory of their own country. And with 
those ereat minds are confounded tbose who become Frenchified apes, 
because they are too GoJ-foi'gottenly strengthless to bjcoift:; German 
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men. It is imagined to be one find tlio same tiling, wbcther a great 
mei-cLimt become rieh at home, by boneat trade, invests capital at t!ie 
ends of tbe earth, or whether s b;intrnpt peddler, wiih no home any- 
where, borrow-s wherever he goes and makes a great display with tlie 
money ! 

O. But I should fear that this preaching to Gcnnans against becom- 
ing Galhcized, might be «n intelligently perverted into a truly unchris- 
tian hate of the French. 

G, If you put the matter upoa conscientious grounds yon shall be 
answered accordingly. What German is ready to love the French* 
If he is a Pi'ussiau, let him love the Austrians and Bavarians first ; if 
a Bavarian, the Prussians. Will one »ho does not love his child, love 
a stranger ? Do yon suppose that the Good Samaritan loved strangers 
only, and had no love for Lis wife and child and his fellow-Samantana ! 
Shall these empty cosmopolitans boast of their Christian perfections 
and their iovo of nnivevsal humanity, while they show themselves 
heartlessly indifferent to fellow citizens and countrymen within the 
nariDW sphere of their own actual Jives? No. Only the German who 
loves all Germans with a comprehensive, heartfelt love, is ripe for the 
love of foreigtiei-s ; and as long as he retains one sp.-irk of hatred against 
any Gei'mnn nationality, Jet hira not cl.din credit for the greater until 
he has fulfilled the less. 

O. You may be right. But I must return to a previous inquiry, 
whieh you did not answer ; that is, whore is the good of orations, about 
civio affairs, at the Tuming-gi*ound ? 

G. I said before, tliat the pr s ng per od of 1811 demanl d ■» 
stringent education. But have you lat 1 ! e-» d anj s 1 orat ons ! 
0. You know that I have never b n pon the T <"r o 1 
G. I Jiave been there, and ha e 1 ea d no su h st il less 1 a e I 
delivered any. And I agree with you ent rely tl cy are no pi ce for 
such. As the Turning exercises conte nplate t! e de cl i n ent of tl e 
human body, not civil training for a defii te fu o o up to for 
Bmiths, carpenter.^ or minors ; so, n I ko nanner the n nd houi I n t 
be trained in a civic direction, but n j,eneral de lop e t — to t utb 
faith, candor, moderation, chastity, hatred of lies and deceit, of drunken- 
ness and licentioiusness. Let such a mind be implanted in the Turners, 
and it will of itself develop, in the after relations of life, into the civil 
virtues, without any artificial direction toward them, or any untimely 
liot-house forcing, which seeks to anticipate the natural time of 
ripening, 

O. But this does not seem to me consistent with the premature in- 
struction of tbe Turners, on all 
No. 17.— [Vol. VI., No. 2.]— 7 
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G. But do you coiisitkT the fatherland a civic oi^:miz,itioo ? In 
oi'der to love it, must one first bave received the privilege of German 
biirghcrship ? Do you not beSievc that a German country— a Gornmn 
jieaven — hind even the youngest German hearts with a thousand bonds 
of love before thej ever hear tbo woi'ds "German State,"— imd that it 
is this very love whicb is the very heiirt of ;il! the lat*.T civic virtues! 

O. " German heaven- German country ;" how do tliese enchain the 
child and the youth ! His place of abode, his immediate iieighbor- 
Lood, enchwn Uim. "Gennany" is only an idea, wbieli he is not even 
able to comprehend ! 

G. How your charges i-el'ute eacU oh ' Atntn usy the 
Gorman fatherland is far too narrow I fin d f 1 p 1 

tendencies of the Germans, And 1 bel 1 by 1 n 1 

only of German men, bnt of childre ad 1 ^h obse a on 

of infants is to be enlarged beyond 1 1 n f G nan bj n 
tion in foreign tongues, and knowle leff nilalsalh 
And theae very same men who thi k 1 1 d f n t on q 
natural, because it is usual, are displ 1 la 1 e f o n j n 
pressed upon the hearts of youth, as 1 b 11 

capacity. 

O. But only tel! me this : What slmll our youth understand by the 
term "German fatherland:" 

G. Understand ? Our pious forefathers made their children pray, 
and taught them edifying texts and hymns. The childish heart found 
in devotion the life of its life ; the deep impression never perished, 
but consecrated their whole existence, to their death. Illnminati 
a-ked, What can a child uudei'stand by the names of God and Christ ? 
and prayer, Bihle, and hymns were thrown away. This was woree 
than cliurch sacrilege ; it was sacrilege of the inward inborn holiness 
of the heart. Shall we, in like manner, rob our children of the name 
of fatherland, to preserve it until their understanding Ls ripened J The 
name will make no impression upon men— they will not under.stand 

it unless they have Joved it instinctively from their earlie-st youth ; 

unless, in the clod of earth on which they are bom, they love, sym- 
bolicallv, their whole country. And faihei-s and teachers who would 
impress upon the young a love of country, must love it sincerely 
themselves. 

O. And also, at least, incline to revolution. 

Q. I think I have thoroughly refuleil the charge of Jacobinism 
made against the Turners. But if you should hear an expression 
which has a revohitionary sound, reflect that ills an echo of 1813, the 
year when all Prussia, from king to peasant, rose up ; and remember 
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roofed out in the blood Fre cl rt ol t on ry fa. 1 ! 

G. How can jo ask so fool sh a quest on M t pe ]]e It. 
learned enoitgl by the F ench re ol t n o bel e « dec ] •» o 
a sure remedy for lis r le -s n tl e liea 1 Heave protect us t^a n t 
such a caating; out of the devils through a Beelzebub as that, vl e e tho 
evil spirit would return witliseven others worse than himaelf B it u 
I'russia there is no call for any remedy of the kind. 

And wh it piotects Prussia herself igainst 1 reformation ? 

G If a goveinment opposes the development of the divinely or- 
diined spirit of the times, and pLiaiats m forcibly maintaining anti- 
qinted and tb^olcte forms m propping a rotten house with rotten 
timbers, it hib no business to be surpiised il the roof tumbles down on 
its head But thu courie of the Prussian government is directly tlie 
opposite It attentively obser^ea followi, an! promotes the develop- 
ment of tl lit spiiit * and thus will a renovation be peacefully accom- 
plished for the sake of which m Fnnce, millions of bloody sacrifices 
fl 1 t. 1 h f h ents, of many of the 

p 1 ^cs h hi f I g Id n ; the institution of 

1 ml 

A II h I I ] Id I outcry, especially of 
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fl Ik 1 ! esf 11 d failing house, but 

111 1 as 1 1 1 1 1 b * hamlsoinei-, but not 

yet put in oiiler. The old house is empty and waste ; and in the new 
one every thing is in confusion ; if we would sit, there are no cliaiis, 
and if we would lie down, no bed. We may, naturally, be a little im- 
patient ; hut who would lament as if he had no house at all, and return 

•■'Tbo spirit of Hie times" its, nnfortnnatry tome to meani wfektii spirit, opposeil to 
the eteriul kin^^iloTii of Gi>d. Tbe I v tie— r.tl tr t i> Gi)r1.r.-aring— ^iiirlt of rha Ilmta m Th^ 
very opposile of thii. ina*mncti as u I jWr a I i,f anil o^i^illti.t lo, tli^ ijiiiiMmiia n-om 
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to Uio Moved old mill in wlii<;!i lie had lived ao many yoaral He 
sliould ratlier be quiet, and help set things in oi-der. 

0, Exactly such desires to return to past times have I heard from 
many sources ; and particular praises were giveu to tJie strict foims of 
Friedilch IT. 

G. They would be just as harmful now as they were valuahle then. 
The great task for our pi'eseut government seems to me to be, so to 
loosen np all relations that each and every germ of development can 
grow fi'eely and unrepressed ; and yet, notwithstanding this freedom, 
to hold all surely together.* 

0. Hut what is to be the result of all this ! 

G. 'l"he government will discontinue what discontimies itself, by not 
possessing inward force enough to maintain itself. This is the princi- 
ple of the Pi-ussian suum cuigue, that great principle of justice which 
asks not, When were you established ? but, Are you what you claim to 
be ? Every wicked clergyman must he displaced who believes that his 
office shall consecrate Uim ; every noblemao who thinks that his I'auk 
ivill raise hhn, when he is ignoble, both in thought and deed ; every arti- 
san, who is untrained and unskillful, hut still would keep liimscif from 
being dismissed out of the company of skillful masters, by means of 
guild privileges. The man is himself, is the new maxim ; the man is 
no longer to be consecrated by his station ; but desecrated stations are 
to bo consecrated and I'estored to their place by the men who shall fill 
them. Eveiy man must be fit for his position in the nation ; and the 
consciousness of this fitness must give him inward peace and outward 
safely. Thus wiil jnstice abide in tlie earth.f 

O. But, my dear friend, is yonr paradise to j;levelop itself by nothing 
except mere negation of what is obsolete f Do you mean that yonr 
equality will be secured, after the leaving and pulling down of the oh! 
house, by a new one, which shall build itself i If you do, tiling can 
not be in a more promising condition than they are in France; for the 
pulling down business has uever been more thoroughly done than there. 
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G. Do not tliiiik me so f.jolislj. It is true liiiit Prussia iias peiice- 
fully puIK'd down, wheic France Jid it with violctiee and blood ; bat, 
God l>e praised, she lias done more than to puH down. ParaDel wiili 
that process, there went one of building up, of which no one in France 
even tliought; and which gloria iiely diatinguishes the Geruiam frojii 
tlie French. 

0. To what do yoa refer! 

G. To education. What Frenchman thought of that in the time of 
the Revolution ! The sclioola were dispersed, the best clergymen 
were banished, and the youth sank into barbarism. But woe to the 
revolution whoso actors forget posterity I What is the disuse of old 
forms and the inti'oduetion of new ! If the men, and especially youth, 
are not renoval«d, the new forms are, and remain, empty delusions. 
Such a hopeless revolution was never laid to the charge of Germany, 
and could only happen to ahoi't-sighted and most degraded people. 
Remember what Luther, whom the Germans may cite to the shame of 
the French revolutionists, did for schools ; how he made them even a 
chief object of attention. In like manner, (he Germans, even in the 
most perilous period, from 180G to 1813, in that time of trial, when a 
divine revolution in their minds strengthened thera for a new birth, 
never lost sight of education. The abandoned French rei'olutionists, 
drunk with victoi'y, went to the opposite extreme, and forgot their own 
times, thinking only of posterity. I read, not without feeling, a little 
while since, Fichte's remarks on this subject, in his Address to the 
German Nation, in 1808 : "Every one sees what is clearly before our 
eyes, that we can make no active resistance. How can we, therefore, 
vindicate our title to continual existence, forfeited by this fact, an^ainst 
the charge of cowardice and an unworthy love of life ? No otherwise 
than by determining not to live for ourselves ; and to prove this deter- 
mination by planting seeds of honor for our posterity, and patiently 
enduring until this object shall have been safely accomplished," 

O, It is in accoi'dance with these excellent sentiments tliat the gov- 
ernment, during that evil time, founded two universities. 

G. It did more than tliat — not of so obvious a kind, however. 

0. To what do you refer! 

G. I spoke of the ancient forms which they discontinued. They were 
not undei' obligations to proceed in the same manner in respect to the 
many antiquated educational forms in the schools and universities. 
Only raving French revolutionists would " throw away the child witli 
the bathing-tub," — would extenninate the schools entirely. TIio 
necessary process was a renewal, slow and imperceptible— a renewal 
which could not be farced, but such as comes to p;iss of itself, when 
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the spirit of tJie aga causes to be bora men wUU new neoJs, new loves, 
and new talents. 

0. Among whom yon doubtless inuhide PesUlozzi and Jahn. 

G. Undoubtedly, The government has, up to (his time, so ordered 
ff h h Id d 1 h pp 
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oi'ds, " What do yon think ! A student has mnrdeied Kotzebue !" 
It was as if the foresight of all the evil coni-eqnences of this wicked 
and most unfortunate deed, had toiTified me, all at the moment. 

We gradually learned all ihe partieulais. Tbe excitement eau'ied 
by Sand's crime, not only among members of the university, but 
among all classes, was excessive, and was stimulated by the fiilsest 
reporls. It was said thwt a great and wide-extended conspiracy had 
been discovered, to wliieh Sand belonged, and that the duty of mui'der- 
ing Kotzebue had fallen to him by lot ; that a list of the names of 
sixty-six peraons had been found, who were yet to be stabbed by mmn- 
bera of this association. This made many opponents of the Burschen- 
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schaft uneasy, as (lieir names might, also be upon the list, and this 
naturally made their enmity more bitter, and caused their attacks to 
assume a cliatacter of self-defense against these imaginary dangers. 
Opponents of the Burschenschaft among the students put forth a state- 
ment, in which they expressed their disapproval of Sand's crime; 
whether this was put into tlie hands of the authorities, I do not know. 
We who were friends of the Burschenschaft were placed in a veiy 
uncomfortable position. As we— -i. e., Passow, Harnich, the younger 
Schneider, Sehaub, and others — were going to the public Tiirning- 
groimd, we were recognized, and it would be remaiked that we be- 
longed to the conspiracy. This excitement was increased by a set 
public educational addiess, by Adolf Menzel, against the Turning sys- 
tem, and by the report that, in Berlin, various persons, and especiwlly 
Jahn himself, had been imprisoned. 

But enough of the results of Sand's act at Breslau. Let m pro- 
ceed to an account of Sand himself, based chiefly upon his own diary. 

a.— Sand. 

Kari Ludwig Saiid'^ was born at Wuiisiedel, 5th October, 1795. 
He was the youngest son of Councilor Justice Sand. A dangerous 
attack of smallpox and a sevei'e fever impeded his studies, and he could 
receive no instruction until his eighth year. His teacher. Rector 
Saalfrank, removed, in 1810, from Wunsiedel to Hof; and tbence, in 
1812, to the Gymnasium at Eatisbon, to both of which places Sand 
followed him. 

Fram his teachers at Eatiabon he received a testimonial of mental 
endowments, expressed in high terras. " If he continnes in the same 
coui'se," it said, "he will one day exercise a happy and powcrivii in- 
fluen''C for the good of his fellow-mcn, both by thorough learning and 
moral excellence." (!) In like manner, his graduating certificate at 
Eatisbon, of September 10, 1814, praises his mental gifts and natural 
traits, his industry and progiess in " philosophical and philological sub- 
jects ;" and it was only in mathematics that he was somewhat deficient. 
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Ill November, 1S14, he was matriculated at Tubingen ; and in April, 
1815, lie enlisted, at Manuheim, aa a volunteer in tlie corps of Jiigei's 
of tlie Rezat; which step lie announced to hia purenls In a letter full 
of flery patriotism. The account of tlie battle of Belle Alliance ar- 
rived wbil tl J g rs still in Hamburg. They, however, marebed 
into frant as t t Auxerre, and on the 2d December, 1815, 1'e- 
tarned to A b 1 the 15tli of the same month. Sand was ma- 
tiioulfiied t E 1 

Before t h we must consider the influence of Sand's 

mother up h 1 ! as a moat powerful one throiigliont bis life. 

Ill a lette t h M j 26, 1818, he says: "Yes, dear mother, all 
the love i b bib my he^irt for religion, for truth, for my coun- 

try, for b fi t t was, for the most pai-t, excited in me by 
you ; and however I consider myself, you have been al! to me, in al- 
most every respect." (p. 159.)* 

Thus it becomes important to know the mother who had such an 
iofluenee upon tlie son. Tiieir coirespondence affords the necessary 
materials, and I give the following extiacts from her letters as especially 
characteristic 

"While he was a student at the Gymnasium, and only sixteen, she 
wiites him : 

" There are three sorts of education for man. The fii-st is th:it which 
he receives from his parents ; the second, that which is derived from 
circumstances; and the third, that which the individual gives hiiu- 
Belf."f 

These extracts, and another, hereafter to be given, leave scai'cely a 
doubt that she had read Rousseau's "^mife." 

" Man," she writes, fn another letter, " ciin, of himself, he very much, and 
almost any thing, if onlyhe wiii." Tliis is in a mora detailed statement of the 
third kind of education. 

"May the Ruler of heaven and earth let his spirit rest upon yon." (p, 103.) 

" Though it be a part of CJhriHtian duty, and necessary for living happily, to 

consider men as having been good when they came from the Creator's hand,} 

yet every man is his own nearest neighbor ; and if oae diuly endeavors to hc- 

* This HDd snbsFQiiFnt tetereor^ \a Ihe Uit are la SmiS diary. 

But of ibfee thrre different eilucBtians. thu i>[ nature <loe.i not depend ujjun na at bU ; tliat i>r 

really m8St*r«," "Men" were m^nly repreaenled by KonBsean, who sots parenlaasMe, by 
iQtors; bot [he mother nalnrallj saya, insleail, "parents," For " tlilitga," she writes, perlinpa 
arterBGeruiin translation, "circDmsliuKKia;'' anil r<ir the educntian nf nature not depending r>n 
118. Bbe rays, "the eiliifatlon which Ihe Inilluidual gives himself;" placing Iba will, with Fieiile, 
In anthurltf nrer the natural endowments. 
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come tetter, und to rank with the bent anil seiectest men, the lofty worth that 
pertains to aucb a character will, of itself, save him from the low Bnares of a 
base human goodDeaa." (p. 10a.) 

Frau Sand had enjoyed the religious iustruction of the exoelleiit 
pastor Esper ;* and many beautiful Chriatian expressions in her letters 
remind ns of him. These are, however, predominated over by others, 
proceeding from want of self-knowledge and the excess of proud self- 
esteem thence arising. Her ideal, and that of her son, is moral devel- 
opment by individual power and effort — jnoral pre-eminence. Chris- 
tian holiness is but seldom alluded to. 

As a means toward moral perfection, Sand practiced a painful and 
morbid self-observation and self-education. This appears in his diarv, 
where he entered moral observations, discussions, and conclusions. The 
book reminds us, in part, of Fianklin's diary, in its moral account- 
keeping and entries of dabit and credit of one and another virtue; it 
is only occasionally that a spirit or sentiment truly Christian appears.! 
And, accordingly, there appears throughout Sand's life, a struggle 
between Cliiistian elements and those unchristian, or pseudo-Christian. 
"We siiall see how donbtfu! it was, during his studies at Erlangen, which 
way the victoiy would incline; at Jena be was in perplexity about. 
Chiistianity, which prevented him from controversies with its adver- 
saries; and at last he came under the influence of a man who had 
formed for himself a higher pseudo-Christian morality, which proudly 
overlooked the simple morality of the catechism. He thus followed a 
will-o'-the-wisp instead of the true light which truly enlightens all 
men, and followed it until, at Mannheim, it led him into the path to 
death. 

To return to the hisloiy of his life. He was matriculated, as we 
liava seen, at Erlangen, December 15, 1815. Here he soon found 
friends, with whom he had much intercourse upon morality, Chris- 
tianity, tlje country, and academical life. 

From his diary and letters we become acquainted with the varying 
tendencies of liis moral efforts, and with his dogmatic views. In 1813 
he bad written to his mother : 

" I BhaU now recommence my diary, anil thus daily seek to investiffate my- 
self. Oh, how happy must he be, who gives up h) the control of his divine 
Soide, Re^ison, all his inclinations, de^res, impulses, powers, appetites, and dis- 
likes ; and who has so far atliiined as nut to have the IcEist thought of that 

• For Kaper, see Sclinben's " Oia aMi y™," vol. H. pp. 15S-181. 

tSinil'sAlerreitBiidx tD the IsHtor December, ISIS, uid eontiilns entries made everj even- 
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(eril ?) by means of which he rony confirm the authority of his 
(p. 21.) 

"The All-good will indicate the means 
haps, very soon midntaiii a glorious strife, 
temal dangers." (p. 20.) 

And in tlie letter already quoted, from Tubingen, Apii! 22, 1815, 
announcing to his parents his intention of serving agaiost the French, 
he writes; "With the help of God, I shall pass safely through the 
many trials to which I am exposed in this new situation, pure, and at 
peace with myself." 

The likeness of the mnrality of the son with that of his mother, 
above described, is only too clear ; and it is also clear, that in the 
quotations given, no reference is made to Chrintlan, morality. 

During his life at ErUngen, there is, indeed, to be found the recog- 
nition of the divinity of Christianiiy ; but very seldom any -obedience 
to the Christian oomraandmonts, if they stand in the way of his views 
or his actions. Such recognition is to be found in the following ex- 
tfacta. After liaving read the inspired praises of love iu the thirteenth 
chapter of 1st Coiinthians, Sand writes : 

" Ah 1 we must confess that wo feel ourselves impressed and inspli-od with a 
' new life by these divine lessons ; and that our own mertrly human minds iTould 
never, of themselves, have arrived at these tenoliings of revelation." (p. 39.) 

TI[>on a sermon of Church Couudllor Vogel, he remarks: " Yogel is not 
ashamed of tlie pure Guspel ; he believes in Christ, who alone is able to fi-ee 
us troia our great guilt, t^ strengthen us. and make us upright. Ah, gracious 
God ! let me, in like manner, peiietrata thy word and thy spirit ; grant me the 
nuemling bliss of being soon able, with like power, to preuch all thy Banctify- 
ing truth ; and grant me, alijO, what he piays fur, thy blessing and holiness." 
(p. 86.) 

May 30, 1817, before communion : "Awaken me, to-day, gracious Gfod! 
to just self-inspection ; awaken me to the lofty pleasure of being permitted to 
]iiirtake uf thy hoty supper. In order to close my account with thee up to tliis 
time, nothing is more nuceNSai-y for me than with an honest heart to pray for 
tliy grace, and tliat. for the sake of the death of thy son Jesus, thou wilt for- 
give my many secret and opett sins, and put me at peace with tliee, and with 
my fellow-men." {p. 90.) 

September 15, 1817, he writes : "I have never felt and believed po stTOngly 
that it is Christ alone that justifies, and that man possesses a Safe foundation 
fur goodness, only through him, and tliiough humble ackuowledgtnent of 
him." (p. 110.) 

With these espiessions of Christian morality are mingled others, 
showing a strange confusion of Christian and unchristian sentiments. 
Thus, he writes, " Thy paternal love, God! Ahsolule! is prom- 
ised me by thy son Jesus; and I will, and do believe iu it." (p. 63.) 

On the 28th Apiii, 1816, Sand partook of the communion. He 
wiites: "Eternal power sustains all, through eternal love; to which 
system, (?) however, we could only be raised by Christ and his s.icn- 
ficial death. Oh, what a hiippy occasion, when man lives wiih God and 
thee, Christ ! Could I not, at this inomeiit, even give myself to death. 
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for noble purposes f" '■ In the eveuiaj;" (of tlie same day), '■ I ntleiiJeJ, 
at tlie Hfirrnony Theafer, the representation of Kotz«bui;'s ' Silver Age^ 
a very beautiful thing. It inspired me with not contemptible thoughts." 
(p. 48,) 

July 23, 1817, while waiting for an antagonist with whom he was 
about to fight a duel, he prays : " I believe wholly in thee ; and im- 
plore thee, for the sake of thy son Jesus, to be gracious unto me, and 
permit me, at this time, to be at peace with thy holy spirit, and to re- 
ceive what shall happen to me with the true spirit of the one strong 
and powerful love, and with the couiage and face of truth." 

To these woi'ds he adds, at evening, " We waited two hours, but the 
rascal N. did not come." (p. 115.) 

He offered a similar prayer before a duel which was in contempla- 
tion on the 18th of August, 1817. 

"Shouldst thou, eternal Judge, summon me before thy throne, I 
know that I have deserved eternal punishment ; but, O Lord ! I build 
not upon my own ineiils, but those of Jesus, and hope in thy paternal 
love, because he, thy Son, has suffered for me also." (p. 117,) 

And on the same day when he wrote this, he preached his fiist ser- 
mon, in the Neustadt church, at Krlangen. 

It is easy to observe, in these extracts, how the conscience of poor 
Sand was already clouded, and how he was beginning to be surrounded 
with the pei'plexities of dangerous fantasies. 

To his painstaking endeavore after his own moral perfection, was 
added a second undertaking, viz.: the purification of the body of stu- 
dents at ErlaTigen from vice. He and a number of fiiends establishe<l, 
for this pui'poae, in 1817, tlie Erlangen Burschenschaft, and they im- 
posed upon him the task of drawing up " Ideas for the organization of 
the futum Burschenschaft." They had scarcely organized, before, 
as at other universities, they made vain endeavors to connect the 
Landsmannschaflen with themselves. This ill success led to bitter 
quarrels.* 

On the fii-st evening of the year 1817, Rand prays God for more 
power of self observation. "Strengthen the decisions of my reason, 
and strengthen my will, so that it may rule my flesh and biidle my 
fancy; so that it may not sink below the sphere of holiness, and may 
drive away the devil." (p. 77.) And afteiward (September 4, 1817), 
he writes : " Strengthen ine, O God ! with thy Spirit, that I may begin 
right powerfully to contend against the assaults of the devil, against 
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every iDsiilious attack, from the very beginning, in tliy justifying name, 
Jesus !" 

Before the Wartburg festival, Sand composed a short paper, which 
he distributed there. It agreed, substantially, with the statutes of the 
General and Jena Bui'schenschaft. Vii'tue, learning, fatherland, is its 
motto, and freedom its chief object. " lu pious simplicity and streng^th, 
with upi'ight courage, let us follow in the traces of the holy revelation 
of God." Every eti'ort is to be consecrated to the Gerjnan fatherland. 
A General Bursuhetischaft, but without any oath of associaiiou. Such 
were some of its leading thoughts. 

The chief idea of the Wartburg festival was, " We are all, by bap- 
tism, consecrated to the priesthood. (1 Peter, ii. 9 : 'Ye are a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation.') That is, through our high consecration, 
by baptism, gospel, and faiih, we are all placed in the ministei'ial office; 
and so long as we are consecrated to our divine Master as valiant an<l 
active servants, there is no other distinction among us than that of 
our ofiicea and labors ; we are all spiiitually flee and equal." (pp. 
126-132.) 

We have seen ihat Sand was on the committee of management of 
the Wartburg festival. From that place he weut to the university of 
Jena. 

Here his inward strifes came to an end. The theologian would cal! 
them stiifes between nature aud grace; for man Citniiot serve both — 
one master must be supreme. 

These struggles, though ending, ended in a very sad manner. The 
diary shows clearly his gradual circumvention and conquest by evil. 
Gradually — for at fiist, the rude aod I'eckless unchristian life, which he 
had not before encountered, seems rather to have strengthened than 
weakened his faith. At first he is only surprise<l, "Jena," he wiites, 
November 0th, " has its wise men." He found friends who contended, 
with much zeal, " against the understanding of tha Bible maintained 
by the orthodox theologians." November IC, he writes : 

"I heard from N. a stuptd, malicions sermon. . . . He Bpoke so ahame- 
fully against the awakened fnitliof late grown up, and in favur ota culd lalion- 
alism, that I was eni-aged." (p. 135.) 

In the same month he writes intelligently to a fiiend," " You seem to me 

... to have departed from your former plain, and fdous, and powerful 
faith, and to have taken np, instead of it, the sentiraenlal and credulous 
opinions, if I may so desciibe them, of the priests. Do you not yourself, lind 
that you vary more and more from the firm and stroi^ beliefs which were those 
of our Luther, and are gliding Into thiannohriatian pietist way, who neglect tliat 
dearest of all eartlilyobjeots, our country, and who scoff at German Christians, 
Including ua in our country f I pray you, do not, on this point, beliBve any 
longer the ' inner voice' that you profess to have, if it is to witbdiaw you from 
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the poweiful faitli which makes iia free, and wliich our Lutlier pnsscssei!. Try 
this voice, whether it is ngreeiihie to tlie Holy ScriptureB ; for the devil seeka 
to iDb 118 entirely of the kingdom of heaven ; and most, when we are sutcepti- 
l)lo of believing," (pp. 186-138.) 

A compflrisou of these sentiments, so lucid, and so modest, in tlie 
l)est sense of the tenn, with many of those previously quoted, so con- 
fused, and visionary in the woi'st sense, leaves us to the belief that 
scarcely any young man can be cited of such inconsistent views. 

It seems as if poor Sand, in the last wonis just quoted, had espi-essed 
a presentiment of the evil that threatened him ; although it came 
upon him from a direction opposite to pietism. He writes again, on 
the I8th of November: "The devil knows how he would despoil me 
again of my Chrislianily." (p. 139.) 

On the 31st December, Sand prays ; 

" gracious God ! permit me to begin this year with prayer. At Hie end 
of the last year I was more thoiightlcaa ami out of temper than before. On 
looking back, I find myself, to ray Borrow, not to have become better or more 
perfect, but have oujy lived through so much more time, and had so much 
more experience. Lord ! thon wert always with me, even while I was not 
with theo 1 It almost aeems aa if thou hadst, dnring the Htorme of these hitler 
j'ears of the spring of my life, changed all my previouB love to faith ; at least, 
in all my needs, I itiel Jesns Christ i-ight near to nie, and build upon him ; and 
he alone is to me always a sufficient and constant encoui'agement, a place of 
refuge for my fears, and a central point for free and powerful efforts. Through 
liim I feel myself, above all things, made right free ; and I have learned to 
know freedom as the highest good of humanity, of naljous, and of my fathei- 
land; and I shall hold fast to it," (p. 144.} 

At the beginning of the year 1818, he prays, again, "O God! let me 
hold fast to thy sidvation of the human lace through Jesus Christ ; let 
me be a German Christian, and let me, through Jesus, become free, 
peaceful, confident, and also pereevering and strong." (p. 147.) 

But, at the same time, he writes: "It is all over witli devotees, 
"What is needed now is action." 

A letter of the end of March 1818 t CI , indicates a still 

greater departure from Christian mpl ty In this he sjiys : 

"I cannot charge mj-self withheing 1 It It would be fo me the most 
feniful of all things, to be fcehle or i 1 t t 

"And yet there is one thing wh 1 1 t ssc which haa, for a long 

time, had power to cool my vrarmth an I witl wh I you must be made ao- 
quainted ; in regard to whieh I m y p h p et from you aii impulse 
towaril a more fixed belief, 

" During last summer I attained a real fixity in my convictions upon the 
sulijecta of higheat importance to us. My fiatli became more firmly grounded ; 
I desired, even if I could do nothing more, at least to be a i-cal Clirisllm and 
a i-eai German. Trusting confidently, in all thingx. to the grace of Our Father, 
1 was free in my belief, always couii^eoua, and could go with firm steps in the 
road which my will and my reason had chosen. Love excited me to action, 
prevented me from becoming stupefied, and rendered me decided, firm, and 
peaceful in all matters that concerned me. Thus I experienced, in i-eality, 
the bleaaedneas of fiiith, expressed it in my sermons, and could, with truthFiil- 
neas, encourage otliere to faith. 

"Since my coming hither, into a world wider, and ijuite dilTuvent hi all its 
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peciili irities and chief traits; since I have seen, in many wliora I love, too 
Dtnch of the n^itliein modesty, and liave heard the sphere of my own bulietit 
descnhed as vibionary by othere, who yeC discourse upon faith ; ami since, be- 
sides other Ijooks I have, chiefly by your means, become acqnnijitcd wilh 
Herder b viewa it lias gi'adnally come to be with me otherwise thun before. 
At hrst my attend Jii was eicited only ; after, wliat I hnanl was repuguiint fo 
ine , sometimes I wus confused within my»alf, aad un tbe wbulu. I aiu at least 
colder and less coiirageons than hijretofure. 

" In truth, BO much U my firm determination ; that reason stiall lie my 
supreme rule ; I would possess not a, vidonary, but a pure and sound faitli ; 
ami even if 1 hold to my former belief^, I must be able to make tlieni unt n>< 
clearly Bui's and sound. I liave always reverenced in Jesus the lii^hest and 
most beautiful picture of our manhood ; but to consider hiia a mere ordinary 
tuan, semns to me, now, too desolate arid harsh. 

" I will nut willingly renounce reason and uudcrstandin;; ; but it malces me 
cheerful and hiippy, and certiiiuljr does not impede me inactinn, to reverence in 
the great Teacher of the eternal Uod, r cimslant helper, a divine brother, who 
kindly makes up for the deficiencies of the world and humanity, wlio raisM us 
above a Evstem of legality. Did he now die for himself alone, a heio for the 
sake only of his own opinion f Did he merely bear witness to the truth of his 
Instruction, without intending to purehaso a great benefit for men ?" (p. 148.1 

In a second letter to the same friend, he says : " But yon know that, by little 
and little, my whole system of Iteliefs grew continually darker, and thftt I was 
almost entirely fallen into a blind dependence upon ancient foriniilas of belief, 
givii);!: up my own iudependont faith ; and you know how I have come Into 
this condition mainly hy your lueaus." (p. IM.) 

But on the 5tli of May, tlie unhappy fruit of the I'efinements whi<!h 
drew bim fuither and fuither from a pnre Christianity, comes clearly 
out in tlieso words of his diary : " Lord, to-day again this so miserable 
unhappinees has sometimes attacked me ; but a ste;idy will and steady 
ocuupation solves al!, and helps through all, and the fatherland be- 
comes a som'ce of pleasure and virtue. Our tiod-man Clirist, our Lord, 
is a picture of humanity that must always remain beautiful aud peace- 
ful. When I reflect, I often think that some one, courageous beyond 
himself, will undertake to drive a sword into the vitals of Kotzcbue, or 
some other such traitor to the country." (p. 150.) 

In the same month of May, 1818, Sand became acquainted with one 

K r, a pupil of Hegel, who made a deep impression on him by his 

cunning frenzy, and carried him quite beyond control. To understand 

this K r, and his influence on Sand, it will be abundantly sufficient 

to quote what the latter writes in his diary, October 20, 1818 : 

"K r came in in the evening, and was hualtliy, noble, and free, clear 

and Arm, immovable, and consistent in his views. He told me how he had 
formerly had siicli misgivinga. but liow he w.is now coinpjetely free from them, 
and how he was consistent and clear on the queBtion of religion. Heaven must 
be boldly taken by storm ; all stain of sin, nil distinction of good and evil, 
must completely disappear from before the soul, an an empty and false show ; 
and then will the soul vanquish men. earth, and the mansions of heaven ! 
Only in unity Is there blessedness, to him, in egnal and everlasting rest. But 
he respects every brother as near himself, and recognizes him, af) a complenieiit 
of himself. Yet be is free above ft^edom. anil has another hnme bei^des the 
fatherland. He knows how to seek it, and is firmly determined to do so. I 
seem to him pious, as well as near to him, and recognized as such : I wan pious 
in the siRht of God, and would remain so ; and I denire to lie holy only in 
comparison with the world ; not in my own eyes. If he can sm^m holy in his 
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own evea, let hiin do so— I must lemain behind. But lie vowed fieely that he 
would undertake to miuntiun aiich a character continunlly, or tlitit lie would 
di^!appea^, a wretched ma«B of dross. ThiiB he acts not for himself, but for all 
of «i. since we are all one apiiit, — a pare ainrit. And all this he »ud ho clearly, 
BO loftily, with a tjcacefulnegs bo powtrful as I never Baw. I lost ali feeling of 
Btr.angeness and waa diawn to hlin an a brother in fieedooi. QoJhelp!" (pp. 
168. 169.) 

Tlie contrast between Sand ami K r comes out more strongly 

ill the following impoilitnt extraet from his diury : 

" November 2. Victory, unending victory 1 To will to live according to my 
own convictionB, in my own way, with an unreetncted will, beyonrl which 
nothing in the world pertainH to me before God ; to raalntBin, with life anil 
death, among the people a state of pnre uprightoessCthftt is, the only condition 



consistent with God's oommandK), a^nst all hninan sentiments ; to desire to 
IntL'odnce.by preaching and dying, a pure humanity among my German nation. 
This seems to me altogether another thing from livhig in renunciation of the 
people, I thank thee, God 1 for thy grace. What infinite power and hlossing 
do I discover in my own will ; I doubt no more ! This is tlie condition of true 
likeness to Ood." (p. 170.) 

A letter to liis mother contains expressions quite sijiiiUr. In this 
he f^ays : 

" K r. as you correctly judge, seems to me an acute and powerful mind ; 

for he has deep and firm convictions, and an individualized and powerful will ; 
and th™ bus the impress npon him whieh we derive from Gtod. Btit hia con- 
victiofi is a distinct di^tst at every thing that exists ; at ail being, life, and 
effort ; he endeavoiB boldly to destroy the form of everj- thing, and even liim- 
Helf, as he now exists ; he baa no pleasure in his existence, in the world, or in 
his nation. Humanity, which should be to him a pnre and holy picture, such 
B.S we know it to be displayed (n Jesus, our Savionr, counts with him for noth- 
ing ; is to him notiiing bnt a delay in individuality— in evil. 

■'And therefore, dear mother, I must say to yon, that among our people I 

know bolder and nobler heroes ; and that in the path in which K r thrusts me 

Wkward, and kills me, I feel myself drawn toward them with inespressihle 
j>ower, like him, they recognize no human attfunment more holy than the 
good of the highest divine grace, likeness to GckI : the poFsession, by man, of 
an Individual conviction and will for himself. In this belief they are wholly 

without doubt, luid m strong in their wills as E r ; but their convictions 

look toward active life and pleasure in Btriving ; and if they could have their 
own way. they woiild Insist on introducing among our German people that 
pnre condition of humanity in which every one can train himself to eveiy 
thing for wliich God has ordained him ; they wonld glorify humanity in our 
nation ! And since they have attiuned to tlds condition, not one doubt has 
assaulted their souls ; they have not even trembleil. 

" Of this mental pleasure, and this victory. I experlenea some indications ; 

niiJ therefore I quite give np K r. My inherited feelingj lia<l already disin- 

eline(i me to his views ; but now I possess a faith, tlie loftiest belief mion this 
fciirth ; and this alone I will enjoy." (pp. 171, 172.) 

■\Vho were ihese bolder heroes to whom Sand felt himself attracted 
with such inexpressible power, and from whom he expected sticli 
transcendent benefits to his fatherland ? 

Lale researches, and espeeiatly a work entitled " The German Youth 
in Ifie Late Bursekeiuicha/la and Turning Societies," indicate, with tlio 
uimost clearness, that Saiid alluded to Karl Folleniusi and his followei's. 

The author of the above-named work (Robert Wesselhoft), thus 
describes his first visit to Follenius : 
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" He received hb like old ftcqiiaintiinceB. We called each other (Son; he was 
hearty and easy, open and confiding, without requiring that any one should at 
once unconditionally reinprocate all this. Bat there was in his demeanor, his 
attitnde, the tone of bia voice, his emotions, and looks, in ehoi't, in the 'nhole 
man, something noble ; peace, power, clearness, a Berioiwntss almost proud ; 
an indiviiluality, which insensibly secured a remarkable degi'ee of respei^ from 
all near him. And in his morals he was as strict, as pare, and as chaste hn in 
his language ; and we have found no one like him, or certainly no unu equal 
to Uim, in purity and vigor of morals and manners, "o 

Folienius lectured on the Pandects. His "pliilosopLy wa?;, tliruugh- 
ont, practical. Ho required ftll that is recogniayd by the human rea-sou 
89 good, beautiful, and trae, to be accomplished by means of the moral 
will, . . . The Stale must be ovgauized coiiespoudently with the 
reason of tlie members of it."f 

In this raanaer, proceeds our author, Folleuius developed a degree 
of self-consciousness that was astonishing;: 

"He was bold enough to assert that his own life was such as reason requireit. 
With an indescribable expr&ision of contempt in his featui-ea, he actusi'd thoHs 
of cowardice and weakness who imagine tliat the knoiv1ei1);e o! truth and 
beauty, and especially of their highest idciils, could he disjoined from living' 
them out, practicing them, I'ealizing them in tlieir widest extent. Fur he ils- 
Rert«d that man's knowledge of gooii and right never exceeds liis power and 
hU will ; and that the latter are limits only by the former. 

" It will be readily understood that these proud sentiments gave the moi-e 
ofFsnee in proportion as Folleniiia' own life furnished fewer opportunities fur 
disputing his positions. All that could be alleged against him nmounteil to 
the chaise, that he was de&iient in a cei'tain humility aud modesty. But this 
accusation could not provoke, from one who nanr his supeilority I'ccogniaed, 
any thing more than a compassionate laugh, which said, clearly enough, 
' Ye weaklings! Your envious vanity and vile weaknesses are remaikably 
shrewd !' "{ 

Foilenius required unconditional acquieseenco in, or difference from 

" While in Giefisen, he had driven his opponents to thw poaiHon, and miun- 
tainedhisowna-scendency, because he had control ot the exiBtenceof the Qiessun 
Friends known by the title of Jilnck. But at Jtna he had not this c<mti'ol."g 

" As soon as Foilenius defined this uuconditionalily in its whole extent, all 
seemed to bow before the boldness uf his conceptions. The conviction that 
showed itoelf so profoundly and strongly, commanded respect, but it was felt 
that it was respected only an it existed in Folleuius, and could not he sepamted 
from him. But his bearers did nutyetunderstand themselves thorougiilyenougU 
to be able at once to he clear in this feeling. But they were sensible of some 
opposiljon of tlioughts within themselves which prevented IhemfiDm resisling, 
with Foilenius, all history, and all things, both pa'it and future, and from nn- 
serUug, with him, that whatever b^id happened hoA betrn brought about by 
men, and that it might justas well have been otherwise, had men followed a 
better knowledge, aadbeen willing to put the reason in possession of all its 
rights. But Folleuius claimed that be possessed this bettor knowledge. Politi- 
esdly, he was purely republican ; for he would eonstrnct (he State as it should 
be, from the Individual man as bo should be ; and he tliougbt himself compe- 
tent to represent the latter, and, therefore, authorized to require as much from 
others. And this be required nnconditlonaliy ; Goncluding that any one who 
would accept this unconditionally, wouhl also accept unconditionally the re- 
publican flame uf government. Any one accepting his system became ' uncou- 
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ditioned.' As !ils whole eyatem had a pmcticul purpose, and looked to the 
realisation of ils principles, thua the receiving of his viewE — i. e,, ' iincondition- 
alltj' — was realty a. very sevious matter ; and it can readily and clearly be 
apprehended that the unconditional recipients of Follenius' opinions were as 
earneet in them as he, from the moment of their accepting them. 

" Fortunately for the world, of atiout thirty Friends who tonned the narrow 
drcle around Dr, FolleniuB, only throe were entirety ' nnconditional,' and there 
were about five more in a doubtful state. One of these three was Sand. All 
the rest were in fovor of moderate views ; many were only seeking instiTiction 
and intenlhange of ideas in their drcle, and were neutral ; and a few desired 
Follenius' conversion. It was supposed that Court Councilor Fries would 
best accomplish this work of information and conversion, and shortly the 
whole society met once a week with him, and disputed vigorously. But as 
both Fries and Follenius had a Sxed and completed system, this lea to no re- 
sult. Neither convinced the other."" 

But among the students there was no thought of an agreement, and 
in Mai'ch, 1819, the wliole society wa.s broken up into a completely 
inimical separation, ouly three adhering to Follenius, among whom, as 
we have said, was Sand, Our author goes into some detail as to the 
reasons why Follenius was not acceptable to the other students. He 
says: "All authoritaUve proceedings were much hated at Jena; (he 
students only loved their teachers and valued their intellects, Folle- 
nius, with his moral- political ideas, could not succeed in Jena, People 
had learned and received too much from previous teachers to give it 
up for what Follenius ofTered. They criticised him, and advised others 
to do so — why should Follenius not be criticised? The haishness 
with which he would have propagated his beliefs and opinions, and 
with which he asserted that only cowardice and weakness refrained 
from adhering to them, and carrying them into practice, drove his 
friends into such an opposition as made it out of the question for his 
instructions to have any influence on the students. Even those who 
could not refuse their respect to Follenius, opposed him strenuously at 
the same time ; asserting that no one, unless he were Christ, was en- 
titled to claim that he was possessed of the truth. Only Christ held 
that position ; and in him intellectual freedom is to be enjoyed. In a, 
moral and religious sense, there is a Saviour ; but nobody is going to 
believe in a moral-political Messiah."! 

This reference to Christ relates to- a hymn whicJi E'ollenius wrote for 
It began : 
" A Christ tliou must become."t 



The last stanza is 



A Christ canst thou become. 
Like thee, a child on earth 
Was he, the Son of man. 
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Within tiy being nothing Is destroyed. 
Ood giiideth thee as then dost guide thyself. 
Thi-ough thee, by love, God doth become 
A man, tliat he may Etill be end and aim Into ue."° 
Another poem of Follenius', a tuibuleut siimmous to insurrection, 
Sand Lad printed and distributed as widely as poesible. It begins ; 
" Human crowd, thou great human desert ! 
Who of late the mental spring-time greetedst, 
Ureaii at lost — ciiish up, O ancient ice 1"\ 

As an aUditlonal description of Follenius, I add the following : 

" When we asked him if he believed that his system could be put into pi'ac- 
tice without blood, he answered, calmly, ' No. In the worst event, all must 
be sacrificed who entertadn different oplniotw." And wlien we replied that our 
feelings revolted at such a terrorism, and that, as Christiana and men, we 
thought it wrong to murder men, otherwise, perhaps, good and upright, because 
they ventured to think and believe differently from us ; and even tliat we did 
not claim the right of condemning the moral convicHons of othera, he answered 
that ' the feelings have nothing to do with this case, bnt necessity. And if you 
have the conviction in yon that your beliefs are true, the feeling of the neces- 
^ty of acting out this truth cannot be strange to you, unless by reason of 
cowardice. The means are not to be considered when the case is one of moral 
necessity.' 

" When we observed, that this was the Jesuitical piinclple, that the end 
sanctifies the means, he calmly replied, that ' a moral necessity is not an end 
at all ; and in reference to that, all means are alike.' 

■ ' Fortunately, wo could find no such moral necessity within us ; and liad tij 
admit that wo did not believe it existed, except In him. 

"'Good;' he answered 'that is enough, however.'" 

We shall, Lereafter, refer once more to Follenius ; and, therefo)*, 
shall only describe him so far as is necessaiy to show how predomi- 
nant ail iufluence he exercised upon Sand. Although this is plain, 
from many of Sand's expressions, already quoted, it appears still more 
clearly in portions of the latter part of his diary. He writes, on fith 
December, 1818: 

"I will havebut one grace— the everlasting grac God w h 
can never tiun bivk from me, hut is inwoven vi h h -ud n o m 

being. I renounce the feeble ijelief in the occasi na n pos n G 
hand behind the scenes of the play of nature and uman y an p opo 
ably more shall I, on the other hand, elevate ray o n p n and p h y 

primeval grace, God 1 by my whole active eiisten and And hes 

mediate relations witJi tliee, God 1 my soul shall n m tak ,n des y, 
nor forget. Here, thy grace shall endure forever, with every day — here, in thy 
love. I wID lighUy understand my will, the loftiest gift of God, the only real 
possesion ; and with It will possess all the infinity of material which thou hant 
placed about me for (rial and for self-creation. I reject all grace which I do' 
not acquire from myself ; such undesired grace ia none at all for me ; it destroys 
itself. Not to live distinctly up to one's convictions, to vary from them for 
fear and human opinions, not (o be willing to die for them, is brutal — is the 
vileness of millions for thousands of years. Flee, with circumspection, the 
snares of Satan." (p. 173.) 

On the Slst of December, he writes : "Thus I celebrate the last day of this 
year, 1818, seriously and joyfully, and am sure that the last Christmas is past 
which I shall liave kept. If any thing is to come of our efforts ; if humanity 
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is to prosper in our fiitherlnnd ; if, at this impoifaiit timn, all is not to be for- 
gotten again, and enthusiasm to petixh out of the iaaA, that wretch, that 
trdtor, that corrupter of youth. A. v. K., muat go down— that I see. Until I 
have accomplished this I Ehall have no I'est ; and what shall console me until 
I know that, with honorable boldness, I have set my life uikiu the deed ? God, 
I ask nothing of thee, except upright purity and courage of soul, lest, in that 
most lofty hour, I may lose my life." (p. 174.) 

Sand o:irried about with him this firm resolve upon murder for 
months. Nevertheless, his friends report that there was observable in 
Iiim no change, no disquiet, tio uneasy abstraction. He even attended 
lectures most legularlj, as if preparing himself for many future years of 
life. 

But in this unhappy and fearful silence the scheme of murder was 
tecouiing riper and more fixed. 

* On the 9th of March, 1819, he left Jena and ivent to the "Wart- 
harg, where he wrote in the book at the inn : 

" Into the tnie heart strilto the lance, 
A road for German freedom !" 

On the l7th he reached Franhfort, and thence proceeded, by Darm- 
stadt, to Mannheim, where he arrived at half-past nine a, m. 

His first step was to call on Kotzebne, who was not at home ; but 
he was admitted to see him about five in the afternoon. After some 
little convei-sation. Sand drew his dagger and struct down the 
"whimpering" Kotzebue, with the words, "Hei'e, thou traitor to the 
fatherland !" He stabbed him three times, though the first blow was 
fatal, having severed the main artery of the lungs, Kotzebue died in 
a few minutes. Sand then I'ushed out of the house and ciied, with a 
loud voice, to the gathering crowd, " Long live ray German fatherland, 
and all of the German people — all who strive to better the condition 
of pure humanity !" Then, kneeling down, he prayed, " God, I thank 
thee for this victory ;" thrust a short sword into his left breast until it 
stuck fast, and fell down. 

lie was brought into the hospital at six p. m. He lay tliere, 
"stretched out on his back, his face deadly pale, liis lips bine, his 
hands and feet cold and stiff', scarcely breathing, his pulse hardly per- 
■ ceptjble." He was revived by warm wine, so Uiat at half-past seven 
the question could be put to him, whether be had murdered Kotzebne. 
He raised his head, opened his eyes, and nodded quietly and stronglv. 
He then asked for paper, and wrote, in pencil, " A. v. Kotzebue is the 
corrupter of our youth, the defamer of our national history, and the 
Russian spy upon our fatherland." 

During the night he caused the account of the battle of Sempach to 
be read to him, from Kohirausch's History of Germany. 

* The fuJIowing sccount is from Hobnhorst, rul. L [>p, 4S-S2. 
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for alleviating his sufferings ; and toward the memh«rs of the com- 
mission of investigation he was mostly obedient and modest. But this 
did not prevent liim from puiposely endeavoring to delay the investi- 
gation by numerous untruths."* 

The result of a long investigation was, that the high court of justice 
in Mannheim decreed, on the 5th May, 1830, that Sand, " having been 
guilty of the murder of Imperial Russian State Councilor Von Kot^e- 
bue, and having confessed the same, should, therefore, for his ovf n pun- 
ishment, and for the example and warning of others, be put to death 
with the sword." 

This decision was approved by the Grand Duke on the 12th of May. 

On the l7th of May, at half-past ten a. m., in the presence of two 
witnesses, the sentence of death, confirmed by the supreme authority, 
was read to Sand, who, by permission, dictated the following paper : 

"This honr, and the honorable judge, with the final sentence, are welcome 
to him ; ha will strengthen himself in the Htrength of his God ; since ho haa 
often and clearly proclaimed, that of human miseries, none seem to him equal 
to that of living without being able to live for the fiitheiiand, and for the 
highei^t purposes of humanltj' ; that he dies willingly, where be cannot labor, 
according to his love, for bis ideas ; where he cannot be free. 

"Thus he approaches tlie gate of eternity with free courage ; and since he 
has ever been inwardly Ofqwessed by the fact, tliat, on earth, true good only 
comeH out in the etrife of opposed miseries ; that any one who desires to work 
fov tliB highest, the divine, must be leader and member of a party, . . .-|- 
He cherishes the hope of satisfying, by his death, those who liate him ; and, 
likewise, those with whom he sympathizes, and whose love is one with his 
earthly happiness. Death is welcome to him, for he feels himself to possess the 
requisite strength, with the help of God, as a man should." 

The 20th of May was the day of execution; and until that time the 
officers of the prison were ordered to admit proper persons into it, on 
the requisition of the prisoner, especially Protestant clergymen, and to 
comply with all his reasonable wishes. 

During the period up to the execution, tlio commissary in charge of 
the arrangements visited the criminal at various times, and observed, 
in a report of May 19lh, that at all tliese visits Sand maintained the 
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same steadiness of demeanor as at the time of hearina; his seiiten«e. 
On the same dny, Sand requested tiiat he might be allowed to go 10 
the pljice of execution without any clergyman, alleging, as a reason, 
that sueh attendance was a dishonor to the clergyman and to I'eligion. 
The last must exist in the heart; and cannot come in from without, 
certainly not during the excitement of such an occasion. As all ex- 
liortations, even of the clergymen in attendance, had been fruitless, 
there was no hesitation in granting this request. 

On the 20th of May, at five in the morning, Sand was placed in a 
low, open carriage, within the closed doors of the prison, having witlt 
him the head-jailer, who was, by his request, to support him, and to 
conduct him to the place of execution ; and two under-jailers were ap- 
pointed to walk behind the carriage. He wore a dark green over- 
coat {not an old-German black coat, as various papers stated), linen 
piintaloons, and laced boots, without any covering on his head. Tlie 
carriage and its personal attendants were received, before the prison, 
by a squadron of cavalry, drawn up in readiness. The procession 
advanced to a meadow, lying not far from the city gate, where was the 
scaffold, surrounded with a square of infantry. Sand was lifted from 
the w^on, and mounted the scaffold himself, leaning on the shoulders 
of the two under-jailers. Having arrived at the top, he turned him- 
self about, with rolling eyes, threw quickly down upon the ground a 
handkerchief which he carried in his hand, lifted up his right hand, as 
if pronouncing an oath, lifting his eyes to heaven at the same time, 
and then pennitted himself to be led to the block, where he remained 
standing, by his express desire, until the time of preparing for execu- 
tion. The sentence of death was now read aloud by an actuary, and 
the hands and body of the prisoner bound fast to the block. Sand say- 
ing, to the executioner's servant, in a low voice, " Do not tie me too 
tight, or you will hurt me." His eyes having been bound up, the exe- 
cution was finished, the head being severed from tlie shoulders with 
one blow. 

The execution was conducted with the utmost order, and in the 
deepest silence on the part of the spectators, except, at the n 
the (Ieca.pitation, some expressions of syrapithj were heud. 

A little bet re the stroke he siid m an audible (oice "God gives 
me much pleasure m my death— it is finished — I die in the grace of 
my God." 

He died, with much firmne*" and entire piesence of mind, about 
halt-past iive His I ody and the 'lep irateJ held were soon placed in a 
coffin, which WIS in rcidiaesf and vihich was iramelatoly fastened 
down. The m litu\ eswrt^d the bmly bitk to the jns n. 
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At eleven o'cli>ck on the following night, Sand's bo<Iy *> 
the Lutheran church, near the prison. 



It remains to add, from the documents relating to the triiii, as g^ven 
by Hohnhomt, some matter which may serve to fill out the sketcli of 
Sand's character, and to explain his connection with the society of the 
"Blacks," and with the Burschenscha/t, and with particular reference 
to the murder. 

His expressions as to religion, patriotism, politics, are quite con- 
sistent with those in his dtaiy and his letters, and remarkably with the 
views of Karl Follenius. 

On Christianity, Sand expressed himself thus : 

" 1. llie divine laws are not so much positive commands as an advisory 
code, by which man may govern his actions according to his own conviction». 

" 2. The man who endeavors to seek the divine, so fur as is witliin his 
power, who never finds pleasure in evil, but seeks to keep it as distant from 
him as possible ; and, on the other hand, adheres, to the utmost of his ability, 
to whqt is good, — lie represents the Imi^ of God upon earth. 

'■ 8. But this knowledge proceeds only from the man himself; it consists in 
his determination that, aa soon as he has recognized any thing as true and 
clear, he will openly confess it for the good ot all. When a man has. accord- 
ing to his powers, so reci^niEBd a truth, that he can say, before God. ' This la 
true,' it is a truth also when he doa it. When one can comprehend his whole 
being, and can then say, before GtkI, ' This ie true,' he eaaly becomes concor- 
dant with himself. For whither would it lead, if men should assume to see. 
Investigate, and condemn, as to be rejected, their own endowments f Every 
one mnst stand for himself before Qod. 

"4. But one who seeks to repress the divine in man, is trebly deserving of 
murder and the stroke of death, 

'• 5. Any one not of this opinion, or who would apply texts of the Bible to 
the actionsof a criminal, is a theological blockUeaJ."" 

For such did Sand pronounce the author of a letter to him fi'om an 
unknown hand, otherwise a very well-meant letter, as he himself siud, 
iD which he was admonished to receive a sense of his ciime, with a 
reference to various places in the Scriptures. 

He prayed God, daily, for knowledge and enlightenment If he 
should learn, by divine suggestion, that his act was wrong, he would 
repent it from that hour ; but, so far, this has not happened. 

As to tlie laws of the State, and the State itself, he said : " A reason- 
able faith, properly based upon the understanding, is to me a law. I 
must live sccordiug to my fee will ; and that which ray convictions 
have determined, I must live up to. In case of collision with earthly 
laws, no man should be restrained by these, if any tiling is to be done 
for the fatherland." In a true human state, every man must be able 
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to govern himself as far aa is possible. Germany must be free, and 
under one government. 

"The logical result of these views," says HoLnhoist, correctly, 
" seems to be this : My own conviction is my law ; I do right when I 
follow it; it is, for me, above human or divine precepts." 

Witli an JDcredible inconsistency with these views, Sand toot a New 
Testament with him on his journey to Mannheim, and strengthened 
and edified himself, particularly by reading the Gospel of John,* But 
he also took with him FoUenius' hymn, " A Christ must thou become !" 

" The end sanciijies the means. This principle found ia Sand a 
strenuous supporter. It was, he said, neither dangerous nor shameful ; 
for it was made abominable by the Jesuits only because they applied 
their means to shameful ends. All means for a good end must always 
be good."! His adherence to this frightful principle espbina only too 
well Sand's constant and hateful lying at his trial, which stood in the 
strongest contrast with his proud endeavors after moral perfection and 
moral heroism. 

Nearly all Sand's sentiments agree entirely with those of Follenius, 
above quoted ; and show, obviously, that the latter had completely got 
control of poor Sand, who had, intellectually, come to bo quite near^ 
him ; had, in truth, unconditionally enslaved him to whom free and 
self-confirmed conviction was to be the liighest law of all action. There 
. is only One who makes truly free those who give themselves uncon- 
ditionally to him. 

The question has often been asked. What was the reason of Sand's 
murder of Kotzebue? Sand gave the answer, the night after the 
murder, as I have given it. Whether Sand was acquainted with the 
details of Kotzebue's life and writings, cannot be cerfainly ascertained.! 

After all the matter wbich I have quoted from and relating to Sand, 
no one will wonder that the most various judgments wero formed upon 
his deed. 

Such persons as based tlieir opinions upon a strict aubjecdon to the 
Holy Scriptures, saw nothing except a positive violation of the divine 
command. Thou shalt not kill ; and no defense, however subtle and 
sophistical, could drive theia from this belief. And yet even the 
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simplest Christian felt that tliia murder was not similar to murders by 
criminals whose motives were personal revenge, robbery, and the like. 
Thus, a profound sympathy with Sand was united with the fullest con- 
demnation of his crime. 

This connection of sentiments was the basis of De Wette's much- 
quoted letter to Sand's mother ;* which, it must always be remem- 
bered, was written only eight days after the murder, A copy of this 
letter, which was sent to the King of Prussia, occasioned De Wette's 
dismission. In the beginning of this letter he says : " The deed which 
he has committed is, it is true, not only unlawful, and punishable by 
eaithly judges, but also, speaking nniversally, is immoral, and con- 
trary to the moral code. No right can be established by wrong, fraud, 
or violence ; and a good end does not sanctify wrong means. As a 
teacher of morals, I cannot countenance such actions ; and should ad- 
vise that evil is not to be overcome by evil, but only by good." 
(Romans xii, 21.) De Wette wrote with confidence to the Berlin 
theological faculty, "The foregoing general moral principles laid down 
in the letter, according to which I declare the act a wrong one, will be 
found unblamable by the faculty ; they are those of the Gospel," He 
afterward s^d to the same faculty, " Only within the naixow circle of 
those who knew and ioved him (Sand) well, and to his relatives, can 
it be pointed out, that there should be accorded to him a lai^ measure 
of excuse; not an unconditional justification. It was within this circle . 
that I wrote the letter of comfort to the mother; I did not obtrude 
myself for the purpose, bnt circumstances drew me into it,"f , . , 
" It would never have occurred to me to publish that letter in that 
form."J And accordingly, De Wette wiites to the mother, that he 
was wriljng to her a " defense" of her son ; and this is so true, that his 
letter corresponds, in many respects, to the defense made for Sand by 
the counsel appointed for him by the court. 

The double character of Sand's action, and the consequent two views 
to be taken of it, appear most cleaily in the following exti'act of De 
Wette's letter to the theological faculty, "Calixtus says, cori'ectly, 
' Even a mistaken conscience is binding; and one who acts contrary 

• •'CoUeeHoa of dopummts ttpea the iiamitsion of Frofiasor Dr. De Wette, publUhed by 
Mirmtl/.'' Leipilg, 1S20. VogeL 

t Do Wetts bud met Sand la Jena, on the ISth of August, 1£IS, ind bod been hofpiUbl; re- 
cefted, 8t WonsLodel, by bis pBrenls. ("G L. San^,' p. 161.) 

tidilfli^notfliurarfive irords oflt, but tlio wbole letter ; so that it Is nn longer the ssme letter, 
Kid does not convey ila right meaning; because Ujeoomplesion and characler of tlm wholi^ fct- 
tw, and the meaning of lio writer, are completely perverled and altered" "Thi3,"6BjB De 
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to his liiistakea conscience, sins.' Tke corresponding proposition," 
continues De Wette, " ia true, that one who obeys hig mistaten con- 
science acts conscientiously, and tJierefore does light. By his truth to 
himself he maintains his own internal consist^sncy, and therefore fulfills, 
within his sphere, the law of the moral worid. Nevertheless, how- 
ever, it certainly remains true that he does wrong when he thus 

TiiisopinionofCalixtus would justify all the crimes of such fanatics as 
Clement and Ravaillac. But tlie question is, lias not this mistaken con- 
science always adefinit« sin at the root of it! The prophet says : "It is 
told thee, man, what is good, and what the Lord reqiiireth of thee ; 
to obey the word of God, to love thy neighbor, and to be humble before 
thy God." And St. Paul refers to "those who say, 'Let us do evil 
that good may come :' whose condemnation is just," 

Thus the apostle most distinctly rejects the Jesuitical principle up- 
held by Sand, that the end sanctifies the means ; and the prophet 
requires, simply and unmistakably, that we ohey God's word and be 
humble before God. Sand having lost this humility, his aims became 
perverted by pei'sons who acted only after their own choice. Theni he 
followed, and in pride and delusion imagined that his subjective, god- 
less ideal of moral perfection stood high above all which real Christians 
recognize as a holy and undoubted duty. He was like a shipmaster 
who should hoist a light at bis masthead, and steer his course by that 
instead of the unvarying polar star in the heavens. To realize hia 
distorted ideal, at whatever cost, appeared to him the loftiest moral 
heroism. Betrayed by his pride, and his conscience deluded, he fell, 
in violation of the clearest command of God, into a great crime. 

The preacher says : "God made man upright, but he found out many 
iDveotiocs." He therefore gave him a right conscience ; but hy his 
many inventions — hy the sophistry of his pride — man is resolved to 
free himself from his obligations to obey God and his word, and to 
establish his own righfeousnesa. Thus he becomes deaf to the voice of 
God within him, at last drives away his good angel, aud incurs the 
penalties of delusion and hardness of heart. In this delusion Sand re- 
mained, even to the scaffold. 

But it is not my task to discuss furllier the question of conscience 
and conscientiousness. If what I have said seems too harsh, reason may 

* De Welte, p. 28. Even the strongwt opponent of Sand's moral principles. ■larcke, saya, 
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be foand to laoderate it in the fullowing letter, written by Sand to his 
friends before going upon bis fearful errand to Mannheim : 

"To ALt misb:— 

'■Troe and'ever dear bouIe ;— I have thought and hedtated as to writing to 
you, lest I Bhonld much iiicreasa your grief. For sudden information of my deed 
might cause your severe Borrow to pasa by more easily and quiciily ; but the 
truth of love would thus be violated, and deep sorrow oun only be removed by 
our emptying the whole full cup of affliction, and thus remaining piously sub- 
ject to our friend, the true and eternal Father in heaven. Out, therefore, from 
the closed and unhappy breast ; forth, thou long, great agony of my last 
woids ; the only proper alleviadon of the grief of parting 1 

"This letter brings you the last greeting of your son and your brother 1 

" I have always said and wished mncii : it is time for me to leave off dream- 
ing, and to pro<«ed to act for the needs of our fatherland. 

" ITiis is, doubtless, the greatest sorrow of living on the earth, that God's 
aSairf, should, by our fault, come to a stand-still in their proper development ; 
and this the most dishonorable reproach to us, that all the noble objects for 
which thousands Lave boldly striven, and thousands have gladly sacrificed 
themselves, should now sleep t^in in sad discouragement, like a dream, with- 
out lasting results ; that the reformation of the old, lifeless ways should he- 
come ossified, half-way to success. Our grandchildren will have to sutfor for 
this remissness. The beginning of the reformation of our German life was 
commenced with spirits encouraged by God, within the last twenty years, 
especially during the sacred year 1818 ; and our ancestral residence is shaken 
from the foum^tions. Forward 1 Let us rebuild it, new and beautiful, a right 
temple of God, such as our hearts long to see it. It is only a few who oppose 
themselves, lilie a dam, agfunst the current of development of s higher human- 
ity in the German people. Why should multitudes bow themselves again 
under the yoke of these wretches f Shall the good that was awakening for 
us die again ? 

'■ Many of the most i-eckless of these tr^tors are unpunished, pursning their 
designs even toward liie complete destruction of our people. Among these, 
Kotzebue is the acutest and vilest ; the true raonlhplece for all evil in our day ; 
and his voice is well fitted entirely lo remove from us Germans all opposidon 
and dislike of the most unrighteous measures, and to lull us again into the old 
slothful slumber. He daily pi-actices vile treason i^ainst the fatherland, and 
yet stands, protected by his hypocritical speeches and flattering arts, and 
covered by a mantle of great poeljcal fame, in spite of his wickedness, »bi idol 
to half of Germany, which, deluded by him, willingly receives the poison 
which he administers through his periodical. If the worst misfortunes are not 
to come upon us— for these outposts announce the coming of somtthing not 
fi'ee nor good ; and which, on occasion of an onthreak, would rage among us 
togetier with the French — if the history of oar times la not to be ladeu with 
eternal diagrace^he must go down I 

'• I have always said, if any thing beneficent is to be accomplished, we must 
not shrink from contests and labor ; and the real freedom and enthusiasm of 
the German people wilt awaken for us only when good citizens shall dare and 
endeavor— when the son of hfs fiitherland, in the struggle for right, and for 
the highest good, shall set aside all other love, and love only death! Who 
shall attack this miserable wretch — this bribed tr^tor f lu distress and bitter 
tears, praying to the Highest, I have long wailed for one who should go be- 
fore me, and relieve me, not made for murder ; who should free me from ray 
grief, and allow me to proceed in the friendly path which 1 had chosen for my- 
self. Notwithstanding all my prayers, no such person appeared ; and, indeed, 
every one had as good a right as myself to wait foi' another. Delay makes our 
condition worse and more pitiable ; and who shall relieve ns of our shame, if 
Kotseboe shall, unpunished, leave the soil of Germany, and expend in Russia 
the treasures he has earned? Who shall help us, and save us from this unhappy 
condition, unless some person — and first of all, I, myself — shall feel called upon 
tw administer justice, and to execute what shall be determined on for the 
fethorlaud ? Therefore, oouiageously, forwaid 1 I will attack him with con- 
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fidence, trvistmg ia God (be not fiighlened), and strike down the disgracer and 
perverter of our people, tbe abominable tnutor, that he may cease to turn us 
away from Qod and from hietory, and to deliver us over into the hands of our 
most cunning adversaries. To this an earnest sense of duty impels me. Since 
I have known how lofty an object there now is for our nation to strive after, 
and since I have known him, the false, cowai-dly knave, a strong necessity lies 
upon me — as upon every German who considers the good of all. May I, by 
this national vengeance, turn all impulses, and all public spirit toward the 
point where fiilsehood and violence threaten us, and in reason direct to the 
right quaiter the fears of all and the vigor of our youth, in order to rescue 
from Its near and great peril our common Githerland of Gercnany, the divided 
and dishonored union of its states — may I inspire fear among tbe vile and 
cowardly, and courage among tbe goodi Writing and speaking are ineffi- 
cient — only deeds can secure Uiis union. May I at least throw a brand which 
shall kindle up the present Indolence, and beip to maintain and increase the 
flame of populai' feeling, the honorable endeavor of humanilv after the things 
of God! 

"Therefore am I, although frightened out of all my beautiful dreams for 
my future life, still peaceful, and full of confidence in Qud— even happy — for I 
know that the way lies before me, tbroi^h night and death, to p;^ all the debt 
which I owe to my fotherland. 

'• Farewell, therefore, true sools ! This sndden separation Is grievous, and 
your expectations and my own do^rcs arc disappointed. But may this matter 
be a, preparation, and encourage ue to require, tirst from ourselves, what the 
needs of the fatherland require : — which has, with me, become an inviolable 
principle. 

" You will ask each other : But has he, by our sacrifices, become acquainted 
with alt of life upon this earth, the pleasures of human society, and bod he 
learned deeply t« love this land and his chosen vocation f Ybb, I have. It 
was under your protection, by your innumerable sacrifices, that country and 
life became so profoundly dear to me. You introduced me to learning ; I 
have lived in free mental activity^ have examined histury, and then turned 
again to my own nature, to twine myself fiintty around the strung pillar of 
faith forever, and by free researches into the understanding, to attain a clear 
knowledge of myaelf, and of the greatness of things around me. I have pnr- 
suei^ according to my ability, the usual course of learned studies ; have been 
put in a position to examine the field of human learning, and have discoursed 
upon it with friends and men ; and I have, to become better fitted for actual 
life, examined the manners and pursuits of men in various parts of Germanj-. 

" As a preacher of the Gospel, 1 could, with pleasure, live such a life ; and in 
the future destruction of our present society and learning, Qod would help me, 
if I were true to my office, to protect myself I But shall all this prevent me 
from averting the imminent danger to my fatherland f Should not your inex- 
pressible love sttmulate me to risk deaOi for the common good, and for the 
desires common to us all f Have so many of the Greeks of our day already 
fiillen for the sake of rescuing their nation from the rod of the Turk, and died 
almost in vain, and without liope for the future ; and are hundreds of them, 
even now, conseci-ating themselves for the work by education, not permitting 
their courage to liul, but are ready to give their lives t^ain at once fur tbe 
good of their countiy ; and shall 1 he^tate to die? Shall we, whose rescue 
and reformation are so near to the highest good, not venture any thing for it? 

" But do I undervalue your love, or am I thoughtless of It? Believe it not! 
What could encourage me tu death, if it were not the love to you and to my 
littherland, which impels me to inform you of it ? 

" Mother, yon will say. Why have 1 brought up a sun to adult yeais, whom 
I liave luved, and who has loved me, for whom I have endured a thousand 
cares and constant solicitude; who. through my prayers, became capable of 
usefulness, and from whom I was entltied, in the li^t days of ray weary life, to 
receive Hlial love ? Why does he tbrsake me now ? Di^r mother, might not 
the mother of any one else say the same if he liad sacrificed himself for tbe 
fatherland ; and it no one should make the sacrifice, where would tiie father- 
land remain ? But complaints are far from you, and you know no such speech, 
noble woman ! I have before received your charge ; and if no one will step 
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forward on behalf of Germnn^, you would yourself sand me to the contest. I 
have still two brothers and sisters, all honorable and noble ; these remain to 
you ; — I follow my duty ; and in my Btead, all yoang men who think honora- 
bly for their fatherland, will be true children to you. 

" My vocation was for this. If I should live fifty years longer I could not live 
a more active or real life than that of these later years. This is our vocation ; 
that we aoknowleilge the only true God, strive f^nst evil, and praise the 
Father with our whole lives. In the world we have sorrow, but, liiie Christ, 
in God we can overcome it. Oh, that we could possess his peace in full meas- 
ure ! Left to that path alone, which I shall follow, I have no other resource 
but to him, my gracious Father ; but in him I shall find courage and strength 
to vanquish the last sorrow, and man-like to complete my important task. 

" To his protection, his encouragement, 1 recommend you ; and may ha 
keep you in a joy which no misfortunes can interrupt. Overcome your sorrow 
by the enduring joy which is in him ; and think not of my sad liirewell, but 
of the love wliioh is between us, and which can never end. And remain true 
to the fatherland, in whatever storms. Lead your Jitile ones, to whom I woold 
so gladly l^ve become a loving friend, speedily out upon our mighty moun- 
tains, and let them there, upon a lofty altar in the midst of Geimany, conse- 
crate themselves to humanity, and vow never to rest nor to lay down the sword 
until we, brother races, united in treedora— until all the Germans, as one 
people, under one free constituUon, in one realm, shall ba litdissolubly bound 
together, great before Ood, and powerful among the surrounding nations ! 

" llay my l^therland remain joyfully looking up to thee, God ! Msy thy 
blessing come richly upon that bold band among the German people, who, 
acknowledging thy great grace, are courageously determined to promote the 
interests of pore humanity, thine image upon earth ! 

"' Tha lutest cntft the hlgbcsl, <9 the sword I 
Wkhin tlie Uw heart drive the ku<:(>, 



Who can read this letter without the deepest emolion — without 
feeling a profound sympathy for the unhappy man who, with a sore 
heart, turned away from the path of peace, led astray by a delusion ? 

His last words, before his death, were, " I die iu the grace of God." 
May God be gi'aeious to him, and to all of us ! 

b. — CoNaEtjcENCES OF Sand's Act. — Investioations. — Eesolltioxs 
or THE Ukiok. — DissoLDTiOH op the BuRaoHENsnHArr. 

We have been long occupied with Sand and his act, but for this 
■will not be blamed, considering the immeasurable consequences of it 
to the German universities. These cooaeqiiences were most unhappy. 
The Wartburg festival had caused a great excitement, especially the 
burning of the books. This extvavagaut execution upon works wLicli 
roost of the actors in it did not know, was declared to be high treason 
by the enemies of the Burschenschaft, But, as we have seen, by the 
judieioQS action of the government of Weimar, this excitement was 
quieted, and an intelligent and just estimate made of the good and evil 
of the festival, — even the Austrian and Prussian governments were put 
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But no one had any idea that one of those concerned at tlie festi- 
val, as if driven by an evil demoa, was to break up and destroy the 
peace and all the quiet and beneficial developments which sprang fiom it. 

Scarcely had Sand's deed become known, when the advei'saries of 
the Burschenschaft arose again everywhere, and boasted that they had 
formed the only just judgment of the Wartbui-g festival. This, they 
said, originated with a general revolutionary conspiracy of academical 
studenia; and others would soon follow it. This time the views of 
these opponents prevailed. Even those favorable to the students were 
of opinion, that although foolish and extravagant speeches, and even 
fantastic actions, could be paidoned to the students, because judgment 
and moderation will soon come to them with years, jet, after such an 
action, their doings assumed an appearance so seriously criminal that 
all measures must be resorted to for eradicating the evil. No man be- 
lieved that Sand had been entirely isolated, and had so acted without 
accessories and fellow-conspirators. 

The evil demon who had betrayed him to the murder, and had put 
into his heart his abominable maxim, might seem to be langhing in 
scorn at the consequences of his action. This brought to pass the pre- 
cise opposite of all that Sand held for most desirable, and for the 
attainment of which he had thought even a murder not only permis- 
sible, but sanctified. For instance, the king of Prussia, upon hearing 
of it, rejected, npon the spot, a plan which had been laid before him 
for connecting Turning-departments with the schools. 

The murder also caused endless investigations. Especially, it was 
naturally sought to be discovered whether any others, and particularly 
members of the Burschenschaft, had known of Sand's design. Hohn- 
horst, the president of the investigating commission, states, on this 
point, "that the investigation discovered no trace whatever of any par- 
ticular conspiracy against Kotzebue's life." And again, he says: 
"Besides that, the investigation found no reliable trace of any con- 
spiracy whatever against Von Kotzebue's life ; it moreover failed to 
discover any certain indications that there were any accessories to the 
act, who took either an active or passive part in it, by encouragement 
or concealment." 

The investigation was next directed agaiost the association of " Un- 
conditionaJs" or " Blacks," at whose head Karl Follenius was considered 
to be. His principles, and his infiuence upon Sand liave been de- 
scribed ; and it has been mentioned that he had followers in Giessen, 
but that in Jena only three students had submitted themselves " un- 
conditionally" to his instructions, one of them being Sand. But that, 
even in Giessen, Follenius' influence had not extended to a great num- 
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ber, appears fi'om a letter of a Giessen stndeiit fo Sand, dated May 1 2, 
1818, in whicii he says, "We young men are almost alone in the father- 
land; scarcely t^nolderpersonsarewBConi/ift'onaifollowevsof the trutli." 

Jarcke gives some details re".pectiug this association of tbe Blacks, 
mostly from the judicial docinnenfs. Among others is " Outlines of a 
future Constitution for an Empire of Germany, by the brothers Fol- 
lenius ;" Jarcke's opinion upon which is as follows : " This piece of 
patchwork is not unworthy of attention, as being the last of tliose 
paper constitutions which the revolutionary system brought forth by 
the dozen. At its basis, as at that of Follenius' ' Sketch of a Consti- 
tution for a German Republii.,' lies a complete disregard of every ex- 
isting right; the delusiv« notion that it is possible to develop a living 
constitution from an abstract theory ; and lastly, the political dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people." 

But this constitution differs from others of the same kind in an im- 
portant point, namely in th it Ghnsti tnity is an element in it. llius, 
it says, " Every German is an elei.lor, and may be chosen to any office, 
provided he has been admitted to jartake ot the holy "acrament" 
And I 10 reads 

"Since the Chiistiin faith is free fiom dogmas, whicii rcitiict the 
growth of the humin inteliect, and as a fiith of freedom, truth, and 
love, is in agi'eement with the whole mind of m<in, it is therefoie 
adopted as the religion cf the empire Its souice — to nhii.h e\ery 
citizen has free acce-^ — is the New lesnment and separate sects are to 
be consolidated in cue Chnstnn Geiman ch iich Other faiths, which 
are uncongenial to the aims of humaniti, suth as the Jewish, which is 
only a. form of faith, shall not be allowed in the empire.* All take 
part in public worship who feel the need of it, ■ There is no compul- 
soi-y belief whatever ; and family devotions are not interfered with." 

By § 11, the clergy are officers of the church, and are to be roodtls 
and teachers of pure Christianity, 

One German Republic was aimed at, and one German Christian 
church ; and as the first was looked for fi-oin a consolidati<fn of all the 
small German states, so there was to be a consolidation of all the con- 
fessions — or sects, as they called them — into one church. So Saiid 
wrote : "We Germans — one empire and one church."f His political 
views, indeed, coiTesponded entii'ely with those of Follenius. 

* This is lite nogaaasn, "ho pnt together Iho rcligUina of the Jews. TnrliB, md Chrislittin, >n<1 
ibslractfil fWTo tlifm. Jointly, t unlvctssl rsHglnii. tuUlng, tljot if aaj one .houM teich conlr.ry 

(See Uib. «o[k, vol, ii. pp. 815, Sift.) 
tUohnbont, vol. i. p.l90,inSuid'seiHnpoilt1<mentilled"DealliB]ow.'' 
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Foi' tiie fmtJier description of these " BlacTis," Jarcke cites poems 
from tlie '-Free Voices of Bold Youth," by the hi'othei's Foile- 

To make this description complete, however, we must allude to a 
second collection- of hymns, published by Adolph Folletim?, with the 
title "Ancient Christian Hymns and Songs of the Chnrcb, in German 
and Latin, with an Appendix. By A. L. Follenins." 

These appeared in 1819, at the same time witli the "Free Voices." 
Their preface was as follows ; 

"These hymns and songs mostly date back to that mighty time 
when faith removed mountains; that is, when by free power of will in 
faith, wonders were believed, and therefore could happen, such as the 
weakness of our times scoffs at ; when the power of the purely divine 
in tiie human mind showed itself in operating upon and moving mate- 
rial matter. 

"The author is convinced that these hymns and songs are among 
the noblest fruits which have ever been gathered in t!ie fields of poetry 
by any age or nation ; — believing that the oak is not more beautiful 
than the lily. 

"It is sad that, notwithstanding the recommendations of Herder, 
Sch lege!, and others, these Christian poems are almost unknr>«n in 
the Protestant German Christian congregations, ai'e not so much 
known as they deserve in the Catholic Geiman ones, and have never 
parsed from the Latin hymn-book into German life. We unfortunately 
have, except of a few hymns, not even an eodui-able German ti'ansla- 
tion ; while the geniai Horace and the great Virgil, with whom, as 
heathens tending to cultivate the mind, young Chiistians cannot too 
early he made acquainted, are spread al! over the learned portion of 
onr beloved fatherland, and lie on every table, in innumerable Geiinau 
vei'sions, hexameter and others. Our ancient popular songs and Chiis- 
tian hymns seem nearly related to our ancient cathedrals and council- 
houses, both in the spirit of their construction and in their fate. In 
spiiit, — for these poems, like the cathedrals, while most richly and ai-- 
tistically finished, even to tlie smallest particular, never lose the lofti- 
ness of belonging to their consecration as a whole; and in fate, — because 
the subsequent Fi'ench, Italian, or Greek architecture and poetry have 
covered in and hidden our Christian cathedrals and Christian poetry, 
to such a degree, that even a sight of them can only be had after dili- 
gent tiacing and scouring." 

A. Fuilenius selected the best Latin church hymns, and ti'aaslated 

• A iKond edition ottbk sppesredin WHO. 
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them, mostly ia his own spirit, and with ao adaptatioQ to his own 
purposes.* 

Ill this collection, church hymns and worldly political songs stand 
in a contrast like that of the church and the temporal republic, in the 
prosaic and diy scheme of Follenius' Constitution for the Empire. There 
is often a mingling of both elements ; the political one, however, run- 
ning into a frightful revolutionaiy extreme. 

The Latin church hymns translated by A. Follenius are purely 
ecclesiastical ; and being mostly distinctly Catholic, they are diieetly 
opposed to the one national church of his Constitution, 

As an example of his politico-religious hymns, I give one of Bun's 
poems, placed by A. Follenius in the appendix to his "Church 
Hymns." It bears the singular title of " Schanihorst's Last Prayer ;" 
and is aa follows : 

"Thouoairst, God! 
Thy flsimiiig image elands on high uproav'd 
Within proud heai'ts that thee have never feat'd. 

O sea of graee ! 

Thou art our place 
Of strength in neeiJ ; and thou our mighty tower, 
Whence tlie alarm shall sound in needful hour. 

Through want and death, 
Through joy and grief, stands ever open wide 
The feme of freedom. As we long have sigh'd 

To see fall down 

Beneath thy frown 
The hold of tyi'anny, so let it be, 
Tlmt freedom's standard we unfnrl'd shall see 1 

Jesus Christ I 
Thy words are plain : — Freedom alike to all. 
And from God' b love and oneness he doth fall 

Who to this word 

Of grace thus heard, 
And thus confess'd, doth not in heart hold fiist— 
For this word doth not live, and die for it at last. 

My heart, how low, 
Before thy God in raealineflB art thou flung, 
Since freedom's sparlt foi' thee to flame hath sprung ! 

Such sti'ength is won 

By love alone : 
Such doctrine did the S(ivlon 
And such hath long been p~ 

light of God ! 
How lords and knaves, in hate and euvy, still 
Strive after thee ; while I, my foith, my will, 

PiOTiilly and bold 

By thy cross hold. 
Where thou thy word all-powerful, sealest sure, 
Which, shajjcs thy people o'er, for freedom pure. 



IB ate, " Qaeni paatores laudacerf," " 
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My people, heat'. 
To thee I call, in joyfiii dying strife ; 
Thy Saviour cornea f Avrake anew to life ! 

The mockers fly 1 

The tyrants die I 
Thy standard moves— tlia victor's cross before ! 
Onward I for opea'd wide is Freedom's door !" 

The same hymn is given in the "Fi'ae Toices," but remarkably 
altered. The title here is "Kosciusko's Prayer;" and Buri inserted, 
after the fifth stanza, another, which, to be sure, would not have been 
more inappropriately placed in the mouth of the dying Suharnliorst 
than the others.* 

As iQ this poem pri le and homil'ly f lo\e and hatp Chiisfanitj and 
reiolufion the moat \ &c idint elements ippear m onflict with each 
other so in hie mtnner espBciilly m mam of Kv\ Follenius poems, 
the demon of reiolution entirely unchecked by ChristiinitT appears 
m his most fiightful shape An unbridled and unbounded hate of 
kings inspires and preaches rehelhoa anl murder J It is not to be 
wondere I at, thit after San J s ciirae such poems "il ould no longer be 
endurel with patence and that the demoniac violence which insp red 
them and stiinuhted to similar actions should be teamd 

Jarcke gives mam resalts of the investigations winch followed Sand's 
deed, particulaily oia! and written expre'isions bj students of Giessen, 
Heidelberg, Freiburg, ind Jena. They a^rct, in general, with Sand's 
views. On the question, whethei the end justifies the means, they 
were not agreed , at Giesien, a majnrit\ were in tlie afBrmative.§ It 
also appeared that the renrder of Kotzebue was approved, and even 
praised, by many 

This is not the plate to go farther into tho details of these investi- 
gations, to mention the punishments which were inflicted on some of 
the yonng men, dc But the following four resolutions are of very 
great importance to the univtrsiticj, whioh were passed by the German 
Union {Bundatai/), September 20, 1819, and published in Prussia, on 
the 18th October, the sixth anniversary of the battle of Leipzig. They 
are a. follow.:! 

" § 1. There shall be appointed, at each university, an extraordinary 
royal ovei-seer, with proper instructions, and wide authority ; to be a 
resident at the univei'sity city, and to be either the present curator. 



•There was, also, s eharncteriatic alleral 
IrfliisliWd, " FKediim slike t;T all,"wer( 
»nd equality for ail."' Evldmlly tbc well- 
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J See the poem already mentioned as 
V<do." Jarcke cites DtbeH. 
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or some other person reeogniznl as fit f r the pi ice l>y the goMrn 
ment. The office ot thts ovev&eer ihall be, to provide foi the tuilt-it 
compliance Willi exiatiTij^ lana and disciplinary regulations , cafffully 
to observe the spuit in which the academical tcacheia dehvei their 
public and puvite instmitions, and to exercise over them a hi-ilthful 
control, without immediately interfering in then scientific duties, or 
methods of instruction, iiid with lef^ren e to the lature destinies of 
the students , and, in eeneial, to devote his uninterrupted attet tiou to 
every thing which can promote gco! orJer and exteinal prjpiiety 
among the students The relifion'ol this cxtraoidinirj overtter to 
the academical senate, and all matters connected with the details of his 
field of labor, and his occupations, are to be set forth, as fully as pos- 
sible, in the instructions which he is to receive from his government, 
having reference to the circumstances which have occasioned the ap- 
pointment .of such overseer. 

"§ 2. The govemmenta of the German Union pledge themselves to 
each other, that if any teacher iu a university, or other public teacher, 
shall be guilty of proved dereliction of duty, or transgression of the 
limits of his duty, by misusing his proper influence on the young, or 
promulgating instructions of an injurious nature, as at enmity witli 
public order and quiet, or subversive of the principles of existing gov- 
ernments; and shall thus give unmistakable evidence of unfitness for 
tie important office confiJe<i to him, they will exclude him from the 
univeisiiies and other public institutions for education; no impedi- 
ments being by this intended to be opposed to the progress of snch in- 
stitutions, as long as this resolution shall remain in force, and until 
definite regulations shall have been made on the subject. But no 
such measure shall be resolved upon, except after a proposition by the 
government overseer of the univei'sity, thoroughly explained by him, 
or upon a report sent iu previously by him. An instructor dismissed 
in this manner cannot receive an appointment in any public educa- 
tional institution whatever, of any of the States of the Union. 

" § 3, The laws which have long existed against secret or unauthor- 
ized associations in the universities shall be enforced in their whole 
estent and significance, especially against that society established 
within a few years, under the name of the General Bursohenschaft, and 
the more strictly against this society, inasmuch as it is based upon an 
altogether inadmissible permanent connection and correspondence be- 
tween different universities. It shall be the duty of the government 
overseers to exercise especial watchfulness on this point The govem- 
nienls agree with each other, that individuals who, after the publication 
of this resolution, shall be proved to have remained in, or entered a 
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secret or unautlioiizcd association, sliall be appointed to no public 
office, 

"§ 4. No student who shall have been dismissed from a uiiivei'sity 
by decree of a government overseer, or of a university senate, upon his 
motion, or who shall leave the university to avoid the result of such a 
decree, shall be admitted into any other; and, in general, no student 
. shall be received from one university into another, without a satisfac- 
tory testimonial of his good standing at the former. 

"Done and given at Berlin, October 18, 1819." 

The third of these sections required, unconditionally, tie dissolution 
of the General Bursehenschaft. 

Thus fai', we have discussed only the investigations in the matter of 
Sand, and respecting the association of the " Blacks," or " Uncondition- 
ala," of which Sand was a member, and whose views he not only believed 
in, but had proposed to carry out into practice, and enlighten all by 

But it was not thought sufficient to punish him only who was founi 
guilty. Evil-disposed men stirred up an incessant excitement aboni 
the vile murder of Sand, and disturbed peaceful people. By means 
the phantom of an extensive revolutionary conspiracy, they were e 
abled to cause upright princes to execute the most unjust measuri 
and to disgrace the most honorable men. IIow unrighteous, for i 
stance, were the measures pursued against Amdt, the truest of patriots, 
who has done such infinite service to Germany !* 

The inquiry was now made, whether the Burschenschaft^ though 
neither sn accomplice in, nor cognizant of Sand's deed, \Yaa, nevertt 
less, based upon the same reli^ous, moral, and political dreams ai 
principles from which that action had followed. By no means. 

The result of the criminal investigations showed that no member 
the Burschenschaft knew of Sand's crime, nor was, in any way what' 
ever, aceepsoiy to it. 

To what we have already given, may be added the following 
mark of the investigating judge, who says:f "Wliile the academi 
senate at Jena asseverattd that the Burschenschaft there had not the 
least connection with Sand's act, the Mannheim investigations left no 
reason for doubting this, and there was no reason for claiming that 
Sand's relations to the Jena German Burschenschaft had even the most 
indirect influence upon his crime." 

But what were the relation.i cif the Bursclienschaft and the society 
of the " Uuconditionals ?" 

'See AradVi"Forcid .iQCQWilo/'iij/ £IA" 1S4J. tiluhnliorat, ii.lD. 
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Bj g 8 of the Jena statutes, " Tlie Bui'sclienscLaft can exist onlj in a 
free and public social life suitable to sludonts ;" while that society was 
obliged to conceal its views and purposes, and thus aasunied a charac- 
ter entirely opposed to that of the Bursclienschaft. "The Eui'schen- 
Pehaft rejected the character of a secret association," wrote one who 
knew it thoroughly * We have seen that Karl FoUenius, the leader 
of the " Unconditionals," had only three followers in Jena, and that . 
among the uumerous otlier members of the Butschenschaft he met 
with no success. " The Jena Burscheaschaft," says another author,f 
"received not the least influence from all the effoite which the friends 
of Karl Follenius made in various ways." 

Jiircke's statemcBts, and the letters and statements of the "Uncon- 
ditionala" which he gives agree exactly on this point. 

A., a student from Heidelberg, declared J that " The Burschenachaft 
had merely established a general union for the cause of Germany ; 
but nothing more than this could be expected from an association 
which was at least twenty times larger than the society (of Uncon- 
ditionals), for nothing judicious could come from it. For this reason, 
those of the Burschenschaft who trusted in each other to pursue, witli 
earnestness and perseverance, the often contemplated plan (of a repub- 
lican foim of government), united themselves into a smaller associa- 
tion : that is, into the society." 

L., 3 member of this smaller society at Jena, wrote, July 24, 1818, 
to A' — — , "The students in genera! disgust me; it 's a miserable, 
pitiful bi-ood; God preserve the world and the fatherland from any 
salvation which is to come through them! I do nothing for the 
Burschenschafc with pleasure and pride, but only out of duty. I have, 
long given up tie idea that our salvation is to come from the universi- 
ties. There are at least nineteen rascals to one good fellow, Tliat 
sounds hard, but it is true. God preserve us from such salvation as 
can come through snch fellows !" 

G., also a member of the same smaller society at Jena, wrote at or 
about the some time to A , " It is out of the question to accom- 
plish what we aim at merely through the BurEchensi;haft, I see, 
daily, that through tbelr means alone we shall never arrive at the 
point at which we aim." 

That this society wonld gladly have perverted the whole Burachen- 
schaft to a concurrence in its own principles and foolish plans is clear; 
but how little was accomplished in this direction at Jena we have 
seen. This appears from the above letter of L., who was a member of 
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tlie society at Jena, and wlio wa? piofoTiniily in enmity witli ijie 
Bui'sciietischaft, whicL opposed tlie tendencies of the " Uiioouditionak" 
G. speaks to tlie same effect, but more mildly. 

Tlie Biirsclienschaft, tliercforo, came unscathed from all the inves- 
tigations of 1819. But in the apprehension that they might aftei- 
ward fall into en>or, it was not thonght sufficient to punish the guilty, 
but the whole society was abolislied. We shall see that this disso- 
lution was the direct cause of the subsequent real faults of the Bursch- 
enschail. 

Upon the publication of the decree of dissolution to the Jena 
Burschenschaft, lliey wrote to their protector at that time, the Grand 
Dnke of Weimar, as follows : 
"Most Serene Grand Duke! 

" Most Gracious Lord and Prince ! — The confidence which we have 
learned to feel ia your Royal Eighness causes us to believe that we 
need apprehend no difficulty in expressing, once more, our feelings 
toward your Royal Highness, now that we are separated and torn 



1 the beautiful hopes which had t 



1 up m our young 



heart=, in the unity and harmony of an allowed and vii-tuous social 
life. 

" It was the will of your Royal Highness that the Burschenschaft 
should be dissolved. That will has been carried into effect. We 
hereby declare, solemnly and publicly, that we have paid strict obedi- 
ence to the command, and have ourselves dissolved our association, as 
was ordered ; we have tora down what we had built up after our best 
knowledge, upon matare experiment, with upright and blameless good 
faith, and with the genuine belief that we were doing a good thing. 
The conseqaences have answered our expectation, and there grew 
np a virtuous and free mode of life. Trustful publicity took the place 
of creeping secrecy; and we could, without sliame, and with a good 
conscience, display to the eyes of the world what we had mtditatod in 
our inmost hearts, and had canied out into actual esistonte. The 
spirit of love and of uprightness led us, and the voices of the belter 
part of the public have sanctioned our effi)vts down to a very laio period. 

"The spirit which has united us has sunk deep into the bosoms of 
each one of us. Each of us understands what should be the relations 
of one German youth to another. The right of standing by one 
another, in its ancient form, was discontinued. Good monils wore the 
first and last motives of our united action. Our life was intended to 
be a preparatory school for future citizens. This fact has not escaped 
your Eoyal Highness; and the two searches of our papers have not, 
according to our best knowledge, led to any dilferciit conclusion. 
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' This ithool IS now closed Ei(,li of its memb is inll depiit with 
whit he has learned This he will retain, and m him it will hie 
What thej all haie recognized as true, will CJntinue true to each 
The spirit of the Burschenaihaft, the spirit ol urtaous frecdDtii anj 
equality in our student hfe the -prit of justice, and of ]o\e to our 
common cou[itrj,the highest ot which man can be conse oua— this 
sptnt will dwell in each of us, and will lead him forward fur good, 
accoiding to his capabilities 

' These things, honeier, grieve us deeply first, our influence upon 
tho=ie who sh^ll come afttr us , and f coud, that our efforts h ive been 
misunderstood, and misunderstood publicly. In truth, we could not 
have been wounded more deeply. Only the good conscience within 
our bosoms can teach us that no one can destroy our own honor, and 
can show us the means of consolation for this injustice. 

"As it regards this decree, we leave it to time to justify us, and will- 
ingly admit the belief that at least there has been a lime when our 
efforts were not misunderstood, even by our noble prince and lord. 
Nothing shall change our love to him ; and perhaps some better day 
shall, in future, permit us gratefully to prove it to him. 

" With warm wishes for our fatherland, and for the prosperity of 
vour Royal Highness, we subscribe ourselves, in unchangeable love, 
your Royal Highness' most faithful servants, 

"The Members of the Lais Burschbkschaft." 

A hundred and sixty signed the document. 

Binzer, one of them, composed the following song, afterward ex- 
tensively sung ; 

"A house we had bnilded, 
So stately and fair ; 
There trusting to be shielded, 
Id God, from slurm and care. 

" We lived there so gayly, 
So fiiendly, so free ; 
It grieved the wicked daily, 
Our true ftooord to Bee. 

" That fair bouse may perish, 
When greateBt our need — 
Its spirit still we cherish — 
But God's our strength indeed," 

Both letter and song testify to a good conscience. 

After the dissolution of the Burschenschaft, the strictest measures 
were taken to prevent its re-establishment These remind us of those 
employed in the seventeenth century to uproot the abominable system 
of Pennalism. Yet no two things could be more completely opposed 
than were Pennalism and the Burschenschaft. The hitter had an 
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especial contest with the associations coiTespondJng to tlie eailier 
'"Nations," in which Pennalism had ita home. 

We have given Kiupfel's description of the Landsmannschaften, and 
have seen how, at the time of the War of Freedora, there had been a 
profound moral change and reformation in a lai^e part of the academical 
youth. The same students who then followed the standai'ds aa volun- 
teers, and fonght in those ever-memorable battles, now fought a second 
time, as volunteers against the profound demoralization of the univer- 
sities. "We call them volunteers, for they did not act at the command 
of the authorities, nor did their movements proceed from a new code 
of laws; hut from the young men's hearts, which God had drawn to- 
ward himself, and renewed. The advantages which followed were 
such as neither commands nor prohibitions had availed, to secure. I 
will meatioQ but a few. 

"Almost all the Burschenschafts veiy eaily banished the hazard- 
table from their precincts."* 

"Above all, the duel was disapproved for vaiious rfaiona, and often 
altogether rejected ; and this without any injury to those who adhered 
to this opinion. By means of the courts of honor, the disuise of the 
duel was carried to a point beyond all expectation. In the aummer of 
1815, there were once, at Jena, thirty-five duels in one day, and a 
hundred and forty-seven in one week, among about three hundred and 
fifty students. In the summer of 1819, the court of honor decided for 
the fighting out of eleven duels among seven hundred and fifty stu- 
dents; and about forty were brought before it. No duel was allowed 
until after reference to the court of honor. No witness, second, or sur- 
geon, was to attend a duel without such reference; and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that no duel took place without the previous reference 
to the court of honor, as long as that conrt could inflict the penalty of 
exclusion from the association. The proportion of duels to those of 
previous periods was similar in other Burschenschafta."f 

Within my own knowledge, a society had been formed in Berlin, 
which wholly excluded the duo!, and was upheld in so doing by the 
Bursch ensch aft 

"Among the virtues of their ancestors, that of chastity was set very 
iigh. It was no longer considered witty to make sport of innocence 
or ignorauce of play ; and it was thought a shame to resort to licensed 
houses of ill-fiime."I 

" Conscious of such an endeavor after an inward moral reform, the 
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Burschenschaft could neither seek secrecy, nor be indifferent to a 
recognition of tlie auth ' ' Tl us li ) a q ' d an open, straight- 
forward, and downr It la acte Tl y end a o d everywhere, to 
secure the approba n f tl e a th both by th t conduct as a 

Eociety, and by atte pts t 1 o n n They had no 

idea that they could I n d 1 dange s t tl tate; and when 
this character was gintotlmth jt wtli tlie secrecy 

whioh then obtained n tl o ^a ton an n nable fancy re- 
specting it, which IdhmlLb nttitaa ontest with the 
aathoritiL-a, and eve w tl th Iw self Tl y 1 1 scarcely have 
foi'eseen, that with this secrecy, and this delusive opinion, the first con- 
dition of theii' good character — moral uprightness — would be de- 
stroyed."* 

While the earlier innocent years of the Burschenschaft are ti'uly 
delineated, the origin and the development of their downfall is also 
correctly pointed out. This will appear fiom the following account. 

F.— IIalle. (1819-1823.) 

I was transferred from Bieslau to Halle in the year 1819. I had 
passed through many severe struggles ; and still severer ones lay be- 
As to my own office as an instructor, I was, for the second time, 
put in charge of an academical collection of minerals, which was not 
nearly adequate to the purposes of thorough instruction ; and I sought 
in vain for assistance, in this respect, during four years. I was obliged 
to content myself with the use of a tolerable private collection, which 
its proprietor very kindly allowed me to use for my lectures. I occu- 
pied myself, also, with practical instructions in geognosy, making 
geognostic excursions during two afternoons of the week, in which the 
Pi-upsian mining students, more especially, joined. I lectured here on 
pedagogy, for the fii'st time, in 1822. 

I occupied, with my family, the house and garden formerly Reich- 
ardt's, at Giebichensteiu, half a mile from Halle, and where I had 
enjoyed such happy days when a student there. A young theological 
student, whom I had known at Breslau, was the first who came to live 
with me, but others soon followed him. 

The Bui'schenschaft was dissolved at Halle, as well as at the other 
universities. A singular condition of affairs was the result. The same 
students who had lived together as the Burschenschaft, remained at 
Halle. They were no longer to associate together. Let their conduct 

• ••Gsi-man Yonlh," &c., p. SS. t See " JTistoi^ 0/ Psda^io^^," part 3, j 2, pp. 236-235. 
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be as honorable and open as possible, this did not avail to prevent 
them from becoming suspected by the authorities, and fvoia being 
most iiicessantly watched over by them. They had, np to the publi- 
cation of the decree of September — up to October 18, 1819 — been not 
only aasoeiated together as members of the Burschensohaft, but had 
been, personally, the most intimate fiiends; and it was, therefore, a 
strange requirement that they should, from that day, become indiffer- 
ent to each other, and that all social intercom'se among them should 
be interdicted. * 

The Prussian government, agreeably to the decree of September, 
appointed a government overseer to each of its universities. The office 
of these was, not only to watch over the students, but, as section 1 of 
the decree requires, over the instnictors also. All dignity and influ- 
ence was thns taken from the academical senate ; and instead of a 
paternal academical discipline, was iutrodnced a completely poiice-like 
practice, which was harsher for the reason that only evil was presumed 
from those previously members of the Biirachenachaft. And, on the 
other hand, even the moat immoral students were countenanced and 
protected, because they were considered adversaries to the Burschen- 
achaft; persons to whom the ideals of that body were only a jest. 

A similar distinction was made among the professors, accordingly 
as they were considered partisans or opponents of the reaction which 
was introduced. 

At Berlin, Privy High Government Councilor Schulta was appointed 
over the university ; a harsh, aelf-eonceited, and intensely reactionary 
roan, " Irritated at the senate and the professors, of whom he regarded 
Sehleiermacher and Savigny as the chief fiiends of the Eurschenschaft, 
he required the senate, in Januaiy, 1820, to justify themselves in rela- 
tion to their connection with the Barschenschaft"* On the 21st March, 
1820, Sehleiermacher wrote to Amdt, " While Schultz persecuted the 
Eurschenschaft, he extravagantly favored the Landsman nschaf ten, who 
ays eminently the destruction of the university." On the ISth of 
August, 1822, Schultz declared that " He was now convinced that he 
could no longer reckon upon truth and good faith in his dealings with 
the ministry ; and that it is to those officials themselves that the faults 
of the members of the secret societies are to be imputed."| 

But this dignitary had already seen how fruitless were all his strin- 
gent regulatittns. In a letter of October 29, 1821, he wrote, "It is 
astonishing to what an extent those disordei's in the university, for 
whose removal I have now labored for two years with the greatest 

''■Omispondmceiictaesa Goethe and Slate Oiuncilor Schvits;' p. ~S, tib. p. 13. 
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zeal, increase from day to day ; and the circumstances attending my 
labors are sucb, that I ste, with sorrow the moment apfnoai,hing when 
1 must resign my post with reproach and. ihame, c*cn if vexition and 
useless labor do not sooner entirely destroy mj health and put me out 
of the world."* 

The example of Schulte shows how macli difficultj and baim may 
be caused by misuse of his functions on the pait of a hirsli reckless, 
short-sighted, and proud overseer. Vice-president of Mines Von Wifz- 
leben, appointed over the university of Halle, was diametrically the 
opposite of Schultz. He was raijij, always benevolent, and a supporter 
of every thing; good.f But the nature of the office which had been 
conferred upon him was any thing rather than mild. He was obliged 
to obey the orders of others. What he saw at Halle, and the I'esults 
of his investigations there, was not permitted to determine his views 
or his actions,' It was said that the proceedings at the separate uni- 
versities could only be correctly judged of at the centra! point of the 
investigations ; only at Mainz, the seat of the investigating commis- 
sion appointed by the Union, which could overlook the whole con- 
spiracy. 

We have seen that the Burschenschaft was made to suffer for the 
transgressions which Sand had committed, both in word and deed, but 
the association of the TJnconditionals in revolutionary prose and 
poetry. 

No pains whatever were taken to distinguish between the innocent 
and the guilty, but the whole Burschensebaft was declared guilty, and 
its dissolution was as sternly followed up as if it had been judicially 
convicted of the accusations against it. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at, that a man otherwise so upright and mild as Witzleben, 
came to see wicked secrets and intrigues everywhere, and at last, even 
to think the very honestest of the students the most cunning, and 
utterly unworthy of any confidence. 

I myself enjoyed the fullest confidence of those students at Halle who 
had belonged to the Eucschenschaft. They complained to me that, 
notwithstanding their punctual obedience to the laws, they were treated 



litrUor of tli« school BCRoslsben. The sble Rector Wilhntm noi^nsd at the bead of Uils 
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aa if guilty. To remove all misunderstanding and distrust, tliey twice 
handed in to the anthoi'ities fair and truly written reports of their 
doings. They did this voluntarily; and had no difficulty in being 
public in doing so, because they were conscious of no fault. 

Among those who often visited me was an excellent young phy- 
sician, X., whose strong character rendered him highly esteemed by 
his acquaintances. He induced them, on the 12th of January, 1821, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the fouudalion of their Burschenschaft. 
This celebration was wholly unpremeditated. But the authorities saw 
in it, not a memorial of a suppressed assoeiation, but that very associa- 
tion continuing to exist. During the investigation which followed, I 
drew up the fuUowing testimonial for X : 

" Testimonial for X^ student of medicine, on occasion of his receiving 

Ihe admonition to depart (consilium abeundi), /com l/ic academical 

senate, on account of Ike festival of January 12, 1821 {the festival of 

the foundation of the Burschentehaft in this place). 

' I have been acquainted with the student X for more than a year 

He his visitei me once almost every week since, and even oftener, 

and h-M spoktn with me frequently, ani fulh respecting hi'i own cir 

cumstinces as a student, ind these of the whole body of stuJents not 

^s to a superior, but as to ^n old fncnd He hid no rei-jn to decfive 

me m an) thing and I am tirmly convinced thit he would have been 

preciseh as truthful if questioned before the moRt ngoi ous judge 

"I hive, in particular, sjtken oft«n with him respecting the Birt,ch- 
enschaft, of which he was a member dunng its existence I know 
distinctly, from him, that he adheres stin-tly to the woid of honor 
which he gave not to re-establish the Burschenschaft, nor to aid in so 
domg He and minv of 1 ke views, it is true lament that unhappy 
pol tical occurrences should haie caused the suppression of that body 
But these do not indulge the dream that they tre fitted to exeit any 
influeoce upon civjl society How little X in pirticuhr concerned 
himself with pol tics is indicated bj a remaik which he mide in my 
presence that he wis too busy with his medical studies to hive time 
to read the newspapers. 

" But if these young men, while fully admitting the bad tendencies of 
a portion of the Burschenschaft, desired to hold fast to the tiue bene- 
fits which had resulted from it in the universities, can they bo blamed 
for this ? But when ardent love of truth, chastity, temperance, patriot- 
ism, and so many holy Christian virtues have sprung up, of late, in the 
universities ; when young men associate together in order to coofirm 
themselves in these virtufs, and when they do every thing to reform 
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those who are in evil ways, in that case those universities in wliiuh sneh 
a spirit prevails, should think themselves fortunate. And this doubly, 
■when they compare this spitit with that formerly prevailing, of disso- 
luteness, and of emulation in many vices. Nor is this latter spirit, 
unfortunatclj, yet extinguished ; those of better intentions aro daily 
annoyed by their attacks. 

"I know how much X. has done to uphold this good feeling, and 
how strenuously ho resisted those evils. T!ie best swordsman in Halle, 
he has not fought one duel, but has adjusted innumerable misunder- 
standings. As an example of stiict morality, he was supeiior to the 
rest. In originating the celebration of the 12th of January, as a me- 
moria! of so much that was praiseworthy in the designs of the Burach- 
enscbaft, his purposes were pure ; and it is only to be lamented that a 
felse construction was put upon youfJiful, though even blamable 
carelessness. 

" My official oath, as professor, bound me ' to use all my exertions 
to increase the glory of God, and the safety of the church, and of tlie 
republic; to lead the students away from vice, and to influence them 
to integiity of life and purity of manners.' This oath, and my own 
impulses oblige me, on tbis occasion, to speak distinctly. While it is, 
on one hand, the conscientious and official duty of a teacher to warn. 
and protect young men from the vicious en'ors which were made the 
cause for suppressing the Burschenschafc, it is equally his sacred duty 
to protect the new and pure influence — the spiiit of Christian vii'tue — 
which grew up with the Burschenschaft. I know of no greater fault 
with which an instructor of youth could charge himself than that of 
opposing such an influence, 

" I call my oath to witness, that I have written the foregoing accord- 
ing to my best inward conviction." 

In the academical senate, I added to this testimonial the following 
remarks : " I shall add, after this paper, only a few words. Since writ- 
ing it, I liave had additional reason fo b I* 'ng mj If right in the 
views therein expressed respecting the nd t n f th tudents. Tlie 
jurisprudence of the university seems t n t d ff t om that of the 
usua! courts, especially in this : that in <1 n t n ay n t nly 
consider each case by itself, and compa t w th th bod 1 the la s, 
but more especially in that it may d d a d t p rs nal 
knowledge of the accused, and rather on mo 1 than n j d 1 
grounds. Thus, for the same act, a good-for-n th ng f llo u a; be 
treatedseverely,aud oneotherwise of good repatat n nod t Ij The 
present case is one where tiie accused, according to the law, by the 
opinion of the overseer of the university, should be acquitted. Since 
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they are, moreover, knowQ to be, especially the medical studeat X., 
nnblHrnaWe, virtuous, and industrious men, there is douhle reason, 
considering the Oiise as one of discipline, to acquit them." 

About this time my intercourse with the students seemed worthy of 
attention in high quarters. I received a letter from the Chancellor of 
State, Piince Hardenberg, in which he spoke, though mildly, yet with 
displeasure, of my relations to three certain young men. I answei'ed : 

"Tl ml ■ ! knd =s p ss i 1 m ' 

gr m yd y yag m 

ta d a> my m pe my a d 

ffi I was a m mb T a n wh n -nas 

n yp b dad mddbyhPo 

g m y 3. w my b h n y 

not violating my official duty, hut was doing it better than was required. 

" When, some two years ago, I expressed my profound conviction 
of the great value of the Turning system for youth, in a printed puhii- 
cation, I declared myself, at the same time, distinctly opposed to any 
political tendencies in it. This I did of my own free will, under no in- 
fluence from without ; and I spoke accordingly to young persons, 
against any premature grasping after the station of a citizen, 

" Various of the Turners in Breslau were also my suholars in miner- 
alogy ; among them M. and W. 

" When these two were subjected to an investigation, I thought it 
my duty to warn and admonish them, to the best of my ability, where 
they were in fault; but not to give them up; to protect, mote care- 
fully than ever, the good element which I I'ecognized in them. I con- 
sidered myself their teacher, in whom they placed confidence, not 
their judge ; as hound to improve and instruct them, not to condemn 
them ; and I was the less ready to condemn them, because I had, my- 
self experienced how difficult it is, in a season of excitement, always 
to act prudently and moderately. 

"A year ago I became acquainted with L., in Berlin. I found out 
afterwai-d, to my sorrow, that he had certain faults. At the last Whit- 
suntide vacation he made a short ti-ip from Jena, and came to Ilalle. 
I conversed with him, and satisfied myself that nothing was more im- 
portant for him than at once to get into some honorable occupation, 
and never to leave it. lie showed a particular inclinatJon and aptness 
for land-suiveying and engineering. As there are excellent opportu- 
nities at Dresden to study these, I mada application to a friend there, 
to learn from Ilerr Fischer, professor at the Military Academy, what 
steps a young man should take in order to be admitted to instruction 
in land-surveying, wliat expenses would be, &(i. 
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" Tour grace will see, from this correct account, how far I have been 
connected with L. It has never occurred to me to desire to bring him 
under my influence, as a teaeber, in any way. This would have been 
a most improper design, for L. was hy no means a suitable person for 
it, and I am convinced that your grace will certainly never blame me 
for having endeavored to set L. in a way to cultivate his talents to Lis 
own pleasure and quiet, and to the benefit of his fatherland, 

" It is a cause for mourning before God, that a large part of oui- youth 
are, at present, in ao unprecedented misunderstanding with the gen- 
eration preceding them, I consider it, accordingly, the sacied duty of 
the teacher, whom his ofiicial duties bring into close contact with 
them, to treat them in every respect paternally, and to use all means 
of restoring a good understanding, and of preparing the way for a 
pleasanter future. Tliis they can especially do hy having regard to 
the peculiar talent of each young man, and by assisting, with counsel 
and action, in cultivating it, and thus helping to educate men who 
will be both stilled and satisfied in their destined sphere of life. 

" I have endeavored, according to my powers, to contribute my mite 
toward this object. 

"Thus your grace will not misunderstand my intercourse and cor- 
respondence with young men accused; sine* it is the endeavor to 
fulfill my duty as an instructor of youth, that has been the occasion 
of them. 

"I am, of mj'selfi most decidedly opposed to political revolution?, 
and an adherent to what promises real and enduring peace, and all tlie 
benefits of prosperous times. I feel myself happy in my sphere of life; 
why should I not abhor all violence and destruction, and desire calm 
and peaceful progress 3 

"I would gladly acquaint your grace with the experiences which 
have been occasioned me by means of the full confidence which has 
been reposed in mc by those young men who have been accused. I 
would gladly, as their advocate, produce tlie conviction that, notwith- 
standing the undeniable improprieties and unjustifiable views which 
they have, youth-like, thoughtlessly written, still they are so disposed 
that they would gladly ofier up their Jives for king and fatlietland, 
should a second year 1813 require that highest evidence of their 

"I most humbly request your grace to receive this letter with favor, 
and remain, &c.. Von Kau.meh." 

The unhappy impression now gained ground among the students, 
that, notwithstanding all their propriety of conduct, no confidence 
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whatever was placed in them. It was easy to foresee ihe unhappy conse- 
quences wliich must, of necesBity, sooner or later, arise from this opin- 
ion. Want of confidence, on the pail of the government ovtrseer and 
tJie senate, produced the like on ihe part of the students. There 
would be an end of all good intlnence by the former on the latter, if 
the breach between them should widen. Every thing- was to be 
feared, should the students be driven fj'om their previous openness 
and truthfulness to seciesy and lies. I was in great trouble on this 
account. Under these circnrastancei', there came into my hands the 
Tubingen " Statutes for forming a Students' Comniitfee,"* wliich were 
sanctioned by a royal oidinanoe of January 2, 1821, and whose con- 
tents are given by KItlpfel. I conceived the hope, that by means of 
a similar committee, the open and proper conduct of the students 
at Halle might be maintained, and unhappy secret doings avoided. 

To this end I drew up the following paper, to be I'ead at the session 
of the senate, on January 5, 1822 :| 

" It is to be considered what are the best means of healing the evil 
of associations among the students, which are more strictly prohibited 
than ever by government, 

" It cannot naturally be required that each student shall live en- 
tirely isolated in his room, like a monk in his cell. He will associate 
with congenial friends; and one will have many, and another few. 
Indeed it would be a sad mark of entire lack of friendly feelings, if 
none should inquire about another, and therefore it cannot be the de- 
sign of the government to put an end to social friendship. This was 
intended only of all formal (or prohibited) associations, which are very 
diflerent from informal social intercourse. From such prohibited asso- 
ciations, many of the students here are entirely disjoined, though they 
have, against their wills and contrary to truth, often been included in 
the appellation of Eurschenschaft. They have no constitution, no 
ofiicers ; nothing !a said among thorn of commanding or obeying. 
They have so little of secresy, that they have, entirely of theii' own free 
will, twice drawn up a complete account of their modes of life and 
doino^ and handed it in to the curator. That mode of life — as, in- 
deed, was to have been expected from his character — received his 
friendly approbation, as regards its morals. It was the just confidence 
in their good intentions, which they saw to be felt by a high official, 
which occasioned this coui'se. But if this confidence of theiis has not 

• p. 819, Ac. See Appenrtli VIIl. A minfslerifli decree, of Sov. 30, 1620, bid sltwdy 
1 Some less iinportinl nortiona MU omLtled, but «hiil Ls left is given verbatim. 
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caused a correspooding one, and if there yet prevails an apprehension 
that present circumstances may secretly bring about an entirely differ- 
ent furmal association, I know of only one means of relievino- ttiis 
apprehension — which I have already referred to. 

" We all know that the most watchful police cannot entirely discover 
the schemes and views of the students, if they resort to falsehood and 
deceit. Something may occasionally come to light, and one or another 
individual may he punished ; hut to what end ? Punishment may be 
inflicted to-day, but the hydra head grows again to-morrow. 

" May God preseiTe those students, who presented the writing I have 
cited, from giving up their confidence and love of truth, and from ad- 
dicting themselves to secresy and falsehood! And, above all, may 
God prevent the honorable senate from becoming the cause of such a 
revolution ! What excuse could be made for such a result i 

"But to prevent this result, I can, as I have said, see only one 
means. Instead of ourselves destroying the confidence in us of the 
young man, by police regulations— by the establishment of a com- 
pletely police-like relation between ourselves and them — instead of de- 
pending upon shrewdness as police-ofiicers, which cannot accomplish 
oar obiects, we ought, according to my opinion and experience to lepiv 
h 1 h f 11 f A f 11 I J h If 

fil CO fiJ "W h Id hi 

yfht,lflj ply 1 dpd 
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by aa ordinance to the universitj of Tubmj^en, of the 2d Jjnn.ny ot 
Ittst \eai This enacted that the studenU should choose, fiom among 
them>eKes, fifteen persons, whose duty it ohould be to commuuiuite 
the Wl^lles of the senate to tlie rest of the students, and to assist in 
accomplishing the same. This committee is also empowered to bung 
before tlie senate the wishes of the body of students Each membei 
of tins committee is bound, by section 27 ot the ordinance, to warn 
his fellow students against every secret associ ition, or one shunning 
publiiit^, and so far as in him lies, to exert his influence to detei them 
from joininij any such. I refrain from gmng here iny dettils of this 
e\i.elki t (.idinmce, inasmuch as I venture to submit a copy of it to 
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be examined by my colleaguas; and only obsei-ve that I Iiave gooi? in- 
formation that the university of Tubingen already experiences good 
results from tliis ordinance. Von Eaumer. 

" GiEEicuBBOTEiN, Jan. 6, 1822," 

Unless I am mistaken, there is but one man now living who was 
present at the sitting where this proposition was read, naniclv, my 
friend Prof. Schweigger. He will remember In how incredibly tumul- 
tuous a manner my reading was interrupted. He repeatedly begged 
that I might at least be allowed to read to tlie end. I can not, after 
thirty years, trace this opposition to individuals. But I remember 
vividly how some protested most strenuously against this Students' 
Committee, as if it would be a profound injury to their official dignity, 
and to their relations with the students ; and how others exclaimed 
that they were not in the habit of learning from the Wurtem betters 
how the students were to he managed, and so on. As this opposition 
was so violent that I was actually unable to read to the end, I sent the 
paper next day to Royal Commissioner von Witzleben «i tm^ t> Litn 
at the same time as follows : 

"I take tlie liberty to send your excellency my proposition of ves 
terday in the senate. lis design was to acquaint thtt ho3i with the 
WQrtemberg ordinance, with which your excellency is familiar 
wrote it down, because, in case of certain occurrenies I will idhere to 
it, word for word, and neither more nor less. My offic nl dutv forbids 
me to conceal my lionest convictions. Accordingly, I w is yesterdiy 
desirous of expressing my conviction that nothing of tlif nature of 
police regulations would succeed in the case then m hind but that 
paternal and confiding measures, like that of Wiirtembera;, woul 1 be 
of incalculable service. Many of my colleagues agree with mv views 
respecting police measures. 

"I am Eufliciently acquainted with your excellency s ^lews to kn^w 
flat your own feelings prefer a paternal, rather than a police-like mode 
of administration ; I hope that you may not be prevented from acting 
in accordance with those feelings. Von EACiiEit." 

I now saw the evil daily coming nearer, and was convinced that no 
help was to he looked for from the senate. Every day the ill feeling 
of the students increased, and was especially stimulated by some young 
men of talent, who, about that time, came fi'ODi Jena to Halle. These 
individuals nsed every influence to induce the dissatisfied to join a se- 
cret Burschenschaft which they had founded at Jena. One, named C, 

No. lT.~[Vot. VI., No. 2.]— 10 10 
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was particularly iictire, advooaling the establishment of siicJi a Eiii-scli- 
enschaft with the utmost eloquence and sophistry. He unfoftunately 
found the ground so well prepared during two years, that the seed 
sown by him and his fellows quickly sprang up and grew. C. after- 
ward confessed before a court, that " his exertions, during his stay at 
Halle, were intended to establish there, also, the secret Burechenschaft, 
and to propagate among its members the political views of the organi- 
zation at Jena." * He avowed that he, with three others, had " earn- 
estly endeavored to re-establish, among the partisans of the Bursehen- 
Bchaft in Halle, that organization, dissolved by the authoiities." He 
declared, in so many words, that " the step from this Bui'schenschaft 
to onr smaller political association was not difficult, as the members of 
the former, by having broken their word of honor, given to the au- 
thorities, were thus placed in opposition to them, and 'also to the 
eristing government." 

I became acquainted with C. Without (as will easily be conceived) 
introducing me to his demagogical plans and endeavors, he made no 
secret of his theory. This was, in truth, exceedingly radical, although 
he was under the delusion that it was based upon the most coiTect 
moral principles. The liurschenschaft, for instance, he said, aimed at 
the purest morality in life ; the governments which had broten it up 
had, therefore, put themselves in direct opposition to the purest 
morality ; and, therefore, tliere remained no other course for young 
men than to obey God rather than man, and to take an active part for 
morality. 

He also cited political reasons; and especially the fact, that the well- 
known thirteenth article agreed on by Uie Congress of Vienna had nut 
been carried into operatiou by Prussia and otlier governments. 

C, whom I loved much, and who has long ago escaped from the errors 
of his youth, and who is a very useful man, will remember well how I 
discussed all these matters with him. An enemy to sophistry and 
dialectic fencing, I adhered to the Christian code of morals, which had 
always, fiom my youth, been to me holy and perfect; rejected all 
Jesuitism, and enforced strongly this principle: that the holy God 
would never require us to assist in supporting and extending his king- 
dom by unholy and wicked means. Tlie unhappy consequences of 
Sand's action were also placed in a strong light before his eyes. 

A strife now arose between those who, led away by this newly dis- 
covered code of morals, which appeared to them of supreme authority, 

• '^ Iiifoi-nvUion affaiaat tt< Ifemlen q{ tha to-calttd TovlA's Vhlan," {Jujeailliiind'y 
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advocated joining the secret Biirschenschaft and the " Yoniig Men's 
Union," and those who, restrained bj the word of honor which they 
had given, opposed such adhesion. The latter were overcome. The 
" Young Men's Union" was the chief temptation to them, and with its 
foundation a new period may be commenced ; the previous one having 
been distinguished by the association of the " Un conditionals," But 
Karl Follenius had now also a hand in the game. 

The detailed history of the " Young Men's Union" is given in the 
"Information^'' already quoted, by the Royal High Court of Breslau.* 
I shall refer the reader to this ; and shall here only give the following 
sketdi; 

A student of Jena became acquainted, in J821, in Switzerland, with 
Kail Follenius and two other men, who confided to him the statement 
that " there was to be formed an association, among men aiieady living 
in civic stations, for the purpose h h g g 

ments ; and that it was desirabi ham n h d be 

formed among young men." T y p d d d 

to found such an association. H d b d 

at Zttrich, Basle, Freiburg, Tubi E a d h 

the society ; at all which places, H Le p 

gen, Wllrzburg, and Heidelberg b m m rs 

summer of 1821. During 182 8 2 d 8 h se 

tions of it were eatablished, cons g n h 

persons; and in all of them, so has p ted 

fusion and perplexity of ideas p d n k 

he wanted. 

Many were, probably, induced to join the "Young Men's Union" 
by the compliment to their vanity implied in the immediate connec- 
tion with the secret league of men, from which was expected a tre- 
mendons revolution tending to the improvement and renovation of 
Germany, and, perhaps, even of all Europe. 

But they wei'e staitlingly undeceived by discovering, with certainty, 
that no such association of men existed. Part of them therenpon de- 
clared, that under these circumstances, the " Young Men's Union" 
was without any basis; and that it must, theiefoi-e, be dissolved. A 
majority, however, decided to continue their exertions more strenu 
ously than ever, since the renovation of Germany must rest with them 

Thus, the phantasmal existence of the Union continued ; it could 
neither live nor die. " It is clear," says the " Information," " that we 

« This worlt was printed Ijy C. Anu.n, .-ith thp espreas pcnnLBSlon of Iba Royal Pruaslaji 
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can not discuss an actual organization of the ' Young Men's Union ;' 
and that it would be in vaip to attempt to follow up single ramifica- 
tions of it to tJieir origins, which were often accidental. We must 
rather treat of repeated attempts to accomplish an organization," 

As the efforts in behalf of the "Young Men's Union" in Halle grew 
more and more efficient, they had an influence, moat painful to me, 
upon my relations with the students. Whereas, they had previously 
been entirely open with me, and liad conversed with me franfely re- 
specting their lives, I could not biit very soon observe that they were 
infected with wretched and foolish secrets and schemes. They could 
not communicate these to me, for they knew too well what were my 
opinions on them. I afterward found that, out of the moat friendly 
feelings toward me, they had been entirely silent on these points, in 
order that tio suspicion of paiticipation might attach to me in case of 
any investigations. But this very silence sufficiently indicated to me 
that the young men, previously so firm in their honesty, were in great 
danger of being betrayed into secret, dishonest, and unlawful schemes. 
1 felt myself necessitated to warn them once more, in a paternal man- 
ner, as clearly and distinctly as possible; and accordingly aildressed 
to them all, in the year 1822, the following admonitory letter: 
" On the Re-establishment of the Bursckenschaft. 
" I do not believe that the formal reorganization of the Bursohen- 
schaft by the students, in spite of their word of honoi', and contrary to 
law, is to be apprehended; for, as the university ovei-seer testifies, 
they speak the truth. Upon the dissolution of the Jena Buischen- 
schaft, they wrote to the <jrand Duke of Weimar, 'It was the will of 
your Eoyal Highness that the Burschenschaft be dissolved. That will 
has been carried into eflect. We hereby declare, solemnly and pub- 
licly, that we have paid strict oliedience to the command, and have, 
ourselves, dissolved our association, as was ordered,' Ac., &c. 

" In my judgment, these words express the true spirit of the Bursch- 
enschaftr—open, true, and honorable. Every association which consti- 
tutes itself secretly, against the law and their word of honor, stands in 
direct opposition to this true spirit of the late Bui'schenschaft ; and 
ought not, in my opinion, to be considered as an association of the 
class of that one, notwithstanding it may adopt its watchwords, colors, 
and all other externals. 

" Such were my expressions to the academical senate in relation to 
the festival of January 12, 1821. May I never be obliged to give up 
the good opinion which I entertained when writing it. 

'■ I siil! can not fear that any formal reorganization of the Burschen- 
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scliaft, contraiy to t!ie wor.l of honor given, and in contempt of tlie 
law, will take place. Who would advocate it ? 

" Suppose it should be said, ' You know the excellent purposes of 
the BurschenstJiaft ; bat it is impossible to attain them without the 
formal re-establishment of that body. Without a foi-mal organization 
and establishment it will be impossible for us to hold together the 
students, and to lead them toward a common pui'pose.' 

"To this 1 would reply: I ought not, strictly, to answer you at all, 
for you are seeking to cause a breaking of tlie law, and of the word of 
honor. Do you propose to defend this violation of law by claiming 
that the government has, on its part, destroyed the just condition ot 
affairs by its own injustice, and that, therefore, you feel yourself not 
bound by the law ? How dare you say that law and right have not 
been violated by the young men themselves : and that, therefore, law 
and juslJce toward them are taken away 3 Have you forgotten Sand, 
and so many circumstances connected with him ? 

" But, even if injustice has been committed, dare you, for that reason, 
declare yourself free from all civil obligations ? Was Socrates, then, 
in your opinion, a fool, because he drank the poison unjustly tendered 
him, rather than to flee ? Follow no principle which yon can not wish 
all the world to follow. Try every Christian commandment by this 
rule, and you will feel that the world would be happy if all should 
obey it. But if all were to cast loose from the State on this pnnciple 

of yours — for when the government is unjust to one it endangers all 

there would at once result a most fearful dissolution of all social bonds, 
a most terrific and bloody revolution. All the visionary and unbridled 
powers and passions of our nature would awake ; hati'ed, envy, revenge, 
pride, ambition ; the devil would stir up wicked hopes, and vain confi- 
dence in mere strength ; and holy love would disappear in the waste 
abyss. Do you consider yourself powerful enough in intellect to quiet, 
guide, and rule these excited and rude powers and masses ? Will you, a 
teacher and establisher of revolution, establish and maintain order ! 
Beware of throwing out partial and frivolous words, which, as stimulants 
in real life, may become sad seeds of incalculable miseiy. Woe to you 
if you fool weak minds, and lead them astray with such words I And 
with this breach of law, the breach of word goes hand in hand. ' One 
word, one word — one man, one man,' our ancestors said. But, do you 
propose to begin tha establishment of the German Burscbenschaft by 
the violation of this truly German motto, and then to sing to vour 
'Union,' 'The world itself must pass away, and so the ancient proverb 
must*' Would you, Jesuitically, shelter yourself by that abominable 
principle that ' The end sanctifies the means ? In this direction points 
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tb I m nt that we shall g e p o r 1 ealtl ; simple 

a! t L ad t d of tUera, s t up pr nc pies wli h an honest 
hat a u t mp 1 d. And let s cuns 3 r mo e lo cly that 
pu po f th CI n Cermau Buracl en cl aft v\ b to sanctify 

h a Wa t n t this, that tl e men 1 rs were lo 1 e a com- 

n f p t pu and affect onate 1 fe ' And the first step 
t w d th a*, ni 1 h t of that end, to be a breaking of the word of 
h d f tl law Have you, like the most unprincipled diplo- 

m t. tl gr at m al and the lesser morals : the latter — Christian 
1 J — f yd ) Ife, and the former, the greater — -devilish 

u a! tj — f xt d na y occasions, which require lying and deceit ? 
A b h f w 1 and of the law to be the consecrating ccre- 

m y t th t 3 nto the Burschenschaft ? And must all the 
b 1 tly af aid every mocnent of being broaght to an 

a t, a d t n I ttifogging shifts and tricks to get off witii 

n as f i ? W hat becomes of the simple innocence of an open 
and I J thf 1 1 f th a good conscience, in whose place appears 
th Id fa d Ight-sbunning life? Are the young to train 

themselves, by such a course of life, into free Chi'istian citizens ? It is 
impossible. 

"And however shrewdly all of your arrangements may have been 
made, however cunningly you calculate, he snre that good German 
honesty is best, and will always be best. Honesty stands longest. 
Arudt's verses are true of the German youth : 

" ' Trust thou not to a Mr outade, 
Ijes and cheate tbou canst not guide. 
Arts and tiicks will foil with thee, 
Thy canning, shallowest phantasy.' 

" And in like manner will fail this ti'ickish and secretly constituted 
Burschenschaft. It will soon be discovered, and broken up by ex- 
pulsions. 

"For these reasons I consider that, at present, the forma! reorgani- 
zation of the Christian German Burschenschaft would be a violation of 
law, and of the word of honor ; unchristian, na-Gemian, unwise. 

" But is our vouth so superannuated that it can not exist without a 
fixed form, without adherence to a letter ! No law prevents you from 
living and laboring as friends in life and death, for the noblest of 
liuman purposes — for a fi'ee Christian intercourse. Must friendship be 
replaced by mere verbal fastenings, and a living intellectual tie by a 
lawyer's paper one! Must that mental power by which the better or 
more intelligent man influences his brother in God's name, be assured 
to him by a constitution 1 
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" But if tliere are only a few individuals who are constituted ciipabJc 
of a profound and close aaaociatioQ in life through love, it is better that 
these few should hold themselves purely and tndy together, in inde- 
pendent friendship, than that efforts should be made to hold together, 
by prohibited ties, a great number of repugnant persons, and that the 
purpose should, at last, utterly fail. "Woe to us, when our youth, 
even, shali be given over and consecrated to lovelessness ; woe to youths 
who imagine that they can attain freedom by using their brethren 
wiotedly and tyrannically, as blind tools ! Oh, that our youth would 
purify themselves from every evil means, from every impure purpose ; 
with a good conscience confess, before all the world, the good purpose 
at which they aim, and openly and freely demand from their instruct- 
ors and officers, recognition and assistance in their truly holy endeavor I 
Who would dare oppose young men avowing their object to be a pure, 
active, loving life ! Who can harm you if you do good ? Oh, that 
Luther's free, and vehement, and powerful spirit could be a pattern for 
the German youth; that spirit which despised all low, stealthy, secret 
tricks and practices, and through divine and open confidence in itself, 
was unconqueiable and irresistible !" 

I was soon convinced that ray appeal could not resist the force of 
the influence at work on the students. All confidence in the authori- 
ties was entirely at an end ; for the students had experienced from 
them opposition, not assistance; and the opinion prevailed, that in 
order to realize the ideal of the Burschenscbaft, it would he necessary 
no longer to co-operate with the authorities, but to oppose them ; and 
that, on radical political principles, whatever stood in the way of that 
ideal mnst be removed. It was fancied that the " Young Men's Union" 
would lift the world to the condition of the angels. 

We have seen that the Union was actually a nonentity. It was a 
fit subject for Aristophanes. But the times were too bitteily in earnest 
for this ; and irritable and wicked consciences could neither understand 
nor endure any sport. The Union came to a tragical end. I had fore- 
told, in my admonition, that if the prohibited Burschenscbaft should 
be reorganized, it would soon be discovered, and broken up by expul- 
sions. But the "Young Men's Union," in thinking to sarpa^is the 
morality and lawfulness of the original Bnischenschaft, foolishly passed 
beyond the sphere of its activity among young men, and attempted to 
interfere with the I'elations of actual life, of which it knew nothing, 
and which it was far from being competent to regulate or to change. 
Thus it happened that its members had to do, not with the paternal 
academical disciphnary court and the academical penalties, but «ith a 
criminal court and its severe sentence; that they were measured with 
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e of the govei'nmenf, tlie existing state of whicli they had 
permitted themselves to attack. On the 25th of March, 182Q, the 
High Court of Bi'eslau passed sentence upon twenty-eight members of 
the Union, all of whom, except a few, were condemned to from two to 
fifteen yeavs' impnsonment.* 

This was the tragio end of the " Young Men's Union." 

In 1822 my stay at Halle became unendurably painful to me. I 
still saw the same stndents whom I loved so well, but yet they were 
changed. I afterward found the names of twelve of them in the list of 
those condemned as just mentioned. 

There was also a second reason, which had long annoyed me. I 
had been begging for three yeavs that a collection of minerals might 
be purchaaed for the uaiv-ersitj, aa the existing one did not at all fulfill 
the purposes of instruction. My request not being complied witi, it 
was impossible for me to properly perform my duty as professov of 
mineralogy. 

During this period of great uneasiness, my friend Rector Dittmar, 
while on a visit to me from Nuremberg, at Easter, 1822, invited me 
to take partial charge of his institution at that city. In October fol- 
lowing I went to Nuremberg, examined the school, and consented. 
On returning to Halle, I applied to the two ministries tinder which I 
was an oflicial — as mining councilor and as professor — for a dismis- 
sion. I desire to commemorate the friendly manner in which the two 
ministers, Schuckmann and Altenstein, returned me my request, and 
advised me to recall my decision. But I had taken my resolution 
too firmly, and repeated my application, I received. May 30, 1823, 
through the ministry, the royal cabinet order which dismissed me, 
"In consequence," said the accompanying letter from the ministries, 
"the undersigned ministries do free you from your official duties, both 
in the university at Halle, and in the High Council of Mining, with 
thanks for your exertions there, and with the best wishes for your 
future prosperity." 

I left Halle with very sad feelings. It was as if I were bearing to 
the grave all the wishes and hopes that I had nourished for ten years, 
ever since the year 1813, and for whose accomplishment I had fought 
and labored. 



thsDi nare Imprisoned lor Qfteen years. H 
end of tlieir term. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The narration of our past experiences completely carries us back to 
time past, and so identifies us again with them, that we involuntarily 
write with affectionate interest of things which were so interesting to 
ua. And although many things appear different to us in the course 
of time, jet we are unwilling to be too careful, aud to weaken our de- 
lineation bj subsequent criticisms. We may even, as Solomon admon- 
ishes, become incorrect by striving to he too much so. And it is 
equally improper to measure the past hy the measure of the present 
— whicii was not then known nor applied — -without reference to time 
and circumstances. 

A reference to the eminent and long-continued usefulness of Schieier- 
macher will well illustrate this point. How many have thanked him 
for having first awakened them, at a time when they were sunken in a 
stupefying slumber under the poisonous influence of the vapors which 
arose from the dead sea of nationalism ! And this, too, notwithstand- 
ing that subsequently a still deeper need separated them from him, to 
seek instruction and faith in eternal life from other preachers. Like 
them, I am grateful for the influence which Schleiermacher exerted 
upon me, although I afterward became unable to agree with his theo- 
logical views. 

It is not in the least my intention to defend all that I have related 
of myself, especially during my student life. I did not think it neces- 
sary to warn my reader, as he can become sufficiently acquainted with 
me, and with my views of Christianity, from this book. 

My narrative ends with the year 1823, after which time I was for 
four years not at any university, and, accordingly, the concerns of 
those were out of my sight. When I was appointed at Erlangen in 
1827, 1 found every thing very different from the north German uni- 
versities, and every thing seemed to me to have changed. 

The statements which follow are mostly derived from my experience 
during the twenty-seven years of my professorship at Erlangen. They 
relate chiefly to academical subjects, which have been much discussed 
within the last ten years, and upon which views and opinions have 
been very various. 

I have stated my own beliefs as unequivocally, clearly, and defi- 
nitely as I could, with the design of making both agreement and dis- 
i^^reemeot more easy ; and not at all from any dogmatic assumption. 
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Pini, bishop, servant of the servBnta of God, in perpetual remembrance :— An long 
the happinesaas whioh in thifl nnstable life are offered ua bj the gift of God, it is not 
to be counted among the least that hy aselduona stndy the pearl of knowledge ma; 
be found; which points out the way to live well and happily, and makes the learned 
far different l>om the anteariied, and like Goi). And bci^ideB that, it introduces 
Hoch to the clear oomprehanaion of the secrets of tbe nniverae ; it assists the un- 
learned, and rmses on high those born in the lowest places ; and for these reasons 
the Apostolic See, — a provident manager in things both spiritual and temporal— a 
careful distributor of its honorable abundance — and the continual and faithful iielper 
of every oommendablc work, — in order that man may be the more easily carried to 
the attaiament of so lofty a point of earthly oondiUon, and to refund again with 
increase to others what they have gained, since distribution diminishes the i^uan- 
tity of other things, bnt knowledge inoreaaeB by being communicated in proportion 
aaitis diffused among more persons — ashorts them to prepare places for it; assists 
and cherishes It ; and is itself accustomed, eapeciaily at the request of Catholic 
princes, willingly to make grants for its convenience and usefulness. 

A petition lately exhibited to us on the part of our beloved aon, the noble Lonia, 
Count Palatine on the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, imports that he, having long and 
providently considered that by the labors of those who pursue learned studies the 
Divine M^esty is worthily worshiped ; the truth of the orthodox faith illuBtrated ; 
virtues and good morals are acquired, and every species of human prosperity aug- 
mented, fervently desirea, for the good of the common weal, that in his city of In- 
golstodt, in the Diocese of Eystett — which is very tit for the purpose, and in which 
the ^r ia temperate, and an abundance of the necessaries of life is found, and which 
has no other university within a larcuit of almost a hundred and flfty Italian tnilea 
around it, or thereabonta— there may be founded a university in all the lawful facul- 
Xiea{ittaditimgeiiiraUiiiqaaliiitliiiitaFiu:idiaU), where the faith may be promoted, 
the simple instructed, equity in Judgment preserved, reason cultivated, the minda 
of men enlightened, and their intellects illnetrated. 

We, having attentively considered the premises, and also the eminent sincerity 
of the f:iithful devotion which the said duke has been proved to feel to us and to 
the Eoman Church, experience a fervent desire that the said city may be embel- 
lished with the gifts of science, so that it may produce men eminent for mature 
judgment, crowned with ornaments of virtues, and erudite in the doctrines of the 
varions faculties, and that there may be tliere a plentiful fountain of learning, from 

• athuttgen, 112. 1 Mederer, Iv. IB. 
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whose dbtrnJanoe all may drink who desire to be imbued with good literature ;— 
and favorably inpliniog to the siipplloations of the aforesaid duke on thiit part, for 
the glory of the divine name, and the propagation of the faith, hj apostolioal 
authority do determine and ordain that in the said city there shall heneeforwurd be 
a university, and that it shall there esist fur all future time, in theology, canon and 
eivilkw, medioine, arta, and every othcrlawfol faculty. And tliat readers (hgtnltsj 
and students in it may for the future enjoy and use all privileges, libertiea, exemp- 
tions, honora, and immunities whatsoever, and in the same manner as masters, 
dootora, and students in the University of Vienna do or oaa enjoy or use them. 
And that those who in processof time shall have merited the reward of superiority 
in the fiteolty whieh they study, and shall have sought a license to teach, that tliey 
may inatroot othera, or tlie honor of the master's degree, or the doctorate, may be 
admitted to the same by the doctor or doctors, or master or masters of such fucully, 
after strict examination, with the nsnnl formalities. And tliose who have been 
examined and approved in the said university of the said town, and have obluined 
a license to teach, or an honor, may thereafter have full and free liberty of reading 
and teaching, both in the said city and in other universities where they may desire 
to read or teach, without other eiaminotion or approbalJon, notwiilii'tanding the 
Btatutea, customs, and privileges of the University of Vienna, or of other universi- 
ties, assured to them by oath, apostolical eonfirmation, or any other confirmation 
whatever, precisely as if speoial and eiprcss mention had been mode of thom, and 
of the entire tenor of them, in these presents, and of all other contrary matters 

But we ordain that scholars in this university about being erected, taking an 
honor of any grade, ahull be held obligated, and obliged, lo take a proper oath of 
fidelity, before the Koctor ibr the time being of the said university, according to 
the form given in these presents. And the form of the said oath is as follows; "I, 
a scholar of the University of Ingoisladt, in the diocese of Eystett, will, from this 
hour forvrard, be faithful and obedient to Saint Peter and to the holy Eomau 
Church, and to my lord, the lord I'iua the Second, papal pontiff, ai^ to his succes- 
sors canonically succeeding. I will not enter into any plan, agreemenl, undcrlalt- 
ing, or act, to cause them to lose life or limb, or into any machinations dr conspirsi- 
cies for the derogation or prejudice of the person of any one of them, or of the 
authority, honor, or privileges of his Church, or of the Apostolic See, or of the 
Apostolic statutes, ordinances, reservations, dispositions, or mandates ; neither, as 
often as I shall know of the agitation of any snch thing, will I fell to impede it to 
the best of ray ability, or to do whatever I conveniently can to signify the matter 
to our said lord, or to some other person, through whom it may come to his notice. 
But the counsels which shall be intrusted to me by them, their messengers, or let- 
ters, I will reveal to no one, to their damage. I will be their assistant against every 
man, for the ret^ning and defending the Komnn primacy, and the royalties of St, 
Peter. I will be diiigent to increase and promote, as mnch as in me lies, their 
authority, privileges, and rights, and to observe witheare their statutes, ordinances, 
reservations, and dispositions. I will assist the legates of the Apostolic See hon- 
orably, and in their necessities ; and will follow up, and fight agiunst, to the utmost 
of my strength, heretics and scliistiiatics, and sucii as shall rebel against any one uf 
tlie aforesaid successors to our lord. So help me God, and these holy Evangelists 
of God." 

Let no man whatever, therefore, infringe upon this our statute and ordinance, or 
with rash daring violate it; and if any shall presume to attempt it, let him know 
that he will incur the wrath of tlie omnipotent God, and of St. Peter and Bt. Paul, 
the Apostles. Given at Siena, in tiie year of the divine Incarnation one thousand 
four hundred and filty-nine, on the seventh to the ides of April. In the year if 
our pontificate, the first. 
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II. List of Lectubeb (s ihe Faccltt of 

8 PosleilorfetliiM!)*... 

9 T..pU«,' 

4 TwMiie of Peter HispmoJ, 

B (miiori'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Libjrinili,..! 



L^iser DatDijd philoaaph^,*. 



MetaphTBlo....... ., 

Theflrfottbe pLuieU. 

Art of m^riCAleiHnpoAltlDn,.,. 



Alexander, ntn lat (rxi^ftjlnjiJe), ... 
8.11.6 p»rl|, 



Miliflre, -Ai PueCr]^... 

....^ Bj ^^P,^^*- 

(ethii)i'f)'"!!ii.".wi"ii!!!'r!..8tiLab)Tlulh, 

Ingotaladl, 11I2.S 



Obllgitoty propo^Hom,. . 
Physics, ana eiecoIsM,.., 
Material sptaere, 



(The preeeding eismlneil on ftir bscciliLUrsattj ; 
the folloning Ibr Uia mastet'e degree.) 

Ethics. 

Metophjslos, S 

On leavens and earlli, '.\'^'.V^'".'.'.'. 6 

Le^er natural phlto30|ili7, 3 



Illations of philosophy,.. 



Thenry of the planets, . . , 
Petspeoltve, 

On Eireadtli o( fOcma, . . . . 



OUIloBlc, 

Peter HlBpinns.... 
Prior (ethics t).... 



mla rniwiSafJs Prageasla," 1 



t MotHhmann, L 

I Zeiil. 13«. This 1 

fees "t the same, whlc! 
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TJpoQ tliB above lists of lectures in arW, it maj be observed : 

1. The books whioli paased for AriaEotle's are markad with a Btar (*), in the 
Fragile list ; as ia also tha Elenchi, in the Erfurt liat, for tlie same raaaoa. The lat^ 
tei\ together with the Prior aud Poalsrior {athics I), aiid Topics, belong to the new 
logic Tlie "old togio" (Vetmara, Lagica nehit) is not that of Aristotle. 

XeiSBTBOftifoJyAifitjwpAy.— "Fart aihof the AriBtotelian fhyaiology, wliich dia- 
putee upon the general olBraoteriatioa of living beings, such as memory and recol- 
lection, aeose and senaatlon, sleep and dreams, . , . waking, raspiration, old age, 
life, death; whioh three are cidleii lasaer natural philosophy (porso nalwidia,).'" 
See a/onuTO. Pniv. Frag., 1. 2, 551, 58i, 56T. 

a, BbiuH-ariam, or fee (Paatia).—At Prague, thoaa wEo were unable to pay 12 
gulden a year, might attend tha laetures ftee. The professor was not to take more 
than the fixed fte for each leotore, nor, however, might he take lesa (by way of 
ttttracljng eeholars). If tjje smallneas of his audienoe oompelled him to discontinue 
bis lecturas, ha was obligecl to return to those from whom lis had received it, the 
faa, less a part proporlionect to the lectures read. Receivers or collectors oorre- 
Bponded to the present qmestors, and their office was " to collect the dues of the 
tacnity; acd accordingly noUeeta is the honorarium." {Zeisl, 138, 147.} 

III. BnE!*EtB9. EnBaOHKN.* 

"Marm; 1. Parse, bourse ; from the Greek of (Jijua, a hide, because they ware 
made of leathei-. Jo. de Garlandia gives, as synonyms, ' marsiipUiiii, biirsa,/<iniltiSf 
loimsqut, crumina.' 

"2. Chest, Tojiiioi', casket ; but, more properly, a box for a specified purpose. In 
these bursal or ohasts wore deposited stims set apart for the support of scfaolnrs, or 
pven by pious inon for that pnrpose.t SwaaHiui : Ooa who receives an allowance 
from a buraa; also, applied to such soholara in the universiKes as are allowed, on 
account of poverty, certain smounta from the cliest set apart for that purpoue, to 
enable them ij) complete their studies." (_D<ifret!M.) 

Chryeander wrote a traatisa, " Why Students at the Universities are called Bnrs- 
chan. Eintaln, 1751." I eitraot the following from it; 

" The chest from whioh poor students were supported at the Sorbonne was called 
Sana, and such students, Siit-sU or MursarH, Bframier. ' A Boursier was a poor 
scholar or student, supported by the Bursa of his collage. Tha others, who sup- 
ported themselves at the uuivarsity of Paris by their own means, were called Stu- 
dios!, Btudents.' " Henee the term was introduced to Germany. 

In Italy, however, the Htodcnta were called Jluriiati, because they were girded 



"Quana ma bonrsa ait. bim, him, bim, 

Maja qnanil alls Mt da, ils, di. 
Tout le monde dit, To I'ea vt-J 



• See an article entitled " SIgniBcatlou of ■ Bursch' sad ' Bursdieaact 
MotMlii, May and June, 1B53, p. 'i5%. 
t Merchants' purses were also nailed Suraa. 
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IV. COUllENTS OF LaND3M.1NSS0H«FTEN. 

Eitmdfrom. Omaaent of LaniismannscMft at -f (AUdor/f), as in force in IB 15.* 

GENERAL rROViaiONS. 
% 1. The Societies bind theniBelves lo put tha praaect Comment into operation 
Jl^m tile inomeDt of its ratlfieatiou, and to aiiforoe tlie pennltiea fixed therein. 

ga. If oocosions shall arise forTfhich tha present BnrBohen-Comment does not 
provide, or if addllional statntea are to be enaoted, or if there is sny oirension for a 
general eouiioil, two deputies are to be appointed from each Sooiety, who stjall e.i- 
0hnQsewitheaohotherth0B6Qtlmeiitsof the Societies; of which two, one, at lanst, 
mn8t bo on Old Burseli. The majority of voices, or in case of a tie, tii« lot, shall de- 

% 3. The Societies bind themselves not to permit this code to come into the hands 
of a renonneer ; but fo cite its provisionB, when neeeasarj", only as if by oral tra- 
dition, and without giving any other eonrce for them than general custom. 

Title I.— Relations of ihe SociEnia to each other asi> to REHOiracEKs. 

A. — Soeietits to each other. 

% 4. Existing Sodetiee ratifying this Comment, mutu.illy guBrantoe to eacli otbcr 

% 6. No Society not now existing can be oi^anized williout the eonKent of those es- 
isting; nor can any existing Society be extinguished without tlie consent of all the 
existing Societies, or without sufficient and proved reasons. Mor can any new So- 
ciety organize itself under the name of an exisUng Society. 

% e. All the Societies have equal rights. 

dunce, tlie major vole of the deputies, or tlie lot, in case of a tie, ahull determine. 
B. — Betweeib ike Societies and Sfnjyitncin. 
% 3. Every student, not a member of a Sooiely, is a Eenonncer. 
S 9. In case of doubt, the student shall be considered a Benounoer. 
% 10. Eonouncera can enter only the Society of their countrymen ; but if there ia 
DO such, they may enter any other existing one which is undetermined. Jt'ocrf; 
but he alioll not be rcoogniied as such member by the other societies until so rec- 
ognized by a major vote of the Convention of Saniors. 

% 11. On ptiblio festival occasions, the Societies shall be governed by tha directory. 

S 12. Members of a Society have, everywhere, precedence over Eenonncera. 

Title H.-DiarraoTioNs amono STUnEma. 

a, — Acoon/ing to B'n-l^place. 

% 13. A Pavement-beater {P/tmlfrtre/e!-), or Qnarl;, is one whose parents live in 



h.-^Accordioff to Ungtk of siay at the VniversUy. 

515. Prom tlie moment of niHtricuiation, every matriculated student i.i a studcK 
qnalifiod to light. 

516. A Fox is one who 

a. Has not yet been half a yoar at tlionnivcraity since his matricnlalion; or, 

b. Comes from a nniveraify whieli tlie Burschen of the present university hav 
degraded to the rank of Fox. 

g 17. A Brander or Brand-Foi is a Fox after hia first half-year. 
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Ig2 THE OBitMAN US1VERS1TIE8. 

% 13. But any Tax may be made « BrHnder, or any Brander a Young Bursch, by 
hiB Society. 

g 19, A Pftvement-baator, Cuinmin-Tork, or Tos, msy not, witliout renowning, 
either consider liimself insulted by tliose names, nor use tliein in inanlt. 

gSO. Excessive impositions upon tiie Foxea is by no meuns lothe bonor of a 
Biirsch. If tbsse border apon abuse, tliB Fox mnj demand satiafactioii of the 
Burseh, or take the advantogo of him.* And any Society may, besides, malte the 
matter one eoneerning itself, if the insuited Fox is a member. 

S 21. Jo other matters, every Burseh lias tlia prerogative over the Fosea and 
Braaders, that the latter may not challenge him on belialf of aii insulted person, 
nor.mulie appointments, nor be seconds in a dnel, nor give testimony in a ca.se of 
dueling, nor preside, nor have precedence in dancing, nor give the pitch, nor nde 
with them in public processions, nor driuli SckmoUli to tliem, &e. 

§ 82. A Young Bnrsch Is one who is passing the first half of liia seoonil year ; 
during the latter half ha is Kursoh. During the lirst half of the Uiird year he ia an 
Old Bnrsch, and afterward a Mossy Man (beToooater Htrr). 

% 3S. According to this reckoning of time spent at the university, if he have not 
been in dlslionor {im verschisse) during the same, a student can become a Mossy 
Man during bis fifth half year at the univeraity,if he baa been previously promoted 
from the degree of Fox to that of Bmiidcr, or from that of Bnmdcr to that of 
Burseh. 

t.—Acci/rdiiig to tit p-)ssession or lachqf Bursck-ioi\or. 
ax. The HonoraMe. 
S 24. Every student ia to be reckoned honorable nnlil he is cspressly declared 
dishonorable (t» iierschias ixmim) by the Society. 

S as. In ease of doubt, the party is to be held lionorable. 

g 26. Every honorable student gives or reoeivea the ordinary Bursch-satisfactlon, 
according lo his injury. 

g ar. If two honorable studenta give their word of honor to the truth of the same 
ftet; or one for and the other against it, he who first gave it, as the injured party, 
is entitled to saliafaotion from the other. 

g as. If one Eenovincer applies to another, or to a member of a Society, the term 
"dialioaorable,"&c.,theinjuredpiirtyia entitled to fight him three timc^, with the 
ehoioBof weapons, whatever the reanlt of the duels. (!) 
% 29. A party insulted by apereat may 

1. Take a real advantagef of the other, and 

2. Must figlit a duel with him. 

bb. THe Dishimorablt. 
% BO. For each dishonor (mraehiise) ia requiaite : 

a. A major vote of the deputies. 

b. A snfllcient reason. 

A'ovel. And the Society concerned ahall not vote. 

A.— What coNsrrrnTEa dishosor of a stchknt. 

g 31. Dishonor is either that from which the per.wn dishonored can never esoopD, 
or from which be may be relieved after a certain time. 

g sa. Of what kind the dishonor ahall be, always depends upon the decision of 
the deputiea. 

^ SB. Causes of dishonor are: 

a. If a student breaks his word ofhonor. 

b. If a member of one Society applies to a member of anothi^r Society, of whom 

*''Adv»nlage;"»ea tbit Appendiijp. 53. tSee this Afpeudli, p. 58. 
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lie knows only the (listing oishing tokens, the term " dishonorable," tbe furmer be- 
eomes thereby dishonorable. 

c. Returning, lo the highest verbal insnlt of " foolish fijllow" {Diimmer Jungf), 
a fiirtlier verbid or nctual insult, or only thrBatenitjg to inflict a similar verbal iuaull, 
after having been told that tlie party iniiulting is ready to fight. 

d. £efii8liig the aatiafactioDwbioh is demanded, or not knowing and seeliing how 

e. Becoming a traitor iu matters relating to the Biirachon : as, for instance, by 
giving testimony agiuast a stadeut. (!!!) 

f. Stealing, or being guilty of agrcac (1) piece of cheating at play. 

g. Deelaring one's self entirely free from the obligutions of this Comment. (!) 
li. Living ill, or going to the house of a dishonored Philister. 

i. Holding confldential intercouras with any dishonored person, except when 
ftrict neceaeity requires it. Persons violating elauses h and i, are first to be noti- 
fied, by members of tiieirown Society, to separate from the offenders; and, if diso- 
bedient, tliey becotna dishonorable with them. 

k. Ottering ayerta* (gainst a whole Society. 

I. Taking hold of an adversary's sword with the hand. 

using weapons contrary to their purpose, as to tlirust with a broadsword. 
a. Inl«ntlo>ially thrusting or cntting after the seconds have called Hall ! 

0. Challenging without any reason. 

p. Expulsion, with infamy, from a Society. 

q. Letting one's self be ehased away with a straigiit sword or a Jena rapier. 
yi/nd. But t his ohall be reckoned a shame (Sckande) only, 

B.— DisHoBOB OF Philhteb. 
? 3i. As under g 30, without the JV'w«&. 

C. — Consequences of Dishonob. 
a. — WiiA Stadenta. 
% SJ. The dishonorable has no claim to the honor or satisfaction of a Biirscli. Any 
advantage may be taken of him. 

% 3B. ThedishonorableeannottBliOpartinanya>mni«v<, or any public oeromony. 
% 37. In duels between the dishonorable and Philister, the former shell receive 
no oountunance, unless in case of insult, by the hitter, to honorable Burschen, 

h.— Wtth Fmialer. 
g 38. The consequences of dialionor, with the Philister, depend on tiie kind of 
the dtahnnor ; that is, 

1. Whether the Philister is dishonornblo on every account^ or 

2. Only on one ; as landlord, for instance, Or as artisan ; in wiiieh case Hie con- 
sequences follow, of course (by % 88, h). 

D.~Hkuovjl of Dishonob. 

n. — 7b. (Se cose of StadenU, 

? 89. A dishonorable person may ho relieved IVoin hLs dishonor, according to ils 

kind ; and if he demand it, a membflr is selected from each Society, with wiiom he 

mnst fight. The choice Of weapons bcloni^s to such members, and not more than 

three duels must be fought with any one of them. 

^ 40. Dishonor may he removed by nnanimoiis vote of the deputies of the So- 
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b.-/« the <M 


m of PkilUte 


? la. Tlie dislionor of a Pliilister is i 


removed at f 


urhig wliich it was imposed. 




Title III.— Provibiunb or 


I iNJfBIES TO 


? 43. An lioiiorable student, reoeivin 


S a verbal ii 



snit (1-om anotlicr, or being 
pualiod bj liim. may 
n. I'lisU him bacls agiun, or 

b. Tttlio the iidvHntage of him, by culling liim foolish fellow. 

c. "Foolish fellow" ie the highest verbal insult, and ean be ansK-eied by no 
further Insult ; it eon be followed only by » ohallenge. If one npply to another any 
other iusnlUng eipression, as " acouudrei," and otlier terms, the ineulled person 
may kaook him down or challenge him, add, after the dnel, may address to him 
the euino verbal insult. Tlio term dishonorable, however, may not, under penalty 
of tlio punishments above specified, be used, except to n dishonorable person, upon 
■whom both verbal and real insults may be infiieted. 

g a. Insults from officerB or honorable students from other universities come 

% 45. In case of a duel with a student of another university, they shall meet half 
way between the two univereitias. The person inaultad shall %ht the first three 
bout-i with the weapon of his own uuiversily, and the lost three with that of his 
opponent's. 

% 45. In the nnivereity prison, the Comment is suspended. 

Esirud from Hie Comant ijf Oie Laiukmannsclwfi of the Vnivei-sitgqf Leipzig, a; in 
force iit 1817. 
Title II. — Of thb Insult, oe Anv.tNTiOE. 

% :. Whether honor be hnrt, or not, is left to the feelings of each individual; 
but the eouvention has reeoguiied certdn expreiaions and BCtions, viz., tliosB 
which are mortifying, or which undervalue one's honor and good repubition, as in- 
sults which every student is, as mieh, hound to answer by a ohallciigE. 

g B. Among verbal insults and verba! advuntsgea are the tonna " sinjriilttr, arro- 
gant, absurd, silly, simple, impertinent, lude, foolish;" and, as an epitome of the 
extiemcBl verbal insult and advantage, " fbolish fellow." 

5 B. For all these expresBiona an nneoiiditional elialleiiga must pass, unless they 
are withdrawn. Eoal insults oan not be withdrawn. Insults given in intoxication 
lire not to be noticed, unless they are afterward repeated, when sober. 

% 4. If any one thinks himself insulted by expressions or gestures, lie may either 
proceed by means of tlie eafomagt, or take a verbal advantage; but must not send 
u ohallecga for that reason, 

% h. If any one thinks himself not entitled either to clinllenge or to resort to the 

expression, and thus wipe out the lesser one. 

g a. Real advantages are, a box on the ear, a blow with a stioli, or any other as- 
sault with wliip or slick. The offer of any sueli shall not be considered an ad- 
vantage. 

% 7. The ndvanliigo can not be taken unless within three days of the reeeiving of 
an insnit; but, if the aggre-isor can not be found, at his house, or elsewhere, witiiin 
that time, the term begins anew, and so onward. 

% 8. There must he at least one witness when an advanl^e is token. But if he 
who takes it shall give iiis word of honor to the fact, it shoU be sufficient, if he be- 
long to a Society. 
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A.— CuKSTITUTIUS OF TI[K Gknehji. Gehhas EuiiSOHUKSOICAIT. 

Adopted on thel&tli day of tliemon&of Vialory (Octohef), 1815.* 



g 1. Tlie {iaiicral Gorman BnrBohanaclinft i» the frCB union of nil tlm Geriiiiiii 
joulh engaged in learned studies at tlie universities ; baaed npon tlie relaliotis of 
Ihs Gonuan youth to the coming union of the Germnn people. 

i 2. The General German Buraohenschnfl, as a free Soeiotj, lays down, as the 
oontral point of its operations, the following: received general principles ; 

B. Unity, freedom, and eqnality of all Bnrsclien among each other, and equality 
of all rights and duties. 

b. CiiriBtian German education of every mental and bodily fuoultj to tlie service 
of tbo fathcrlaad. 

g 3. The living together of all the German Bursohen in the spirit of tliese prinei- 
piee, expresses the highest idea of the General German BiirBOhenflohafl— the unity 
of all the German Bursehen in spirit and in lit^. 

% 4. The General German Burschenscliiift assumes existence, in order that tlia 
louger it lives, the more it may present a picture of the freedom and unity of its 
prosperous nation; that it may maintMn a national Bursohen -life in the develop- 
ment of every bodily and mental lacully; and in a free, equal, and orderly common 
lifo, will prepare its members for national life, so that euoh one of tdem may he 
raised lo snoli a grade of Helf-knowledge, as in his own pure individuality to dis- 
play the brightness of the glory of the German national life. 

CoSsnTCJTlOK. 

S 5. As the General German Bureolieiiachaft does not exist at any one pliioe, it is 
lividcd into sepurute Bumchenschaftcn, at the different nniven^itie». 

J a. These Barsclienschnften are, in respect to each other, to act as entu'ely simi- 
lar parts — IIS parts of the entire whole. 

i 7. Tlie constitutions of these separate Burfchensohaften must ooinolde, as far 
as the above fixed principles, without any prejudice to any otlier peculiarities of 

% S. The General Germnn Burschensehaft acts— 

a. By an assembly of delegates from the separate ones, meeting annually, at the 
period of tlie eighteenth of the month of victory (October); to which each shall 
send, if pospihle, three delegates, with full powers, who shall bring with thorn the 
conslltulion, the customs, and the liistory of their Barsclienschat^ 

b. By tiie choice of a Borschenschaft for transacting business between one as- 
seuiblj of delegates and another, in order to conduct the common ccncorns. Aa a 
general rule, this appointment must not be passed from one Bursohcnscliaft to 
another in any fixed succession. 

Delations of the General Gebuan BunsciiEKscuAKT to ns meubiiTo; the eepa- 

BATE BDRSailENSCIUraEH. 

S9. As in every well-organized Society the common will of the whole is above 
that of a siLjgle member, so in the General German Bursohenschaft, the expressed 
will of the whole is above that of eacli single one. 

% 10. Any Keparate Bursohonsohaft which does not recognize, as its own, the com- 
mon deoision of the General German Burschenscliafl, cuts itself off from the Gen- 
eral German Bursclienschafl by that very act. 
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S 11. Tha assembly of delegates lias srprerae suthoritj: 

e. In coatroversies between ths separate Biirsehenschuflen ; 

h. In eantrover>iies of sinjrle Bnreohen with their Bursohenachaft. 

% IS, IC has power to acruljnize the constitutions of separate Biir^chenechaften, 
us well OB to decide whether any thing !□ them agrees, or not, with the recognized 
fandamantal principles. In the latter c»6b it is to propose to the separate Eiirsoh- 
enschaft the alteration of the inconsistent portion. 

% IS. Tho iit«embly of delegates shall usually be^n its sessions with an ex- 
convince tlietnsolvcE whether its form still expresses ita spirit ; in order that the 
progress of its spirit may never, in any way, be eireumsoribed by the letter. 

S 11. All propositions not havinir immediate rsferenee to the above general rec- 
ognized printuples, or to the constitution of the General Oemian Bursohenschafl, 
whether they relate U> the constltulioQ or tha customs of the separate Kurschen- 
sehaften, shall be, after previous examination and approval by the assembly of 
delegates, by them lad before the separate BurschenBohaften for acceptance, with 
request for agreement, as. to something promotive of iJie beautiful idea ef com- 
plete freedom; but still, whose non-acceptance can not injure the connection of 
the whole. All such propositions shall be either accepted or rejected by the sepa- 
rate BurschenschalUn, and the result laid before tho next general assembly. 

% 15, In all votes of the general assembly a majority of votes shall be decisive. 

§ la. The Burschenschaft In charge of the business has the precedence in the 
general assembly : that is, opens its sessions, leads the deliberations, and keeps the 
records. 

gl7. During theyear its duties are the following: 

a. It colleota and arranges whatever is communicated to it to be laid before the 
general assembly. 

b. It commttnicates all notiflcations, as quickly as possible, to the (icncral Burseh- 
enachaft ; for which purpose such notices are Bent to it only, from tiie otliers. 

c. It designates the place and time for the jL'setnbly of delcgutes. 

d. It has charge of, and keeps in order tiie pipers of the General German Burseh- 
enschaft. 

e. It keeps the treasury of the General German Enrsehenschaft, and collects the 
contributions of the separate BiirsehenEchaften ; for which purpose each one is, 
half-yearly, to report all changes of its members. 

S IS. The Butschenscliafl in charge of business sliall report its proceedings to 
tlie assembly of delegates. 



% 19. The separata B rs I h ft to consider themselves equal parts of a 

great whole. 

g ao. All controversi hetw tl m m ist be settled, not by duet, but by the 
reasonable decision of th g I aas mbly ; unless they can be settled by them- 
selves, or through Che m d m f h dBirschenschaft. 

i ai, Eaoh Bursohen h ft 1 all ^j, ze all penalties intijcted by tlie others as 
just, and as binding on themselves, unless the General German Bursehenschait shall 
have declared them improper. 

I 92. It is, of oourse, understood that any member of one Burschensehaft, merely 
by declaring his wish, and by adhering to the customs of the university, can join 
another, 

g- 23, Mutual hospitality is to bo practiced. 
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Eela-tions of t G E 4f Societies ootmde or it. 

S 24. If 11 So Q S n at any university wliere 

there is already B P g ^i ™'>li Buraoheti are, by- 

virtue of that fa h h the dissolution of auoh 

ScMJeties, orsecessioa from them. 

S 3S. Where, however, Xjuidamannscljaften or other Soflictica, having existed for 
a long time, are in oparation, besides the Bnrsohenaohnfl, the Beparata Bursohen- 
BohaHea shall oonduot kiward them as their ohsracter may requite ; and shall seek, 
as £ir 08 possible, to gain them over, in the way of perauaaion, hy ejienipUfyiiig the 
truth to them, in part hy their own whole life, and, where it Beema Uk ly b ef 
fectnal, by discuflsion. But if the BurschenHohaftia attacked by them a dhod I 
in the free dovelopmeat of its principles, it must resort to the t effi nt 

measures which the occasion may offer, and shall espeet the ntmont p bl as 
sistanee from the General Gennan Burschensehafi). 

S aa. With universilJes whera there is no Bnrschenschafl, but onl L dm nn 
schalten, the General Gorman Burschenschaft has no farther lelat B t a 

order that these shall not become rendezvous for all sorts of disreputable pers n 
it will advise them of such Buraehen as are knowu to it to beef bad 1 rat 

% 27. If, however, there are, at auoh niiiveraiaes, individual Bura I o wh d 
Biro to foniid a Bursehensohaft, the General German Bursohensohaft w II pply II 
possible assistance to thorn, and pledges, in particular, the lud of the nearest uni- 
versity where there is already a Burschensebatt. 

S 28. Fore^nera at any German universlly are permitted to proceed with tlieir 
education in as free and national a manner aa they desire ; but, as it la not reason- 
able to expect that they, as foreigners, and as intending' to remain such, should 
enter the German BuiBohensohaft, and labor in it for the good of the whole, and of 
individuals, they are permitted to form assooialaoiis with each other, But an asso- 
ciation of foreigners cwi never have & detasive vote in the general concerns of the 
Bursclien; and they must, in all things, comply with the previuling code of customs. 

EELiirona or THE GenebAI, GeRBAN BdESOHBBSOHAIT to IBDIVIDnAta HOT BEKBEBS. 

% 29. With such Burschen as are oonnectad with no Society, the General German 
BursoheuBChaft st»nda in the most ftiendly relaliona. It guarantees to them the 
fullest freedom which they can enjoy as men. But it proporiy requires from them 
to conduct themselves according to the code of customs prevajling at the university 
where they happen to be. To this end oil honorable Burschen have a right to re- 
qnire that the customs of the nniversity shall he read to them. Their afiiiirs of 
honor with the members of the Burachensohnft shall be conducted according to the 

Witnesses, but such as toe acquainWd with the coda. 

g SO. If there are at the university associations other than the Enrachanschaft, 
having different codes of customs, all Burschen connected with no Society, may, in 
a^irs of honor with each other, proceed under whichever code they please ; but, 
where they select that of the Burscheuachaft, or where there is only a Baraohan- 
Bohaft, thelatter may salasfy itself that the code will be properly adhered to. 

% Bl. Against those refusing to conduct their affiurs of honor on the principles of 
the Burschen, proceedings shall be taken according to their practice. 

% 82. The General Burschenichaft will use its means of protecHng Burschen not 
in that Soiaaty aga ust all treatment of an unjust kind, and unworthy of a Bursch, 
from those not B rael e i. 

S 83. In consultation? touol ng the good of the whole nniversity, all honorable 
Burschen muat natirally have part, whether membera of the Bursoiienschaft or 
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General FEsTiVAta. 

g 34. Tlie lath of the month of viclory is the permoneut fijBtival of thfl Genernl 
Goriiinn BiirioheiipchBtl. Every three jears, when poi^eiWe, tliis daj aliall be cele- 
brated by all the German Burschen together, as a festival in ooinmenioration of Iho 
first brotherly meeting at the Wartburg. 

S S3. The ISth of Jniie is a festival for remembrance of nil the Gorman brothers 
at the otiier German universities. 

B.— GkNBKAL FOETION OF THE CoNSTHUTION OF THE JeNA BDHSOHENSCHArT.* 

§ 1. The Jena Bnrseheusehaft, ss a part of the Genera! German BurBohenscliflfr, 

principles laid down in the General Constitution, aad have given in tlieir adhereoee 
to them by joining the BurschenBohnft. 

% 2. Tlie design of the Jena Buraohenachafl must be tiiat of the General German 
Bursohensohaft, and it will promote that design within its sphere of activity ; and 
will, for icseif, also strive after the purposes therein proposed. 

S 3. In like manner will it, also for itself, oarrj out, in actual life, the idea of the 
unity and freedom of the German people; and will promote and muntain, in Jenn, 
a naOouul and upright Burschen- life, in anity, freedom, and equality, in the de- 
velopment of mental and bodily powers, and in a oheerful social intcroourse j and 
will, by its or^nizalion, prepare its members for the service of the fatherland. 

% i. The Burscliensohaft adopts the code of OHStoms as the only one which is 
right and suitable to the oi^atiiiation of the universlti&i, and endeavors to maintain 
it, and by means of it, an honorable relation among the Bursohon. 

8 5. Therafore it has supremo power in all affaire relating to the Burschen of oar 
university. 

% 6. Only upon decisions relating to the interests of the whole nuivcrsitj does it 
permit voting by those not members of the Bursohensciiafl ; who are, otherwise, to 
be treated as those having themselves resigned their right to vote, since nothing 
prevents them from joining the Bureohonsoiiaft. 

S r. For tliis reason every Eursoh is bound, in every matter in which lie consults 
with Burschen, to have reference to the privileges of the Burschonsehaft. 

I 8. The Bursclicnsehaft, as a separate organization, oan exist only in unity and 
order, and in a free and public social intercourse, such as is proper for Euraohen. 

i 9. In order to aecure its own existence, the Bursohenschaft establishes a con- 
stitution, in wliich it seta forth lis relations in proper order ; so that each memifflr 
may comprehend the sentiment and spirit of live Biirsohenaohaft, and may be able 
to inatruot himself in what relation he stands, and wliat he must do and avoid, in 
order to become a worthy member of the Society. 

SlO. The Bnrsehenschaft appoints, as its head, a managing board, to whom it 
intmsls the management of affairs, as it is impossible for the whole bodv to transact 
them. 

% 11. In order 
body, it appoints 
authority. 

% 12. But the dodfiion is reserved to the Society in all cases which nearly concern 
its own whole existence ; as tlie making of laws, and as a tribunal of ultimate ap- 
peal. And it shall also decide upon such decisions and ordinances of the manag- 
ing board as are brought before it by the non-concurrence of the coramittes, or by 
the appeal of individuals. 

% 13. In order to secure the obedience of its members to its laws, it establishes a 
code of penalljes. 
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S 14. As tlie mumteimnce of tlie BnrsclienschBft renders necesanrj monj- expen- 
ilUnres of money, it pleilgea eaoh of its membora to a contribntioii to the eomtiion 
funds. It eMtatilishea a traaBuiy. 

% U. In order to moLntatn in Iha Burfloli en-life the ancient knightly exereise of 
fendng, and that oach member of the Burnoh enrich iitl ninj be skillful enough for a 
conibutiii defense of liis honor, the BnrauhenBobaft oatablislieH afeaoing-rooin. It, 
howavCT, iUbo fuvore other bodily exereifies, since it recognizes bodily development 
as especially necessary to a German eduoatiou. For this reason the Turning-place 
{Turnplatij ia uoder its protection, 

% 16. In order to proioole frieiidahip and pleasure iu the social intercourse of tlie 
luemhers of the Burschenschaft, it rents a BursoheQ-honae, and supplies it with 
every thing proper for tlint purpose. 

S 17. Upon alt occasions of oolebrationa by Burschen on days which are festivals 
for every German, the Buraohenschaft will appear as a pnblio participant at the 
ceremony. It eatablislies and arranges banquets for pleasure, and also more serious 
cclebratioua, 

S 18. A gcuenJ view of the oliief heads of the Constitution of the Jena Rursciien- 
schafl is as follows; 

A. Organization as to tie bnsineas concerning the Society : 

1. Managing board. 

2. Committee. 

S. Deoiaiana of the whole Bnrscbetischiiil. 

a. Sections of the Society. 

b. Assemblies of tlie Bnrachen. 

B. Entrance into and departure out of the Bnrschenaehaft, 

C. Kclations of the members as individuals— Eights, Duties. 

D. Fenal code. 

E. Treasury. 

]f. Fenoing-rooma. 
G. liur^heuliatis. 
II, Biirsclieascliaft festivals. 

SPECIAL PART OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Managing Board, 

% IS. The managing board consists of nine managers, and tlirco candid.itea for 
the managersldp. 

S SO. The mansgiiig board ia clioson evcrj- half-year, for &]x montlis, by tlie 
Borscheiisohaft. 

Ofirial Duliea of the Managim; Board. 

% 31. Ihe managing board is the repreaentative of the Burschensehaft, and all 
matters are under its charge which relate to the whole Sodety. It exercises, iu 
tlieir name, judicial, executive, supervisory, and managerial aathorily. 

I 22. Above all, it is to watch over the credit and honor of the Burachensebaft, 
and to promote it by every means in its powec. 

S 2B. It exercises judicial power, in that it decides all cases which come before it 
under the laws ; or where none of them deals with the cbeb in hand, after ths anal- 
ogy of emttug laws, and in accordance with justice and conscience. 

% Si. It exercises executive power, by carrj ing into cxecntion the decisions of 
the Buraahenaohaft, 

S 25, The board watches over the observance of the laws and conformity to tho 
code. It decides upon quarrels, and all affoiri' of honor between Bursohen, which 
are brought before It. And accordingly, each in:inager haa authority to stop any 
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dnel wbich appears to him to be contrary to the codo, and to causa it to be ia 
vestigated. 

§ 2fi. It is the right and duly of the manogcra Ui give friendly admonitions to tlia 
other niembera of the BursohenschafC in reference to their relatlona as Bursehen. 

I 97, The board managea ail external buainese of the BnrBchanachaft, and con- 
ducts its correspandenqe. 

% 28. It fixea the time and place of the assembly of the Biirachcn. 

% 29. It has charge of all general feativitjea, of the Bursoh en-house, the fencing, and 
eBpsoially the gymnastic exercises, and the financial affiiirs of the Burs die usoliaft, 
;o fight aueh duels as arc upon points 

Ofeial Dutits of the Indiuidual Managers. 

% 81. In order to the proper execution of its dnliea, the managing board appor- 
tions offices among the nine members ns follows : one shall be speaker, one secre- 
tary, one trcBanrer, one manager of the fencing-room, one of the BiirsclieQ-honse, 
one steward, one umpire of the gjmnnstjo council, and one historiographer. 

S 82. All these offices are conferred by the hoard for the whole half-year, except 
Hiat of speaker, who is to be appointed every month ; and must not bs reappointed 
at the end of his Isrm, 

S 3S, The character of these offices makes it necessary that the secretary and 
treasurer should hold no other office; but all the others may be speaker at the 

T/ie Speahr. 

§ 8*. The speaker is to call meetings of the board whenever necessary. He is 
bound to do the same upon the requisition of any member of the Burse henschaft, 

S S5. Ha is the proper person to be applied to in all matters relating to the 
Bursehensohaft. 

S 36. At sessions of the board he ia to preserve quiet and good order, and may, 
for that purpose. Cake away the privilege of voting. In all the bnsinefs of that 
body ha has the precedence, and tlio first vole. 

% S7. The speaker is to call meetings of the a.-sambly of the Burschenschaft. Ho 
opens and closes them, maintains quiat and order in them, and is to take tlie lead 

§88. If he is prevented from performing his duties, hia last predecessor is to sup- 
ply his place ; and, in case of hia failure, a peraon chosen y;« tempore. 
17,6 Secretary. 

S KB. The secretary is to record, at sessions of the managing board, and of the 
«SBembIy of the Burschenschaft, a proper account of the proceedings. 

g 40. He has charge of the archivoa of the Burscbanachaft, and is to keep all their 
papers In order, 

S 41. He is to enter all new laws in the constitution, and to note, also, the repeal 
or alteration of old ones. 

§49. He ifl to inform applicants for joining the Burschenschaft of the established 
mode of proceeding. 

g 43. Ho baa charge of forwarding all letters, and authenticates all documeola 
issued by the managing board, 

§44. In the absence of the secretary, tlie historiographer ia lo supply his place. 
The Treaeurer. 

§ 45. The treasurer has the management of all the finances of the Burschenschaft, 
and the care of all its hcusekeeping arrangements, 

S 4B. The treasury of the Burschenschaft ia in his charge. 
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S 47. He 19 to render n quarterly ncooiint of his offieial proceedings to the com- 
mittee, together with the necessary vonchera, 
% 48. In his absence, the steward ia to lake his plaec. 

Tie Manager nf (he Feaaag-niom. 
% 49. Ha is to Kuperviso the fencing eaerciaes of the membcra, and to licep order 

% 50. He ia, half-yearly, to lay before the manning boaril, an order of fencing 
exerciBes, and tnuatbesp alistof flghtera. 

S 51. He is fo have charge of, and keep in good order, all weapons, standards, de- 
fenBiva apparatuB, and alt other such property of the Burachensoliaft. 

S 53. He IB to select all witnesses for the Burachenaciiall at duels. 
TU Manager of the Bunehen-haaee. 

% 53. He has the oversight of the Bnrschen-house ; and, accordingly, all com- 
plaints, by and against the landlord tiiere, are to bo brougiit to him. 

% 64. He is lo make the necessary arrangements in tho aasembij-hall for tlio aa- 
Bemblics of the Barsoheoschatt. 

% 55. He is t<i adjust the minor details of the Commerces, and all otlior faaljvals, 
after consulting, previously, with the managing board respecting tliom. 

% 66. At the beginning of every half-year he must lay before the board a plan ot 

TUSteteard. 

SSJ. HeistoseethBtthedutieaofhospilHlity, on thepartofthe Eursohenschafl, 
toward Eurschen {torn abroad are fnlfilled, and has charge of thoir entertainment. 
For this purpose he is to posacaa a list of the dwellings of all the members of the 
Burscbenschaft. 

g 53. He hiiB the care of any Bnrschen wlio are ill. 

The Uiapire of the 6i/miiaetic Council, 

g 59. He is to attend at Buoh meetings of the council as may taite place. 
2S« Jlietorivgrapher. 

% 60. He is to keep the jonrnal of the Burschensehaft, and to have the hiatcry of 
it written tip for presentadon at the general ansemhly. 

g 01. At every election of speaker, he is to annonnca it to the managmg board. 
7»e Candidalee. 

% 62, The candidates for tho managership mnat attend the aesaiona of the board, 
and have an advisory vote therein. But if acting members arc absent, tiiej are to 
take their placca, and to caat deciding voles. 

% B3. They are, also, to assiat the managers in the performance of their duties, by 
all proper means. 

MetUng of Mawigert and Oouree (jf Bvsinta. 

I 64 a. The sessions of the board are of two kinds, viz. ; 

!. Those in which accnsationa are made against individuala, and the trials thence 
arising ar^ had. 

2. Those in which discussions and decisions are had upon the various matters 
entered upon the business- book of that session, as for aa they need no further in- 
TBStigation ; and generally, npon all other matters affecting the Buraohenachaft. 

% 84 b. The penalties inflicted are to be esecated, partly in private meedngs of 
the managing board, and partly in public ones. 

other suitable place, to be fixed by him. 
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g fifi. Theso aasenibliea are to consist of the epeoker, secrelBry, nud two other 
inuusgers, who sUhIJ attend in regular order. 

§ 67. Beaiiies the maDugers, no one is to be present, except such us are lo briug 
necusationB, or to ba tried; and the latter only till tlieir business is sctticd. 

% 6S. Except these assemblies of the mnnugers, nil sessions of tlia managers are 
public : that is, all mambeta of the BnrsolienBohaft may attend them, being Biloiit. 

% 69. Tlie managers are lo liold a public meeting, usually, every week, at a fixed 
time; nhen praeticable, at the Burschea-hoase, at which they shall endeavor to 
transact any business coming up. In nrgent cases, extntordiaary sessioiis may take 
place, which are to be notified by handbills, and to which the speaker ahull sunitnon 
the managers. 

% 70. Any one not attending a meeting, unless he have a snfflclant excnse, of 
which the board Is to be the judge, and whioli must 1>e previously commuhiciited 
to the speaker, either orally or by writing, must pay a fins of one reichsti.oler to the 
treasury, and loses liis vote at that ineeijng. 

£T1. If a member, without a sufficient excnse, comes a quarter of an hour after 
the appointed time, he is to pay eight Brosehcn ; if half an hour, siiteon grosohen. 

S 73. After the expiration of a quarter of an hour llie spaaker is to proceed to 
business. 

S 73. During the meeting tlia spo.iker must have the laws lying before him, in 
order, in doubtful cases, to be able to refer to them. 

g 7t Tiie speaker has the proeedoneo, and conducts the businosB. In voting, he 
voles first, and then calls upon the other managers, in succession. lie, only, is 
authorized to stop the voting, and to recall attenljon to the question under dis' 

S 75. In puUio meetings, tlie following order of business ia usually to be oh- 
Borved: First, the managers bike up the business-book of the committee; then Uie 
trial book ; and then only, other oral or written business may be attended to. 

% 76. After the managers have ended their deliberations, the speaker is to iuqaire 
of the audience whether any of tliem has any thing to offer. Until that lime they 
mnstall preserve silence; and for the decision of each matlcr, eome one mustfor- 
nbh new facts, not before considered, perinitsion to stuto which must he given by 
the speaker. 

% 77. At the end of the meeting, the secretary must read over tlie proceedings. 

§ 78. The decision of the managing board, in all matters, is made by a majority vote. 

% 79. A pnblio sitting can only be held with nina members present. If nine 
managers are not present, those who are may, in very urgent cases, fill up their 

S 80. At the first session of the new board, in every half-year, when the offices 
are apportioned, the duties of the board must be read over from the const itiition. 

%Sl. In the decision of cases, witnesses, doenments, and the word of honor shall 
ba tastimony. The witnesses must be two Bursohen in good standing, and must 
be able to authenticate their testimony by their word of honor. In cases, however, 
where other testimony is wonting, Pliilisters who are known to the board to have 
such correct sentiments on tlia subject of honor as to be competent to give their 
word of honor upon any matter, may be admitted to testify. 

S S3. Ko manager may give a decision upon any affair wiiieh is liis own, or in 
which he is a witacsa. The same rule is W be oboervod in deoLsions by the coin- 
mitleo or by the Burschensclmfl. 
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dUatos for mcmborsliip, who are to bo chosen half-yearly, by the Bursehcnschuft, 
foraholf-yenr. 

S B5. Tlia doing! of the committee have n twofold relation. 

% 86. As a whoio, it is, as a supervising anthorily, to observe that lie managing 
bonrd acts in conformity to the Inw, and not beyond its authority. 

% ST. IramediatBly npon observing any irregularity of tbia kind, it is its right, 
and its duty, to advise the board of tha sams, and if the latter does not set accord- 
ingly, to bring the mattor before the Enrt^clienscliul^ 

% E8. The committee is sho to review all decisions in cases not clearly ntid def- 
nitcly determined by the law, and to approve or reject the dedsion of the board 
npoD tlie same. 

% 89. In order that the eommiltea may be able lo exorclne its snpervisory and ap- 
proving power, the business-book of the managing board must ha laid before it 
every week, with all the papers relating to it. It must also esamine all iettara of 
the niana^ng board, betbro they are dispatched. It L>, also, after tlie board, to de- 
cide whether tha same Bhall be hiid before the Biirschensohaft for approval or not. 

g 90. The individual members of the committee are at tlie head of tiie sections of 
the Eursehenschaft 

AppoHionmrni of the OJkee. 

% 91. The members of tlic committee shall clioose, from their own number, by a 
mojor vote, a speaker and a secretary, the latter fornlialf-jo;ir, and the former, who 
is not re-eligible at the end of hl'< term, for one montii. 

§ 99, The speaker is to maintain quiet and order in the mastinga of the commit- 
tee, and to condnct their deliberations, 

% as. The secretary is to have cliarge, in tlieir meetings, of the husineea book. 

% 91. In the absence of the speaker, his last predecessor, or a substitute chosen 
for the oeoa.«ion, shall supply ilia place. 

I 95. The committee shall nsually appoint to the headship of twenty sections of 
the Bnrschansoliaft, the remaioing nineteen members of the oominittee and the first 
candidate. The sections are to bo chosen for these by lot. 

% 96. Tha candidates have advisory votes in the meetings of the eommidee. If 
members are abs-ent, they take their plaocB, and liave deciding votes. 

Mietiiaga of the Oinnmiiiee, and t/itir Bueineis. 

e publio. The audience must hero, also, 
le condnsion of the bnsiness, shall give permieaion 

g S3. The committee shall moot n-cekly, at some fixed time (if possible at the 
Burschen-houae), to liippoae of current businefs. In urgent casea, special mcotings 
may be called, whioh shall bo notified by publio handbills, and to whicli the speaker 

% 9B. Every Gommittee-mun absent fhim a meeOng, without a sufficient esonse, 
■which shall be previously given to the speaker, eitiier in words or in writing, and 
ofwhich the committee sliall judge, shall pay a fino of one rciohsthaler to tho treas- 
ury. Any Olio a quarter of an liour late shall pay eight grosolicn ; and if half an 
hoor, sixteen grosehen. 

8 100. After a qnarter of an hour, the speaker shall eoinmenco tho business, and 
phali conduct it. 

§ 101, During the meeting, the speaker must iiave the constitution before him. 

g 103. In voUng, the speakar shall give the flrst vote, and shall then call upon the 
secretary and thereat of the members in order. He, only, has therlglil toinlarmpt 
tlie voting, and CJill attention to the question under discussion. 
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S 104. Dccisioaa alia]l be b; a miyor vote. 

g 10a. In matCerB relating to the individual seotions, th« Eeeretarj Rhall give to 
tlie miinager of clie sectJOU cop^H of tbe proccedluga of the t^tard mid tbe commit- 
tee, atid of all other documents relative to tliam. 

g 106. At moetingaof the committcB, the secretary ie to eoUeottlie results of votes 

tliem over to tlie inao aging board. 

Tim toliole Buradhenschafl as a Voting Body. 
% 107, The wliole BurselieQaeliaft decides upon cases to whieh the authority in- 
trusted to the managing board does not exleod. It posaosses, also, eiclinivelj, the 
law-inrtking uiid ulliuiato judicial power ; and appoints its own ofHecra, by electing 

% 103 a. New taws, and alterations and repeals of old ones, are examined and 
diacuBsed by it, and decided npon by voting. Such decision in, however, only vnlld 
when two thirds of tbe number of votes are in its favor, suoh two thirds to be ii 
majority of the whole number of voters. For instance, if there are £00 members 
entitled to vote, if all these vow, 20O are necessary to adopt the law ; but, if a less 
number vote, then two thirds of their votes are requisite to adopt the law ; hut a 
majority of nil the voters, that is, in this case not less than 151, is necessary. 

% 108 b. In other cases, where no law is to be determined npon, the Btirtchco- 
sohaft decides by a majority of those actnally voting; hut two thirds of all the voters 
ninst vota in all cases except those in which a mojority of all capable of voting is 

g 109. In evtry case where the mana^ng board and tbe committee differ, the de- 
cision is left to the Bursohensohaft. 

S 110. Any member may appeal to the Burschenschaft ngainst any decision of the 
maca^ng board which he thinks unjust, eveu if approved by the committee. But 
he must previously lay the reasons of his opinion befbro the board and commilCec, 
in writing; and can not bring the matter before the Bnrscbensoiiafb until sucli 
reasons are rejected. All complMnts for violation of duty by the manEiging board 
or oomiiiittee, either by one of thein against tlie other, or by individual memliers, 
are olso to be brought before the Eurdohenseliaft. 

% 111. The managing board must lay all important letters before the Bnrschen- 
sclia^ before sending them. If one voice is given against them, upon inquiry, the 
Bnrschenseliaft must decide on sendii^ them by a vote. 

% 112. All other eases, not inelading the introdnolioo of o new law nor the repeal 
of an old one, whoa« deoislon does uoC belong to the managing board, or which the 
Intler, though aathoriied to act on them, considers of Bnffioient imporlanee to be de- 
cided by the BurachenHolMift, must also be brougiit before that body and decided by it. 

% 113. Alt special taxes mnst be consented to by tbe Burschenschaft. 

g 114. The Bursohensohaft must also anthorize the institution of special fes- 

S llii. Election of mana^ng board and committee, as well as of all important offi- 
cers appointed temporarily, must be made by the Bursohensohafl. Those not pres- 
ent lose their votes ; and for snch elections no fixed number of voters can be set. 
The aceonuts of such spsdai officers are also to be submitted to the Bur.<ciicTi?chatl. 

% lis. The Burschenachaft may set either through assemblies of its sepikrate sec- 
tion!), or through general assemblies. 

lieelions of the Bvi-$e):etisc!i«/t. 

§ IIT. The whole Eurscliooschaftifl to be divided into twenty-one aeelions, wliich 
are to consult and vote upon propositions to be laid before the whole body for de- 
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% lis. Tlic miiraging bonrd cojihlitiitesone oftlieae seetJons.andthe otiiertvreuty 
are to be formed from tlie other members of the Bnraohensohoft, Ra follows: 

g 119. At tlia beginning of eiich half-j-ear, four managers, to be designated by 
the board, siialldiviJetliemambers into four groups, aooording to their standing; 
ofCandid.il;e3,OldBiirsehen, YomigBurachen, Foxex. Each of those foiirgroupa 
they are to divide, by lot, into twenty sections ; so that an eqnal number of each 
atanding ehall bo In each. 

? 120. If new members are admitted into the BnrschenBohaft during the year, 
thej- sliall bo, in like manner, apportioned to tlie seotiona by the aecretary of the 

? lai. Eaoh of these twenty eeotjons shall, by lot, select a eommittee-man as 
niiinager, who sliall preside over its meetings, and maintain order and quiet therein. 

g 1S2, Each section shall select, from among its own number, a sceretary, who 
shall have cliargc of the bnsiiiess-book at meetings, shall record votes, read over the 
proceedings at tlie close of each meeting, and subBcribe them, after the speaker. 

8 123. In the absence of the speaker, the seerotary shall take hia place, the papers 
to ba delivered to him by the former. 

% 124. The speaker must have the constitution before him during the sessions, in 
order to refer to them in doubtful cases, and espeeially in order to assist individuals 
in the knowledge of it. 

S 12S. The meetings of the Ecetions shall be held as often aa Is necessary. The 
manager shall call together the members of it by public handbills. 

^ 126. Any one absent without having presented to the manager a EnfBoiatit ex- 
cuse, to ba judged of by him, shall pay a fine of eight grosohen ; and any one a 
quarterofanbourormorclate, shall pay four groschen. 

g 12T. Bo meeting shall be valid where there are not present two thirds of the 
members of the section. 

to it must be read. 

Meetings of the uthoU BurBcKeaaciaft. 
% 129. Tlic meetings of the Bureohensehaft are for the following purposes: 

1, To inform it, through its representatives, of whatever occurrences are of im- 
portance to it, 

2. To submit motions to it, respeedng lawa or other matters. 

S. To bring compUiinta ftr viohidons of duty by the managing bo.ird or coiii- 

4. To make appointments and offer complaints. 

5. To hold consultations. 

S, To vote npon proper matters. 

7. To elect oificera. 

8. To chooae new members. 

g 130. The secretaries of the managing board and committee must read, in these 
moetings, the proceedings of ciiose bodies, and the papers connected with them. 

g 181. The first meeting in the half-year must be held within a fortnight after the 
condualon of the lectures. The choice of officers must be made at this and a, sub- 
sequent meeting. At the Erst regular meeting after this, the acctions relating to 
meetings and to taxes must be read. 

g 182. A meeting must be held, usually, every fourteen days, and special onas in 
urgent cases. . , „ . u , 

jl83. The call to these meetings is to be by a public notice on the bulletin-board, 
ist, therefore, examine the bulletin-board daily, for ■' 



specting tl 



lurachenschaft. These notices roust, however, be put up before 
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§ 134. Any one not attending at the time iiidicatBd Ijy tlie eiiU must pay a fine of 
eight ftfosoheii. Ekoiibbh m[iBt be liud tnjfore tlie speaker of tlio section, who is to 
jifigo of their Bufficienoy. 

S 125. In meetings, the members sit by sections, wliicli arc to be numbered by the 
mannper, who wiil mark delinquency. The niunr^ing board will sit in sight of the 
iiKKembly, and the coimnittee oneiiide of it, 

S 1B6. Every one will eit in the meeting with uncovered liend. Smoliiog, and 
bringing in of dogs are strictly forbidden ; as are, also, all CDiivcre]ition, and expres- 
Eions of approbation or displeasure. 

§ 1ST. For the sako of good order, it is neocssnry that ali should lomssn at tho 
meeting until the close of it. Only urgent escuses, to bo given to the speaker, iian 
form at) exception. 

S ISS. At the end of a quarter of an hour, after tlie t^poaker lias called to order, 
the meeting shall be opened with a song. 

% 133, Quiet and order ranst be observed in the meetings. Tlie speaker, and the 

S IJO. The speaker is to direct the order ol business. At the beginning of the 
meeting, he is to announce the purpose of it. 

% HI. Kvery one is entitled to express his sontiuicnts in the meeting, being only 
hoMen to Jo so In a manner respectful to the assembly. 

§ 142. Any one desiring to "peat must etiind before the meeting, and turn to- 
wuril it ; and when he h&i tpokon, return to his place. 

% 143. No one niay interrupt another, and the speaker must reprove any one 

g 144. It is the right and duty of the speaker to end the discussion of a subject 
when ho ponaidcre enojigh has been siud upon it. But he can not forbid any one 
complained of from sotting forth hia grounds of juBtificalion, even if he con^iderj 
it ineiipcdicnt, and that the subject has been sufflelently dlsonssed. 

i 145. The speaker shall close the meeting after inquiring twioe whether any one 
desires to speak. 

§ 146. The time of tho meeting shall not ba Hnreasonably prolonged. Two, or at 
moat, three hours shall be the rule. Urgent coses may jastJiV exceptions. 

% 147. All persons being bound to ohservs a. proper respect tbr the meeting, all 
insnlts between individuals are forbidden. Any person insulted shall bring the 
offiinse to tho notioo of the speaker, who shall inquire of the oflijnder whether ha 
i[}tcnded an insult; and, if such was the ease, he shall canse bim to retract It, and 
shall arlminisler to him a puijlic reprimand. The same rule shall bo observed in 
case of personalities in the meetings of tlie managing boartl or of the eonimittee, or 
between tho manager, as such, and the audience. And tiie same rulce bold good 
in the Bootiona. 

Coiaie of Sitsiiiess. 

? 143. The proceedings in all matters relating to the Bursehcnseliaft shall ho as 
rapid as possible, as only in that manner can active life be maintuined in the Soci- 
ety. The following rules, as to dotails, shall be observed : 

% lis. All matters iti which the eonimittee must concur with tlie managing board 
shell be laid before the former in the business-book of the latter. If the oommittce 
oonours, the decision takes efibct, nnlcss an appeal is lodged to the BnrselienschetY 
within three days after ita annou em nt 

% liiO, If the committee does n ii n is referred back Co the board 

in the bnainess-book of the com Th btn d can tlion either accept the 

amendment of the committee, w d n ken eSiict, or can adhere to ita 

decision as Urst made, in which ca, h tte w be submitted to the next as- 

sembly of tii= whole Eursehenscl 
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g 151. Ill decisions to bi; niada bj the whole Eiirsohenscliart, tiie following shall 
be tliB mods of proccucling ; 

1 153 a. First, iii motions foe new laws or the repeal of old ones. These may be 
made either by individuals or by the manning board. In the former ease, the 
motion must be laid before the managing board in writing. The board shall pass 
it, together with its own opinion, over to the committee, which shall also express 
an opinion apon it. At the next meeting of the BnrschenachBtY the speaker sliall 
jSve notice of the decision. The secretary of the committee shall also, in this meet- 
ing, cause the section managers to enter, in their Beclion-reoord, the motion, with 
tlie opinions of the board and the committee. 

f 152 b. No motion respecting a law can be la'd b f e the whol S ' t wl' U 
is not put into a clear and legal form for voting o 

g 158. The managers of the sections shall now ay he m U n hef e U 
tions for consultation. These consultations, bengapp nf egnal 

ooneultatioii, must be completed between the m ng f h B rs hen hat a 
which the subject waa introduced and the nex n The m tion w n be 

brought before the latter. 

g 154. The motion shall he voted upou in tl on Tl ng be 

finished before the next meeting of the commi 
nounced by the speaker of the committee, in tl 
meetiug of the committee, the secretary, to whom all tlie seetion managers must 
hand in their business- books, shall anlflr the result of the vole in a hook kept for 
that purpose, which he shall pass over to the managing board. The secretary of 
the managing board shall then enter the new law, or the repeal or alteration of the ■ 
old, in the constitution, and to lay it before the next general meeting, from whioh 
time it goes into eftlect. 

% ISS. All matters coming before the Bursohenschaft on appeal, whether by dia- 
iigreement of the committee and managing board, or on the part of individuals, 
shall, in like manner, be announced in the general meeting and voted on in the 
ECcUons. In these cases the voting may be witliont discussion ; but otherwise the 
same proceedings are had as in the case of new laws. The result of the vote is an- 
nounced, at the neat general meeting, by the man^ug board. What is decided by 
the Bursohenschaft takes effiict ftom its announcement by the mansging board. 

% 156. The same proceedings are to be had in ail matters which, although not re- 
spocUng laws, still come before the Borschonschaft for decision through the man- 
aging board. 

% 157. If one voice isgiven, at the call of the speaker, against the sending of letters 
laid before the Burschensohaft, the quesljon shall be discussed, and decided by vote. 

S 15S. A decision, by vote, in the general meeting, nuy be had upon all subjects 
not admitting of delay. 

% 159. Elections shall be conducted as follows : 

% 160. Ill the flrat meeting of tlie half-j-ear, the speaker of the past half-year, or 
another of the managers, shall announce that a new election is to be held, and shall 
remindthemembersofthednty of choosing according to their best knowledge and 
convictions. Ballots, printed for the purpose, shall then be distributed to the 
voters, upon which they shall write, with n clear description, the names of theif 
candidates, without subscribing their own names : that is, twelve for the managing 
board and twenty-eight for the committee. 

§ 161. On a day immediately following, the Eurschenscbafl shall convene again. 
The letters of the alphabet shall than be distributed to fifty members, one letter to 
two. The speaker, to whom shall be joined a comuiittee-man, for assistance, shall 
read the votes. The fifty members shall, upon their word of honor, observe strictly, 
how oflen the names beginning with their letters occur. The votes shall than be 
counted, and the result announced. The three out of those chosen for the mauag- 
12 
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ing board who ahull have the fewest votes shall be the candidates ; and in like man- 
ner the seven of those chosen for the committee. Votes to eiioose those menibera 
of the managing board who are BOtuall)' chosen to the committee, shall be eonnted 
for tliBin for the latter place. 

To avoid irregularities, any one may hare the ballots preserved for reference to 
the time of the announcement, at the nest meeting of the Burschensohaft, and may 
inform of any snch IrregularilJos. 

giea. In ease of an equal number of votes for several candidates, the lot shall de- 
cide among them ; and the same in all other elections. 

% 16S. Tiie same mode of election shall be followed in fllling vacancies in the 
board and the committee, and at speeial elections. 

g 164. In all coses where dehiy may bo injurious to the Burachenschaft, tlie 
managing board, alone, shall malia the decision; but is answerable to the Burach- 
enschaft for it. 

§ 16S. During vacations, there shall be formed, from any managers and commit- 
teo-men remaining, a body, to consist of at least five members, and which, if mi 
gers and committee-men can not be found, s) " 
members of the Burachenscliafl remaining in Ji 
may call meetings of such members of the Burs 
any decision by such meeting is provisory only, and bi 
of the Burschenschaft. 

S 166. In all matters for the decision of wSiich those not members of the BurseU- 
ensohaft are to bo called on to act together with it, the business sliall be introduced 
by the Bursehenschaft before those not members lake part in it. The meetings of 
Bursohen ore to be conducted under the same forms as those of the Buraohenaehaft. 

g 167. When any decision has been lawfully made, it is the duty of the managing 
board to enforce tlie fullest and moat punctual obedience to it. 

EsTKANCE ISTO AND DeparTDHE FKOM THE BURSOUKSSCUAFT. 

Aixfptanes and Entrance. 
% 169. Every student at this place may present himself for admission into the 
Burachenschatt. 

5 159. The candidate must possess the following qualifications: 

a. He must be a German : that is, he must speak Gorman, and acknowledge him- 
self a German by nation. 

b. He must be a diristjan. 

e. He must be honorable : that is, there most be no disgrace attaching to him, 

d. He must belong to no association whose laws or pnrpoae confiict with those of 
tiie BuFschenschafC. 

e. He must have been a Burach for at least a quarter of a year. 

% 170. Bursehen wishing toenter the Burschensohaft are to apply to the secretary 
of the mana^ng board, who shall record their surname and given name, place of 
birth, university where and time during which they studied. 

% 171. Tlie secretary shall read the names of such candidates nt the meeting of 
the Bnrschonachafl, and shall post them up at the Butitcben-honae. These steps 
are to enable any persons having objections to such candidates as are deficient In 
any of the above requisites, to state them to the manning board. 

i 172 a. If no snch objection is made within fonrteen days, the constitution shall 
be read to the candidates, by the secretary ; and if, upon inquiry, they continue in 
their desire to enter tlie Biirschensebaft (silence to be taken as an affirmative), tliey 
shall be admitted at the next meeting of the Bursehenschaft. 

S 172 b. If any objection is alleged to the admission of anew member, and any 
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disgraceful matter Bllegcd, the Bursolienschaft shall decide, by vote, upon iiia aJ- 

§ 17S. The proceedings at admisBion sliail be as follows : 

After an nddress by the speaker, to the cniididatea, who shall be seated before the 
aBsembly, tbe secretary shail read lo Uiam, alowly and distinctly, the form of ad- 
niiBsion ; and if tiiej shail answer "Yea" to the qucBtioos therein, they sljull give 
their word of iionor Ui the speaker to obaerve the conditions of the same. 

S 174. The form of admiasion la a9 follows : 

" Yon stand before this honorable assembly to take the joyfnl tow whioh shall 
admit you into our midet. I, as secretarj-, ask you, K. N., iu tlie name of the Jena 
BurachenHChaft, solemnly and publicly : 

" Do you recognize the sentiment and spirit which belong to the provieious of 
oar constitution! Do you recognize the sentiment and spirit which animate onr 
fundamental principies, aod give them power and form? Do you acknowledge 
yourself a German by nationality ; and do you acknowledge that, without a German 
life—without a profound sympathy in the weal and woe of onr fatherland — our 
Bnrachenschan: can not exist for its purposes t Do you declare that, in the funda- 
menial principles of the Jena Burschenscbalt yon £ud your own prindples ; that 
you win, within and without that society, with your body and life, defend the prin- 
dples and life of the Barschenaahail; and that as with the Bursohenschaft, so with 
the German people, yon will stand or falll Then give your word of honor to the 

% 175. By giving their word of honor, the candidates become membera of the 
Bnrsobenschaft, and are, from that time forward, to be treated as such ; and are at 
once to be apportioned, by the secretary of the committee, to the sections. 

DiSUISSION FROll THE BlIRSCHENSCIIAFr. 



c. By ceasing to be a student. 

S II!. A member desirous to leave the Burschenscliaft must muke written appli- 
cation, with his reasons, to the managing board. 

S 178. The request liaving been granted by the managing board and the eoranilt- 
tee, and having been signified to him, he ceases to be a member. 

§179. Anyone a member of the Burschenschaft at leaving the nnivcrsily, re- 
mains an honorary momber of it, nnless himself renouncing membership, or after- 
ward excluded for dishonorable conduct. 

S 150 a. Honor.iry membera have all the privileges of actual members, so fur as 
they can be enjoyed by one not a student ; namely, the right of taking part in the 
meetings of the Burschenschaft, and of casting deliberative votes; of participating 
in all the festivities of the Burschenschaft, &e, ; also, the right of hospitality, and 
other aid from the Burschenschaft so far as they can give it. He must, however, 
also undertake alt the responsibilities which the enjoyment of those rights implies. 

% 160 b. All those leaving Jena as members of the BnrschcDEchaft shall be 
solemnly dismissed at the last meeting of the Burschenschaft. Tlie detnlli of tlie 
occasion shall bo arranged by the managing board. 

BiQKTS AND Duties. 

Kelaiioii to tie Barschmsdiaft. 

% 13!. It is the duty of every member to watch over the honor and reputation of 

the Burschenachafl as over ijis own lienor; and everywhere, as much as in him 

lies, to proinol^i its unity and prosperity. 
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S 1S2. Full and punotuKl obedience to bU tlie 
tlie Bureehanaoliaft ; for that body can only ex! 
purposes, by strict order. 

% IBS. Every member unoonditioniilly reoogiiizea the deolalonB of the Bnrsohen- 
eohaft us binding lawn, whether they were opposed by debate and vote or not. 

S 134. Every oqo must quietly Bubmit to whatever prniisliment may be inflicted 
upon him aocording to law. 

% 185. Every member mnst, so thr as time and oircumataiioeB permit him, ttsBi&t 
in every thiog directed by the Bursohensohaft ae a whole. 

% 18B. Every member is bonnd to nasnme everj office to which he ia eleoted, and 
all its rights ajid duties. If there ate reasons not permitting him to perform the 
dutiea of the office, he must lay the evidence thereof before the managing board 
for esaminatioii ; bnt during the esamioation he must perform the dntiaa of the 
place, Binee Ilia election renders this necessary. 

% 187. Every member must obey the officers of the Buraohensohaft so long as 
tliey do not exceed their authority. 

% 188. Espedally strict obedience is due to the decisions of the managing board 
and of the committee, unless an appual is to bo legally brought to the Burschen- 
sohaft. 

g 189. If any officer baa exceeded his axithoritj, and thereby done injuayoe to 
any one, information must be given to the managing board. 

S 190. Every member is bound to inform the managing board of any gross viola- 
tion of the conatitutioQ or code of cuatoma ; and no performance of this duty can 
sobject him to the charge of tale-telling. 

% 191. All members are liouad not to mention publicly, that ia, in the presence of 
Pliilister, any matters whose publicity mlglit be dangerous to the Eurschenschaft ; 
for, though that body is by no means a secret society, it can not proceed entirely 
without some operaUona not public. 

g 19a. Every member has, in all clroomstanees, the fullest right to the moat 
powerful and active aaslstance from the Bursohensohaft which it cnu afford. 

Sehtiom of the Mem/Hi's to each ot&fi: 

i 193, The relations of tlie members to each other are altogether equal; and oo 
appearance of gradttljon of rank can, at any time, be allowed. 

1 194. AH differenoe of blrtb la put entirely out of the account ; and every mem- 
ber is holden to'oonsidcrtho rest as Ills brothers, seeking a common object with 
him, 

S 195. In order to mark the closeness of their bond of unity and brotherhood, all 
the members shall uae, to each other, the pronoun " tboo." 

% 196, For this reason every memlier is bound, in duels, to obtain a second and a 
ivitncas from the Eursohenseliaft. 

g 197. The only difference to be recognized among members of the Bursohen- 
achoft is that which greater or less experience naturally occasions. Accordingly, 
the members do not possess deciding votes in the Buraohenschaft until the second 
half-year of their life as stndents. 

% 198, No member can be chosen manager until the third half-year of his student- 
life, nor committee-man nntil the second. 

% 1119. But these diatinotlons shall not ooovJOn any younger member to be reck- 
oned inferior 



Violation or L*wa. — PtTKisBiiiNra. 
h in its capacity aa: 
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jnfraodon of the coJe, nnd declarBs tho loan of honor or " disgrace" {nfrrii/), pro- 
nounced bv tho code, to be inoarred by stndeiite guilty of diahonorable praotioes. 

5 201. 2. An asaoeiotion ; in whioh oupataty it must prolaot itsolfagiunst violations 
of its laws by members, and mnat, for that pnrjiose exoroiBO its judicial aHlhoritj 

S 203, Ponisiiments foe violatione of the laws of tho Baraohansohaft are either 

% 203. Fines are itiAicted for unpunetaality at meetings and at Che tbneing-room. 
BetatiB are given in their appropriate plains. 

S 20* a. All fines muat be paid before the first of the following month. Any one 
then unable lo pay must tit a term of payment, upon his word of honor, which 
mnst not be more than foar weeks. 

% 204 b. Every manager of a section, or of Ihe fendng-room, is bound to collect 
all fines due, and is holden for them if he neglects to do so; and he must hand lliem 

% 205. Punishments by loss of honor are as followa : 
1. Admonition, by the speaker, for neeleot of duty. 
3. Keproof and cenenre in proportion to the fiinlt. 

a. Before the manning board, privately. 

b. Before the same, publicly. 

c. Before the meeting of the ButBahonsehaft. 

% 206. The speaker ehali adminbter all reproofs, after they are approved by the 
managing board ; and in tlie terms which lie uses to characterise the fault he must nse 
no insulting expressions ; for ajudidal ofEcer cannot be supposed to intend insult. 

% 207. a. Expulsion from the BurecheUBChaft may take pla wl tl d 

a member has rendered bim unworthy to remain such : that 

a. When a member has incnrred the penalty of diBgraoe ; 

b. Or when he has committed a transgression for whi g 
proper punishment. 

S 203. 4, Disgrace Is incurred by any member asserting h d e»-pc 

to the Eurseheoscliaft; either by insulting the whole Soc h nug n 

board and eommitlee, or by opposing himself to the decisions Bu h na haf 

% 209. All these punishments are either 

1. Prescribed by law for fixed eases of misconduct; In wh b ase Ih a auag ng 
board inJUela them as prescribed ; and in cases where it do n ec g ize a x 
cnlpation as sufficient, an appeal, as hereinbefore provided, n y b b ig e 

Burschenschaft. 

S 210. Or, 

B. No fiied oases are prescribed for tlieir infliction. In such case tho maniging 
board, with the approval of the committee, inflicts admonition or reprool , agamst 
which an appeal lies to the Bursclienschnl^ 

S 311. The whole Bnrsohensehall must decide, by major vote, upon the e\pul:.iuu 
of any member, at tho instance of ttia managing board, in cases wliere the lans do 
not expressly prescribe that penalty. 
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folinfl ; l)iit those having an anmial itioome of leps than a hundred tliiilere are free 
from all rog-ular taxes. But all free tables anil stipends nmat be inoluded in Che 

S 216. For the saka of good order, the fixed tasea must be paid half-yenrly, in ad- 
vance ; and the last day of May for the summar term, and the last of December for 
the winlsr term, are fixed as the larma at or before which every member must pay. 
Bntaa it may happen that members maybe unable to pay at thatamo, the treasurer 
may fix a further term, not to exoeed six weeks after the above, at which suoh 
members must give their word of honor to pay. 

g 217. Any one not paying at the fixed time, and not appointing any term of ex- 
teusian, shall bo expelled from ths Bureobenacbaft. 

S 218. At payment, every member shall receive a voucher from tlie treasurer. 

S 319. In order that no blameworthy carelessness mayanhject any member to the 
peaiilty of disgrace for a breach of his word of honor, this law relating to taxes shall 
be read in the first regular Burschen meeting of each half-year, and the speaker 
shall, at such Ume, remind tho aasembly of the obligations of the word of honor. 

§ 220. Special taxes, when necassary, shall be laid by the managing board, and 
assented to by the Bnrsohenschatl. These taxes must be paid by every member, 
even by those having less than a hundred thalers income. Suoh taxes, when smiill 
shall fall eqnally npon all members ; but, if of importance, shall be apportioned ao- 
cording to income. The latest term allowed for their payment shall be fixed, on 
the word of honor, at foiirijien days after consent by the BurschensehafV ; but for 
taxes falling heavily on individuals, they may be permitted a further respite. 

FeNCINQ AKD omEK EXEBCUES. 

% 221. The BnrBcheiisehatl shall have a fencing-room for its own use. 

% 222. Every member of the Borsohensohaft is bound to attend at the room four 
tjmes a week, on fixed days, and at fixed hours. Exceptions can only be made in 
liivor of those in their last half-year, or those whose droumatancca make it impos- 
sible, of which proof must be laid before the managing board. 

§223. Every member has the right to require feniang practice; and every one 
who can fence is bound to do so. 

g 224. Every member must keep his fencing apparatus in good orJer, that there 
may be no intermission in the practidng. 

I 225. Any one injuring the fencing apparatus of another, la bound to have it, at 
once, put in good order again, and the possessor is not thereby to lie under the ac- 
cusation even of the shadow of selfishness. 

I 226. All instruction tVom any third party is forbidden ; and only the master 
shall instruct the scholars. 

8 B27. At the designated hours, managers shall have oharire of the fenoing-room, 
shall keep it in order, make out li^tsofdelmquentB, ad 11 t fi 

% 32S. Farther details shall be left lo the manning bo d who I 11 determine 
them h^f-yearly, in the feueing regnlaliona 

% 229. The gymnasium is under the protection of the B 1 1 ft All tlir- 
Iher details and arrangBmenta shall be made by those is ig w h eferenee to 

§ 280. A manager shall always sit in the council fo gymmtt cs 
f 2S1. The regulations for exercising shall he laid, by tl gy ast nneil, be- 
fore the managing hoard and committee for approval. If h wthl Id bey must 
be changed, unless the gymnastic council choose to proceed entirely without con- 
nection with the Bnrsohanschaft, The maintenance of tlie regulations approved by 
that body, is guaranteed by it. 
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mooy, RQd eocisi inlercoarEe, 
mnch Bs possible. 

§ S34. IC is the Aaty of the mainagiDg board to provide such a. oa 
np properly for the Beoominodation of the students. 

S 285. All fe.*tivitjes relative to the Borsoheiisohatl shall be held in 
house, if there is room sufBaicnt. 

S 288. All public meetings of the oianaglng hosrd, oonHQittco, s 
Bchaft shall be, if possible, held at tiie Barscheti-house. 

S S87. Above all things, n retiring-room mast be provided at theBu 
and kept in good order. 

S 2S8. That the Bnrsohen-honBe may, at all times, be in good ref 
member pledgee himself, upon bis word of honor, to the regular p 
landlord. 



S 389. Public festisitlBB by students are either : 
H. By the BurEchenschafc, and therefore general ; or, 

b. By individuals ; in which case the details of arrangement, as fii as not, re- 
pugnant lo the Burschensehaft, are entirely left W the undo fakers 
% S40. The Bnrsohensehaft shall arrange commerces, festi e p oco smn fucer- 

S 241. Eegnlor commerces shall be, a Foi eommeroe, at the bag ng ot aaeh 

at the end of the half-year. The manager of the Burschen house na n connec- 
tion with the board, arrange as many smaller commerces as he chooses. 

% 212. Further det^ls relaljve lo the oommerces shall be cODtuned in the com- 
nieree reguladons, which the manager shall give out iialf-yearly. 

% 248. Great anil general festivals shall be celebrated as follows : 

On tlie 16lh of June, in memory of tlie tbunding of onr BnrBohensohaft and of 
the battle of Belle Alliance; al.to as a memorial festival of all the fraternity of 
Burschensehaflen ; and the 18th of October, by this Burschen sohaft, unless cele- 
brat-ed by the general meeting of ail the Burschonschafts, in memory of the battle of 
Leipzig, and of the first union of all the German Burscbeu ja the Qeneral German 
Bnrsohensehaft. 

S 244. The Burschensehaft must order other special festivities. 

% 245. The details of sneh festivals shall be left to the managing board, with con- 
eetit of the committee, as shall the designation of the officers of them. Uansgers 
and aommitt«emen have a prior rlgiit to he appointed such officers. 

g 24S. Every member is bound to take part in all the festivities of the Bursehen- 
Boliaft, as fiir as possible, and to observe the regulations made for order on such 
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Eklanoeh, Augnst 2S, 1S17. 
GBEErriNO :- 

Dear Friends;— On tlis IHI: of August wa received jonrmost welcome invitation 
to the Wartburg. In regard to this fustiviil of October 13th, we are profoundly de- 
lighted that the wiah wliioh we entertained, even before it occurred to you, is al- 
ready fulfilled. We think it altogether good und judicious to have chosen the 18th 
of October instead of the Slat, for the time when the Qerman Bursohen from most 
of the German Universities are to learn to know and love eaoh other; and the order 
of exercises, also, seems to us judiciously arranged, as not only providing for our 
own enjoyment, aa Burschon, bub aa not neglecting the worship of Qod, whose 1>lei<s- 
ing is the first requisite to all that is good. Your friendly invitation is right wel- 
come to us. and several of ns will have the greatest pleasure in aecepUng it ; we 
only hope most earneatly that a similar one has bBBnsent to ail the Bursclien of our 
country, in order that perhaps a larger number from among us may clearly demoii- 
Btrate and comprehend the great Mid glorious movements now in progress on Ger- 
man land, and among German Burechen ; of which we can certainly afford no 
fiufiliaent representation. 

If any one shall be found among us able to furnish a song for the festival, wo v/'dl 
Bend it to you as early as possible. 

In pleasure at the coming gathering. 

GisaBEN, September 3, ISIJ. 

Friends and Brothers : — Tour friendly invitation to the celebratioii of the jubilee 
of the Beformation was welcome to us ; and we count much upon this united festi- 
val to promote the uniting ti^ether of the various Gorman Univeraities. 

According to the plan proposed, idl of our number who will take part in the fes- 
tival, will be in Eisenach on the 17th of October. 

We all find the arrangements for the festive appropriate and good ; and oertEiiiily 
no one can fml to be impressed with Its liberal and magnanimous spirit. But you 
will, without doubt, agree with as, that at this celebration in remembrance of so 
noble a deed of a free spirit, any powerfully spoken word for our fatherland and 
union in it, mnst do good. To this end we are of opinion that no one who feels 
himself impelled thereto, should be prevented, either by pravions arrangements or 
any other means, fi'om delivering his views in a public address. There will be suf- 
ficient time, after the close of the feslivitJea to which you have invited us, which 
can not be batter occupied. 

Whether any song will i>e received from ns, we can not inform yon in advance, 
as it depends on certain individuals, who will care for the seasonable sending of it 

GorriSQEN, August S3, 1817. 
Inreiationtothsfriendly invitation to a general festival of Burachen, on the ISth 
of October, at the Wartburg, we are very much pleased with it ; and believe it will 
be universally recognized as very eipedient for the Bursehen of the various German 
Universities, an opportunity being given, to become acquainted with each other. 
For tliia purpose we shall send a number of representatives, and as many otlier 
Burachen will be present as simll be able. To that end we shall seek to make this, 
our resolution, known, as far aa poasihle, to the remaining Bursehen. 

HKmzLBEKQ, September 6, 1817. 



St love and sohci 
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for your welfsre. Maj" heaven bleas ouruniled endeavors to fljroi one people, filled 
with paternal and brotherly virtues, and wbose love and hBrmouy may rnate up for 
motual weakneasea and faults. We reciprocats yonr German goodness of heart 
with like feelings, and hops that by means of those who shall follow our exampla, 
this divine nnion will ho destroyed by no dissension. 

The invitation to Eisenach, for October 16th, has exeeodingly pleaaed un. This 
appropriate and lofty festival, the birthday of feith and of fraedom, will be the day 
of the foundatjou of Iovb for ns. It h nnfortunate that so many of our mnoh-ba- 
loved brethren have departsd in various direotions ; some home, and some t^i otlier 
nniversitios. This will deprive us of many ornaments, and yon of the plaasvire of 
knowing thorn. Bnt, of those who remain, a part will come without fail ; who are 
delighted, in advance, with this glorious festival, and with the personal brotiierhood 
of tlioae of congenial minds. 

In ease any songs should be composed by us, we will forward them to you. 

Leipzio, August BO, 181T. 
FRIES1II.T Ghkktinq:- 

Dear Brothers ;— You here reoeive the required answer to your friendly letter of 
tha 11th of this mouth, in which you advise us of your intention to eolebr^ile, in a 
festive manner, the jubilee of the Kefomiation, in connection with the festival of 
tha battle of Leipag, on the 18lh of Ootobar, at the Wartburg, near Eisenach, and 
invite ns, in a friendly manner, to this celebratioQ. The worthy celebration of a 
time in many respects so memorable and inapiring to every Germad, and the pro- 
posed festive assembly therefor, of bo many German Bursohen, has our entire ap- 
probation, and we thankfully accept your invitation. Only, we are grieved that we 
can not answer it as unmeronsly aa wa should have wished, because the IBth of 
October comes in our vacation, when nearly all of our students have left Leipzig, 
most of them having gone home, perhap to tha flirthest pro vinos of Saxony. We 
have, therefore, in a general assembly ofSadAngast, determined, "to send a depu- 
tation of from four to six Burachen to Eisanaoh on the ISth of October of tliia year, 
in the name of the Leipzig Burselien, to take part in the gatharing of the Bnrschen 
of alt the German Dniversities, tvho are to assemble there to cslebrate the jubilee 
of the Eeformation and the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig," 

Our deputies, and the other Leip^iig students who are to take part in the celebra- 
tion will, agreeably to your wish, be in Eisenach on the 17th of October. We will 
also provide that a aong appropriate to the day shall be composed and sent in good 

Hoping that we have thus satisfied your wishes, wa bid you farewell. 

Marbuhd, September 2, 1817. 
To ALL onn Bbotheks and Friemds at Jena, a kbiendly obketino; — 

Even before we received your invitation, several of ourBnrachan bad determined 
to celebrate the ISth of October, the day of so many new institutions, at tha memo- 
rable Wartburg. For this reason wa have, with fie mure pleasure, accepted yonr 
invitation, and have determined, in any case, to send some daputias (wliom, how- 
ever, the fevorabla opinion of such a Burachen festival will canae to be attended by 
several companions), to this gathering of the German Burechen. Wo hope tliat tha 
spirit of German patriotism and freedom will prevail, and, treading down all party 
spirit, will insure us a prosperous iasuo. 

Wa wiah you all good fortune. 

EosTooK, September 3, 1817. 

SOIIUOLLIS, QltNTLEUEN: — 

Wa have received your friendly letter of August llth, and hasten to send you 
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" Of ths work "itaelf wo sliall say nothing. All Germany is agreed thflt it was a 
shameful blemish upon Germnji literature, and surpassed every tiling that oonl<l 
be imagioed for coDl^niptibleoesB and malignant defiimation. The most completely 
Bhame^l and entirely uupnrdonable invention of all, woa placing Che name of Herr 
Von Kniggeuponthe title-page ofthia lampoon as lla author. Anyone enpabloofper- 
mitlang biinself this base contrivance must have dcBtroyed all hiaown appreciation of 
honesty. Not only to print the most outrageous calumnies, the most vulgar iusulta, 
but to publish the name of an innacentraan aa author I Tiiis was (coing very far!" 

"The work "MahrtU vii& the Iron. Forehiad," excited, Bvcrjwliere, the greatest 
displeasure. So mneh susceptibility to honor and honesty was left io Germany, 
that eueh a vulgar attack upon respactablB people, must, of necessity, bo every- 
where abhorred. This composition was, moreover, of suoh an ntrodous nature 
that cnrioi'ity was excited na to where it aould have originated. Still, the author 
■would, perhaps, not have become known, and this vile production would have sunk 
Btill sooner into the profound oblivion where all such contemptible and vulgar writ- 
ings soon sink, had not a remarkable judicial investigation (by the Hanoverian Chaa- 
cer7 of Justice), been set on foot to discover the author.* 

"This commission, little by little, found oat tliat the lampoon was printed at 
Graiz, in Voigtiand. This, of course, led to tracing the person from whom the 
publisher received the manuscript. At this point Von Kotzabue, to conceal liimself, 
bad recourse to a means of protection whioh no man could have permitted himself 
to use, uolese he had already i&<ned so shameful a lampoon upon so many rcpntnble 
persons. That is, be undertook to helphimself ontwitha threefold false testimony. 
Counselor Sohulta, of Mietau, having been in Weimar at tlie satne time with Von 
Kolzebue, at the reqaestof the latter, eng^ed the engraving of ths vignette, wliicli 
was, in itself, good enough, with the copperplate eugraver Lips, and caused his sec- 
retary to transcribe the MS. He gives his word that he received it, and returned it, 
togctlier with the copy, unread ; a statement which the cirenmstances render proba- 
ble. A traveler accidentally saw a copy of the engraving in the possession of Herr 
Lips, and this gentleman, who was wholly innocent in the matter, and who knew 
notliiog of the purpose of the vignette, menlJoned, incidentally, by whom it had 
been put mto his hands. This came to the knowledge of Kotsebue, who tbared a 
Judicial SHmmone to Mietau, which he afterward did, in fact, receive. He therefore 
wrote in great txonhle, to Herr Councilor Schultz, requesUng him, if he should be 
called npon to testify, not to tell the truth, but to stats that he had received his 
eommission fVom Herr Ganger, a bookseller In Dorpot. He added the assurance 
that he would furnish him an ant«-dated letter from this Herr Gauger, in which the 
affMr should be put into his hands accordingly, and this letter he was to lay before 
the court aa testimony. This, therefore, constituted a double false witness. But 

himself), by the name of Schlegel, to slate that he was the author of "Sahrdt mith 
Hu Iron Firfhead," and to autlienlJcate this falsehood to be the truth by declaring it 
before an imperial notary pahtic. This fidse explanation is printed in No. 14 of tlie 
work, and has appended the act of the imperial notary before whom Schlegel de- 
clared this falsehood true," 

1 iaa bffn yllely attacked in He 
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" EHt tliB affair did not lake tha turn which Von Kotiebne intonJo.l. In spiw of 
the notiirial instrument no one wa* decaived, for a momanl, into tliiuking Sahlegel 
theaolhorof the pasquinade. It wa?, indaad, stated in tha Jena ffitse«f ^ LUrra- 
ture (Solilegel had studied at Jena), that he was not oapahle of produoing the work. 
Coundlor Sehulti had also already indignantly refused tha request that he would 
hear Rilse witness. To prove hia intention, ha sent the original letter, in which 
VoQ Kol^ehue had asked him to he guilty of this orime, to a friend, and related, tu 
a letter to him, the true course of the affair from the beginning. He requested thia 
friend to permit any person to whom these Jetlars eould be interesting, to rend them. 

"But Kotiebue found that all these base eipedienta would not aviul him, and he 
finally decided, on the 24th of December, 1791, to declare, publicly, in the newspa- 
pers, that he was tha author of the scandalous produotion." 

VII. SnBSTANOB OF THK TOBINGEN "STATUTES FOB THE FottSlATION OF A StUDENIs' 

CouanTEE."* 

" These statulas reot^niie order, quiet, and good morals, as properly required of 
the Btudents, eapeoiallj hy means of voluntary oo-opcration on their own part, and 
in particular on the part of sueh of their number as have the confidence of all. Tha 
substantial part of them is as followa: 

"Tha committee oon^etsoffifteen members, chosen fteely from the whole body 
of students. Its dnljas are, to commanioate the wishes of tba students to the aoa- 
demieal authorities, and to oonsnlt with them as to the praclieabililj and mode of 
aceompliahinfc them. In ease of any injury to any stadent, as such, tliey are to ap- 
ply to the aathorities for assistance. If the disciplinary authorities have occaaioa 
to give warnings (o the students, it reports them to tiie committee, that it aiso may 
give a warning. In case of severer punishments, also, the fact ia to bo communi- 
eated to the committee, that they may state any grounds of mitigation. A later or- 
dinance, of December 21, provides that, on occasions of investigations, where pun- 
ishment ia to be infiioted, the eommiftce of students is to be advisod, not of the 
first information received, but of the result of the investigation ; that it may allege 
any matters in mitigation. 

" The committee is also entitled to lay before the university authorities any pro- 
posals from the acceptance of which it may anticipate improved results from the 
university course. It is under the protection of the university authorities in the 
performancB of its duties, and any injuries to a member of it are to bo panisbed 

"Every member of the committee binds himself to set a good example of obedi- 
ence of the laws, and to labor to promote tiie improvement of his associates in morals 
and honor. The committee is bound to assist in repairing breaolies of tlie pablio 
peace; and in the absence of tlia authorities, to uphold, to the best of its ability, the 
meansusedtoroBtore order. It is to use its power to compose enmities between 
students, and, as far as possible, to oppose every attempt of one student to insult 
another, or nnhiwfully to vindicate himself. Everj- member is also hound to warn 
his fellow-students against any asaoraation of a secret character, or avoiding pub- 
licity, and to use hia influence to prevent any of them from joining with any such 
association. If any evident disturbers of peace among the students make their ap- 
pearance, or persons whose actions render them unworthy the name of stndanla, the 
committee is bound, after trying the virtue of admonitions, to inform tlie academical 
authorities of them." 
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Saeh a vicious atndant prnya not at nil to God, and in accordance with such recfc- 
losBness, wlien reproved by sny one, even mildly, saya, "TliB hogs, altliough 
they neither fear God nor eixll upon him, yet grow fat on tiieir food in the 6ty." 

He goes unwillingly past a ohuroli, not to mention his entering it. Ha is as rara 
a bird in tlie ohureli as a black Bwan in tlio African forests. Of proachers he aays, 
"They are pasnionate, morose, Bocenttie (fellows, whose great enjoyment consists in 
attacking, reproving, and abusing otliers j damning them in tba pulpit, and eendin;^ 
them 10 hell.- They are always harping on the aame string; siii^og the same old 
Bong that everybody has heard a thousand times and more." 

He neither haa at hand the Holy Scriptures, in which the Son of God has oom- 
manded us to search, nor docs be think it necessary to read in them, unless when 
he has been in some qnnrrel, and been so pounded that ha ean scarcely breathe, 
and begins lo despair of hialife. Then be borrows a Bible from his neighbor, and 
tries a few verses, jnst ns they occur lo his stupid bead, but with discomfort, for ha 
gapes with idleness, and scratches his head with the difficulty of reading. But as 
soon as tha barber tells his client to be of good hope, the flick man throws away that 
old book, and at once resumes his former course. 

Tha base desires which find nourishment in such a lift, completely destroy all 
suaoeptibility to honor, all love of virtue, and all pleasure in study; and, indeed, 
estirpate their very seeds. He tliinks not of wisdom, nor of ability, nor of honor- 
able studies, nor of the welfare of church or state ; but he is absorbed with con- 
temptible tricks, slotii, idleness, drinking, hariotry, %bting, wounds, murder. 

If you happen to enter hia room, I ask you what will you find tor furniture; what 
will yon find i In the first place, no books— for what has such a hot, or frantic 
soldierly fellow to do with cold and spiritlass slndjing?— or perhaps a few carelessly 
thrown away under seats or in corners, dellled with dust, eaten by moths, almost 
destroyed by mice. 

If you look up and down, yon will see hanging on the wall a tbw swords and dag- 
gers, of which most would not bring three ielUr when the time comes to pay tha 

been ashamed to steal from the snbnrbs, between some shingled house and the 
barn ftill of grain. Yon will see armor, or steel gloves, with which our giant 
appears, not unarmed, at the fighting-ground ; and donbleta, wadded and well- 
filled In with cotton, tow, hair, or whatebona, so that if a quarrel happens they will 
gland a sword-thrust. 

You will see a few bowls and many glasses awaiting new gneata. You will ebs 
,oards, draught-board, dice, and other means of destroying money and youth. 

He attends the pnblio course cither not at all, or very late ; and hears no lectures, 
unless he gets eanght in the audience, Jike a hound in a bath. 

The laiy marmot either sleeps until noon, or sits at a vulgar drinking debauch, 
preparing himself for the skirmishing of the night, so that men may see how boldly 
and actively he will act. 

When both streets and ohambers are still, and both men have gone to rest and 
the birds have left off singing in the boughs, and tha beasts are sleeping in their 
dens, then ho starts np, with great bangs on posts and doors, and breaks forth 
from where ho had been abiding, armed and snrronnded by his followers. Then 
you have to hear such a frantic horror and tragedy; such a roaring, groaning, 
hallooing, shrieking, ra^og, knocking, and llirowing of fllones, and many more such 
Botions, aa. if one of the one-eyed giants had done tliem, would have brought all 
Sicily together, and have banished tlie rietcr to elenial misery. 
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and fool's actionn docs he perfori 

his feet ! how does he tliroir stonas at Che window I 

He ^lIl^jt needx nesanlt the most blamsless peopla, ngalnst whom not Momus hitn- 
Kelf could ullege any tlnng^ with buch hen, alanders, abutiesT and Bharncfiil etorien, 
that, although they are all false and pure inventions, sometlilng will aUvajs be 
believed, and suspioious minds will be kept uneasy. 

"Whan he meets either other students going homo, or peaceful citizens, he falls 
npon them like a murderer or open highwajnian, with bare and drawn sword, and 

them, strikes them, wonndis them, kiiocte them dowo\ Blamps on them, strangles 
them, snorts, rages, and behaves exaiAly like a devil sent out of hell in human 
shape; and Bomotime's he injures his adversary, and sometimes carries off his 
boot; with wrath and fury. Or, if the time and place will not endare this, and 
others will not sufier him to shed switUy men's blood, and wreak his anger upon 
them, the ambiliouB bnlly reqnirca him with whom he desires to fight to appear at 
a Pjture day, and requires It with frightful curaiuga and malodiotiona. The hoar is 
ftxei, and the oonditions stipulated, exactly as if he n'ere about to take the field, 
and lay out an enoampment for an army. 

And if the summoned party ii not prom[)tin attcndimce, he must pass for the 
greatest rascal of all tlie rnseids that ever lived or will live; and probably those 

row morning; if you are of houorabla birth, iifjht me; if you arc hotter than a 
gallovre-tbiof, set to with me." 

■When the battle is ended, the university officer comes np and sammona onreen- 
taurian brawler and man-eater before the Rector. When he appears before iiim, 
Degina stoutly to deny evory thing be did, and for 
mmoned, with a hanly impudence tnily wonderful, 
iiat when he is convicted, be seeks other devices to escape ; and swears that mny 
tlio devil fetch him if he had not drank so ranch that he had qnite lost liis senses, 
and conid neither hear nor see ; and that he has forgotten all the things he did or 
said, and con only very indistinoUy remember any thing at all about them. 

But all tlie while that lie will not know any thing of the matter, he has every cir- 
cumstanoo of it in hie raiud, and can plead whatever may best servs to escnse his 
share in the tranaaotion, as skillfully as if Simonides had given him amost masterly 
training in the art of memory. When the decision is declared, and our young 
leader must either pack off oat of the plaoe, like a tormenting devil whose very 
shadow harms good people, or must crawl into prison, then you will see wiiat an 
impaaaioned advocate he is about liia honor. Hii heroicals surpass all tho Stoics 
and the philosophers, the Aristideses, Entiliuaeg, and Cntos, and ho harangnes about 
bis honor with the most brazen impudence. 

He requests thatliis puuisliment may be remitted ; he has jnst^me ont for the 
first time, after being sick ; his family will be bninded with a disgrace which ean 
never bo wiped out. In his oonntry those wlio have been imprisoned are reckoned 
infamous ; he mast have Bome commnnication with iiis friends before undergoing 
his penalty; and, moreover, there is so much cold and stench in the prison that he 
cannot be placed there witliout losing his health, wliich no money will buy him baok. 

But when he absolutely must go in, who ean tell how horribly he rages about it, 
and how pitifully our soaker laments I He says he was always a pious fellow, but a 
little trifle uneasy after drinking. The Rector's official tarm willcoma to an end soon, 
and when ha gets out he sliail have some new windows, and an everlasting hatred. 

Tliey contract miglity debla for board and lodging, which thay ara never able lo 
pay. Bui when pay-duy comes, and thay are culled on for the debt, and have to 
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Tliey write, first of all, for their board-money, but with large ndditlfinR. AiWi it 
they put down, bnt with great relvictanee and economy, of course, what tljej have 
pqnnndered on feait-days, birfli-dflya, and entortiunments. After these come the 
fKlsest things ; " Onr landlord mairied awifo at New Year's, nnd weliad to give her, 
beyond all measure, u Hungarian drmit for a gift for good fortune ; aeveii jmschert 
to each eliild (there are five), and au m'ta-fhaler to each of the pervant-girli. And 
in lika manner It was neoeawiry to epend money on each fiiirniny, of wliioli there 
are two a year here. And I Btiidiod myself into a fever by sitting np Inte nighL«, 
and had to lie abed with it sij: whole weeks. Tliis cost me eiglit tkaUri to the 
apothecary, four to the doctor, throe to the barber, and the sixth of one to the boy 
who brought the medicine and gave it to me. 

"I haveattendedvarionaextraiectHrea, -with great benefit, and paid the iiisttnetor 
who read them, and who valnes his knowledge highly, sis galUa, wliicli he refused 
at first, and wanted one more. I have bonght the best and handsomest Ijooks, for 
I could got along as well witliout them as I could fly without wiuga. And I owe 
tha bookseller twelve ducntn, which I must pay as soon as possible. I have some 
clothes, to bo Bure, but my boy has just run awny, and stale both my cloaks, my 
hat, and my purse, with what money I hfld left, so that I must have some more 
clothes, which are noltohe had for nothing." With such impositions as lliese they 
fool their parents and guardians, and also make the InsnKlug charge of avarice 
against men to whom they have never paid so maoh as a pear^tem. ^ 

He represents himself as an only son, and having very wealthy parents. ]f his suit 
prospers, he Is going to take his bride to the Fortunate Islands. 

He borrows money of hia acqnaintanee, and gets goods on credit at the shop", 
and with these he befools and entices the poor giri, wlio most gladly believes what 
she wishes, and sometimes grants favors which she ought not. But very soon after 
that, when his desire is satisfied, he pretends an occasion to be angry, and transfers 
his love to some one else. 

His clothes, though not of costly material, are of a foolish and ridieiilous pattern. 
He is firet to take up a new Eishion, and first to throw it away again, when it is a 
little out of date. 

With hair like a crow's head, and his dog's face scarred up, lie is far worse than 
Virgil's vagabond, Achiemonidea. 

There is no noble aspirtttioii in hiin, nor any good habit. He wallows in the filth 
of hia wickedness. His course of villanies hardens him nntil he loses all sense of 
shame, and he pnrenea his evil ways with no reminder from his consoiencc. 

He holds all laws and restraint" of aatiiority not worth a snap, and is f irsworn 
and reckless to God— scarcely believing that He exists and governs the world by 
His wisdom. 

Aft«r thus passing his university course in neglect of study, del»niohery, and 
folly, he is summoned home, though unwilling ; unless, as commonly happens, lie 
is for his heroic virtues cut off like a pestilenljal member, and rejected iVom tlio 
number of students. He leaves, almost always, yellow, lean, sunken-oyed, lame, 
toothless, marked all over with scars and bruises. Snoh are the rewards of hia 
honorable and angelic life. 

When he gets to his native place, he is in no great hurrj- to see the faces of liis 
parents and friends. Ho turns from a lion to a hare ; and in his angniah hides in 
dark corners, seeks intercessors in his mother, sisters, brothers-in-iaw, and rela- 
tives, and by means of their prayers and eiitrealie-, obwins leave, with great iliffi 
CHlly, to orawl, with what of himself ho has not gorged anJ guiiled away at tlie 
university, into his father's liouse, and to snore and lie hid there. It is months 
before he has courage to appear on the pnhlie streets; the reason, hecan-e he will 
be spit upon and jeered at by every soul he meets. After tliis lie will find himself 
obliged to follow a different course of life. 
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SoliBttfen snys: Tlie ronnala, or yonng BiadentB, have many other names, 
which I must give in order, Id several clnsaea. Some they receive on account of 
their youth, and as new atudeiita, as for example : 

1. QuasitaadogeniH — whiah excellent expression, used by the Huly Ghoat itself, 
men have shamefally abuHed. 

2. Sfonitti — perhaps from ufflpi. 
8. CrowiiUs— as if, likejoiiiigor 

the bill. 
4. Uoaticoch, 
6, JU/fr.e^lc6s. 

e. Smhlipgi—^i iiaving only just left home, where they had been nvirriing infants, 
T. BacohavU — a name, as is well knoirn, applied to all not regiiturly deposed. 

8. lanacailfa^as not having got fur out into the world. By an abuse of theo- 
logical terms, it was also said that they were in ilatu innoceiUUe. 

9. Uidf-fapen—t. name given them at Rostock, meaning half-stadcnls. All stu- 
dents B-cre aneieiiUy termed papen, but at present this term haa become one of 
abuse, whicli the vulgar are accustomed to apply to students. 

10. Beani — applied to those not deposed. 

11. iMowrs— because they pretend to be students too soon, and try not to serve 
out all tlieir Fennnl year. 

12. Tapeaonm — for it was pretended that they were full of all manner of unelean- 
ness inside, and so they were given, or, Mtlier, forced to take all sorts of things. 

13. /Bipe)/i!5(i--becBHse they are not declared free from their obligations ; as 
opposed to the Ahaoluii. 

J4. Ileuse-pennali ; Aeuse-ffoMioi ; family-fons (s<fl?nm/ei3!')— these names are 
given to such ax are afraid of Pennalism, and stay long at home before going to 
tlie university. 



Meyfart (p. 126} relates how the student Arctinus, after leaving the gyiiinasiuni, 
went to the university. 

" He hastens to Atliens, arrives there, and fllmost before he has set his foot 
witiiin the gate, there meets hira that man-stealer, that gallowa-bird, and destined 
to be broken on the wheel Kuna Sawriissel.I a monstroHs abortion, who ought to 
bo driven from the earth and from the neighborhood of reasoning creatures. 

" Thiu beast, I say, recognized Aretinus, as he had formerly attended the prepar- 
atory schools with him ; and quickly he overclouds his wolfish visage with gloomy 
wrinkles, pricks np his ass's ears like I^ptian grnve-stnnes, stretches his heavy 
chops as many ells wide as an elephant, begins to stflro out of his eyea lilie a lion 
and to make tiger-claws of his hands, mutters a few words between his dog's icoth, 
curves angrily. He does not insult nor approach the young man, however, bitt 
nins after some of his like, and finds, by great misfortune, a filthy vitgabond nncl 
lewd talker, the vilest of all two or four footed beasts, the most eurxed and stink- 
ing boar of the mud. He ilnds him In a public drinking-house, having crammed 
his foul paunch, and not only wet himself with beer but bathed himself in it; nud 

•In tlie!«ltiTqB0l8astp.48, ofDulte AlbrechtofSaiony 1o[hsIInWersitynlJen»,ln 1924, 
Emails nteil us synonym or Fectial, Is ^«ue our present Fux? Compare an articlf enll- 
tlsa "How comes ReiaelM Fuslia Into tbo nniveraltics!" In the Academical Monthly, for 

1 0n PennnliSTn .nd Depiisitlon, eec "The AcBdemical Life or tlie acvenli^enth Cenlnry," by 
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stirrod liimself np, not to foollslineps, but to niging nnd ruvlng madness. Tlils fel- 
low Suwriisaal icforma that a young gentleman lias arrived, aiid those of the place 
muat ooQsidBr what is 1« be dona. Sawriisael has soareely addressed himaelf to 
this traitorous abjsB (who ought to b« decorated with n rope), when behold, ail 
the eaves of hell open, and the dai-ils inoiivnate poor forth from their throals noth- 
ing hut faarful blasphemies gainst God, terrific revilliigs of His name, sljanieful 
onrsas npon the holy saoramcnia, bo that I doubt wliethor eveii Eabsliakeh the 
Assyrian had attained to more than ashadon of their resldeasuBss. 

" Tliey hold a cooaiiltatioH, and the resolution is adopted that the young geutle- 
mau {those who enaot it being very old gentlemen, not having the yellow off their 
bills jsf, or tlieir spittle wiped off) must be bravely stirred np, abased, and aub- 
.leoted to tribulation. What fiirther happens ! The time comes when these beasts 
lie down to rest, and tha watohman has proclaimed the tenth honr of the night. 
Bnt now these fellows get np— Sawrdssel, VollfVass, Eehliiig-Kvihe, Gnsaen Eulo. 
Geil-Spata * — and put their swords at their sides, in order to be able to enforce 
their deHigns, and get themselves to AretJnus' lodging. There they neigh liko 
horses, roar like lions, bleat like oaives, bellow like coivs, grnnb liko liogs, baa like 
sheep, hop about liko magpies, wood pecltara, and apes; a worae orew than the des- 
ert goblins of the wnstOB of Babylonia, of which the prophet speaks; more freakish 
than the Zihim and Ohim, stranger than osiriohes, more poisonous than dragons. 

" Meanwhile tliese mnd-birds asperse the name of Aretinns, break in his win- 
dows, and spit out thousands of shameful lies abont his honored parents. 

"After this they enter Aretinns' room, uninvited and unweleomed, sit down, 
snort aad blustar like eiooutionera who come into the torturo-ohaiaber and see the 
prisoners, ask for nothing, order every thing, and make Aretinns have beer and 
wine brought lu, and whatever else they fanoy. 

" Tliey send off also for a martyr-master and torturer, who comes to the feast, and 
onr pious Aretinns ha» to let himself be strnck, insulted (scolded is too niild a 
term), pounded, punched, thrown ahont, and ahnsed. 

'■ He is made to crawl under tha seats, make a fool of himself, snuff fha candle, 
carry rouud the liquor, pour ont, rinse the glasses, and do more than a slai'e's ser- 
vices. Neither is he safe at tlie lecture-room, church, oholr, or even at the altar, 
when he would receive tha beloved pledge of Jesus. For this devil's brood, to 
keep hiin faithful to his new obligations, stand close at his side, wink, beckon, laugh, 
and point with the finger at the good Aretinns, until the sacred services are over," 

r Halle, Dated 



We, Leopold, by the grace of God elected Emperor of the Eomans, always Au- 
gustus, and of Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonla, &c., 
King, Ai-ohdute of Austria, Buka of Burgundy, Brabant, Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
nlohi, Ac, Mfli^rave of Moravia, Duke of Luxemburg, and of Upper and Lower 
Silesia, Wirtemberg and Tecka, Prince of Sweden, Count of Hapsburg, Tyrol, la 
Forette, Kybnrg, and Gortz, Landgrave of Alsace, Marquis of the Holy Eomarf Em- 
pire, of Burgau, and of Upper and Lower Lusatia, Lord of the Marches of Sclavonia, 
Portns Naouls, Salines, &a., do grant and make known to all persons, by the tanor of 
these presents. Bince we were elevated, by the &vor and permis^on of the all-pow- 
erful God, to the high office of Uie imperial majesty, we have considered that the 
obligations ofourofBce do in an especial manner require as carefully to follow the ex- 
ample of our ancestors, tlie Roman emperors and kings (who, among the other cores 
of tlieir supreme power, have thought it especliilly worthy of their dignity to estab- 
lish, found, and strengthen the various academies, gymnasia, and universities in the 
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Holy Eoman Empire); that the study oftheliberalarta Hcd Boienpea, wliioh are appro- 
priate and iiecfiBsarj for the goverament and preserva^on of the common wealtli, may 
be oherlshed and incited by proper honors and rewards, and may by onr means 
be happily promoted. Wliereas, therefore, the Most Serene Frederic, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Dufce of Magdeburg, Stettin, roraernnia, and of the Casaubii, Burg- 
grave of Nuremburg, Prince of Halbarstadt, Mindo, and Carmina, Connt in Hohen- 
rallern, Arch-ChancellOT of the Holy Eoman Empire, Priace Elector, and our own 
most beloved relative, has hombly made linown to us, that having long considered 
in what manner he could confor upon hia faithful eubjocts some singular benefit 
whose ftviits should not ho of one age only, nor should redound to the benefit of 
cotemporarias alone, hut might endnre, and accrue to posterity, ho had Judged 
nothing so likely to conduce to the solid happiness of both governors and gov- 
erned, aa to hava opinions so directed that youth, especially those approaching 
malnrity, after having prosperously completed their preparatory studies in the 
lower schools, shall be carried through a bigher course of study, imbued with the 
best learning of every kind, and formed, as it were beneath the eyes and in the 
Bight of thwr parents, in eucli a training as, with the blessing of God, may make 
them useful to the republic. And whereas, among the means of atlMning this 
felidty, the first place is due lo those higher schools, which are, as it were, indis- 
pensable insHtnUons fertile receiving of youth from the introdnolory ones to more 
learned studios, shapiiig them by a superior course of diseipline, and at last taking 
them, as if from a full treasury, thoroughly fitted for undertaking the em ploy menla 
of ths republic. And whereas the aforesaid Most Serene Prince Elector hath 
desired of us, since he, almost alone, of all the princes of Lower Saxony, is not pos- 
sessed of such a most useful seminary, we should in our kindness dolgu lo grant 
him, as far as in us lieth, authority to establish such ahigh gymnasium or academy, 
in his oity of Halie, in the territory of the dokodom of Magdeburg, and subjaot to 
the Iloij Eoman Empire, which in point of privileges and immunities, shall be 
upon anaqnal footing with the other privileged universities of Germany, Italy, and 
France (saving nevertheless our authority, and saving also the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the smd Prince Elector, our petitioner, and of his successors), in which 
academy to be erected, the professors of eaoh several faculty may have power, after 
a previous rigorous examination, lo grant the titles of Doctor, Licentiate, Ma-ster, 
and Bachelor, to those worthy of and entitled to tliam; who, having been thus 
■ promoted, may use, enjoy, possess, and have the pleasure of (fouiere), aaeh and 
every the favors and privileges had by those of the same degrees in other uni- 
varsitiea ; and moreover, in which academy to be erected, the doctors and scholars, 
with the consent of the said Prince Elector and his suooeasors, may enact tbeir 

Chancellor (the dignity of Sector and Chanoellor remaining with the Prince 
Elector as founder, and with his successors), and other university officers ; and 
moreover, that the person holding the reotorate of the same nniversity shall pos- 
sess the dignity of coont palutuie, and that Ihe conferring of arras and insignia 
upon the several feeulties io be established in the univorsily may be as a fevor per- 
mitted to him, the Prince Elector, our petitioner. We, from the eingnUr and 
benignant affection which we entertiun toward the Most Serene Prince Elector oi" 
Brandenburg, have thought proper to grant (and do by these presents graciously 
grant), in reply to his pedlion, in manner following, for Ids pleasure, and do 
graciously eoncade to him, anthority to erect in the aforesaid city, subject lo us and 
to the Holy Eoman Empire, a higher gymasium or aoademy and university of all 
such laws, arts, and sciences, as are Bceustomed to be publicly set forth and taught 
in any gjmnosinm, university, or academy throughout all our dominions Mid those 
of the Holy Roman Empire, in such manner as we give and grunt the aforesaid 
power and privilege in these presents, with deliberation, from mature consultation 
13 
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thereon had, and of onr certain knowledge ; that is to sny, so that the said gjrnna- 
Bium, or academy, and nniversitj may be founded and erected by the said Most 
Serene Prince Elector at Ilalle (without uny prejudice, however, to neighlwriiiit 
univeraitiea) ; and when it shall have been erected, witii all the professors, doctors, 
and student! contained in it, and shall oontain a body of yonth cultiviiting the 
study of letters in it, and such other persona aa pertMn to it, it aliall poasess equal 
rights and dignities, and all immunities, privileges, liberties, honorit, and rraticliise.i 
as are used, enjoyed, possessed, and delighlad in by the other univeisities of Ger- 
many and their members. And we desire, and by the same our imperial authority 
do decree, that professors and fit parsons ma; be appointed b; the said Prince or 
by hla del^Bles, to profess {yrojfferi) in the said university, and to hold public 
lectures, disputations, and redtations (repelilionii), to propose argnmenCs for public 
dlscnssion, to interpret, comment, and expimn, and to do all scholastic acts, in the 
mode, manner, and order which is accuntomed in other universities. And if tha 
course of studj shall have been Buceessfiilly pursued, and shall be carried on fur- 
ther, and if a proper honor or grade of dignity shall be decided upon in acknowl- 
edgment of talent or good condxict, and such as rnay merit at any time the worthy 
reward of their labor, shall seek the same; we enact and ordain that atribanal of pro- 
fessors and doctors shall be formed, and that any who shall be judged worthy to 
receive the prize for their contest (the most St and excellent being selected), shall 
first submit to the observances to be conducted by such doctors and professors, 
according to the usual custom of other univeraitios, and to a rigorous and diligent 
preparatury exarninalion (the honesty of which we charge upon tlie consciences of 
the professors), and that those submitting themselves for examination, and causing 
themselves to tie presented to the university authorities by respectable and hon- 
orable persons, according to custom and to the statutes, may then bo admitted to 
the eiamination itself, and, the blessing of the Holy Spirit having been invoked, 
may be examined; and if fonnd and jndged fit and snfflcient, may be creab:id 
bachelors, or mastere, or licentiates, or doctors, according to the seience and learu- 
ingof each; and may receive the dignity theraof, and be invested with the same 
by tha imposition of the hat, the giving of the ring and the kiss, and may receive 
and have conferred upon them the usual ornaments and insignia of the sdd digni- 
ties; and that bachelors, masters, licentiates, or doctors created and to be created 
In the said university ought to and may, in all places and territories of the Holy 
Soman Empire, and in all other countries and places, freely do all acts of profes- 
sors, reading, leaching, interpreting, and commenting, which other professors, 
bachelors, raaatera, licentiates, and doctors created in other privileged universities 
may and ought to do by right or custom. 

Moreover, we receive the same university, to be erected as above by the aforesaid 
Most Serene Prince Elector in his duchy of Magdeburg, into the peculiar protcc- 
rion, safeguard, and patronage of ourselves and our successors, Eoman emperor* 
and kings ; and we ordMU and decree by these presente, that scholars who shall re- 
ceive any dignity or degree in the emd university may rejoice in and possess, and 
can and ought to nse, enjoy, rejoice in, and possess, all and singular the grants, 
honors, dignities, pre-eminences, immunities, privileges, franchises, concessions, 
ilivors, iudulgencCB, and all other things whatever, which the nniversiljes of 
Heidelberg, Tiibiagen, Cologne, logolstadt, Fribui?, Eostoek, Julia Helmstudt, 
Strasburg, and other privileged univerMties, and doctors, licentiates, maatcro, 
bachelors, and scholars in any one of the aforesaid faculties who are created to .or 
honored with any dignity or degree, rejoice in, use, enjoy, and possess, in any man- 
ner whatever, by custom or by law. Any privileges, indulgences, prerogatives, 
grants, statutes, ordinances, exemptions, or other things whatever to the contrary 
notwithstanding; all and singular of which, of our certain knowledge, deliberate 
purpose, and proper motion we repeal, and ordain to be repealed by this our char- 
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ter ; provided, nevertlieless, that neither profossora nor Btiideota shall therein teach of 

Beoretij or openly spread abroad, cither by writing or books, any thing sfflindaloiiB or 
contrary to good momls, or adverse to the Conatitutions of the Holy Eoman Empire. 

And we moreover do graciously conceda and bestow upon the Jootors 4nd 
Boholara, for the time being, of the- university to be erected, after the manner of 
other nnlversities, but with the previons consent hnJ of the sforeeaid Frederic, 
Priuoe Elector of Brondenbui^, and his sncessHOrs, the faeulty and power of enact- 
ing statutes, making ordinances, itnd of creating and appointing a f ro-Bector and 
Fro-Chimcellor (we having chosen that it should rest in the free will and good 
pleasure of the Prince Elector as founder, and of his successors, to reserve to 
themselves the dignity of Eector and Chancellor, or if, and h9 often as they shall 
choose, to grant to the university the free right, uaual in other universities, of 
electing a Eector and Chancellor), and such other offiiera as their pleasure oc 
necesBity may require. And that the aforesaid Most Serene Prince Elector of Bran- 
denburg and his sacceeaors may further esperienoe our gracious sentiments to- 
ward this erection and foundation, we huve, of the motion, knowledge, imd authority 
aforesiud, conferred, given, and bcatowad, and do by the tenor of these preaenls 
graciously confer, give and bestow, upon the Pro-Eector to be appointed or elected 
in the manner already prescribed, or who shall, in succession, at whatever ^time bo 
filling the office of Sector in the same university, the dignity of Count of tho 
Sacred Lateran Palaoa, and of our Ciesurcan Court and of the Imperial Consistory, 
and do graoiously aggregate him to and inscribe him vrith the number and.com- 
pany of the other counts palatine. 

Decreeing and ordering by this imperial edict, that &om this time forward suc- 
cessively, as long as and ivhile he shall fill the ofSoeof a^dPro-Kector, he may and 
shall use, enjoy, end rejoice in the privileges, grants, rights, immnnitiea, honors, ex- 
emptions, customs, and liberties below written, in manner as the other Counts of the 
Holy Lateran Palace have hitherto used and possessed the same, or do in any way 
use and possess them, by custom or by right. And first, that he may, throughout 
Ihe whole Eoman Empire, and in all counlrios and places, create and make notaries 
public, or aoribes and ordinary judges, and to give and grant auch office of notary, 
or scribe aud ordinary judge, b> all persom worthy, skillful, and fit for the place, 
and to invest any of them, by pen and pencaso, as the custom is ; provided, how- 
ever, that from such notaries public or scribes andkordinaiy judges created by him 
and from each of them, in the place and in the name of ourselves and of the Holy 
Empire, and as a pledge of fidelity to the Eoman Empire, he shall talie their corporal 
and proper oath, in this manner : That the; will be feithful to us and to the Holy 
Eoman Empire, and to all our successors, Goman emperors and klnga, legiti- 
mately succeeding, and will not enter into any design contemplating danger to us, 
but will faithfully defend and promote our good and our safety, and to the extent 
of their power prevent aud avert our damage. That, moreover, they will fairly, 
correctly, feithfully, and without any pretense, contrivance, falsehood, or &aud, 
write, read, draft, and dictate all instruments, public and private, last wills, codi- 
cils, testaments, all acta of judges, and all and singular such other things as it 
may be required from them, and any one of them, by obligation of the said offices, 
to draft or write, not regarding hatred, money, rewards, or other feelings or favors. 
And that tiiey will faithfnlly, according to the custom of their locality, read, dratt, 
and write all writings which tliey may be required to draw for public purposes, 
upon clean parchment, not upon erased documents or paper. That they will pro- 
mote, to the best of their ability, the causes of their guests (A/^spUaUum), and of 
those In distress ^ and bridges and public roads : that they will ^thfully retain in 
secrecy the testimony and worda of witnesses until they shall have been regularly 
published ; and shall well, fairly, and honestly do all and singular such things as 
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Bliallin nny way wlial«ver pertmn to tlio said offices, oitliar bjcnstora or isiw. And 
that such notariea publio or scribea and ordinary judges to be crsated by him may, 
tbrougliout the whole Koman Empire, and in all other placeE) wlialever, draw, 
wrlt8, and publish contracts, acts of judges, instrumenlfl and hiBt wills ; supply 
attestations (deereta), and authorizationB in all coDtracts requiring any such thing, 
and do, puhliah, and exercise all other things which pertMn and are known to 
belong to the office of public notary or Bcribo and ordinary judge. Deereeing 
that all instruments and writings made by such soribes, notaries public, or ordi- 
nary judges shall have full fiuth in court and elsewhere ; all constitutions, statutes, 
and other things making to the contrary, notwithstanding. In like manner, by 
our Biud imperial authority, we grant to the aforesdd Pro-Rector, or person who 
shall be filling the office of Eector, that he may have power and authority to make, 
create, and invest as poets laureate, persons fit tlierefor and excelling in the poeti- 
cal bcultr, by the imposition of the laurel and the giving of a ring ; which poets 
laureiite so created and invested by the eame, may have power and authority in all 
cities, communiUes, nnlverslties, colleges, and schools, of all places and countries 
of the Holy Boman Empire, and everywhere, freely and witliout any impediment 
or contradiction, to read, instruct (repeJere), write, dispute. Interpret, and comment 
in the sdence of the said poetical art, and to do and exeraiee all other poetical acts 
which other poets and persons adorned with the poetical laurel hare boen, aoens- 
tomed to do and eserciee, and to use, enjoy, possess, and rejoice in all and singu- 
lar the ornaments, insignia, privileges, pren^atives, exemptions, liberties, conees- 
pionSf honors, pre-eminences, &v<irs, and indulgences, which otlier poets laureate, 
appointed in whatever places end academics, rejoice in, etijoy, and use, either by 
cnstom or law. And, moreover, we grant and bestow upon the aforesad Pro-Beo- 
tor full power to legitimate natural children, bastards, children of prostitutes and 
conoubiues, and incestuous children in marriage or without it ; and all otiiers, al- 
though intents, imd whether present or absent, begotten or to bo begotten from 
Illicit or damnable intercourse, whether mascnliuB or feminine, by whatever name 
called, whether other le^ljmate eliildren exist or not, and without their consent 
having been eought for (iij rfiam aliter «on requmtiaj, and whether their parents 
beUving or dead (the children of illustrious princes, counts, and barons being 
nevertheless excepted), to restore to them and any one of them, all and singular, 
legitimate rights, entirely to take away all stain from their birth, by restoring and 
habilitating them in all and singular their rights of succesalon and inheritance of 
paternal and maternal possessions, even from intestate relatives by both father and 
mother, and in all legitimab] honors, dignities, and private i^reements, either by 
contract or by last will, or in any other manner whatever, whether in court or 
without, precisely as if they had been begotten in legitimate matrimony, all objec- 
tions from illegitimate birth being completely quieted. And that such legitima- 
tion of them so made by him as above, shall be had imd held to be done with 
enljre right and lawflilneas, not otherwise than if it had taken place with alt the 
legal forms, the defect of which we will and intend to be specially supplied by im- 
perial authority (so nevertheless, that such legiljmations shall not prejudice legitj- 
mate and natural heirs and children); so that those eo legitimated, a^r having 
been legitimated, shall be, and shall be held to be, and may be named, and can and 
ought to be named, in all places, as if legitimate and legitimately bom of the house, 
ftmily, and descent of their parents, and have power and authority to bear and 
carry the arms and insignia of such parents; and, moreover, that they be made 
noWe, if their parents were noble, certain laws notwithstanding, which provide 
that natural children, bastards, children of prostitutes and concubines, and Inces- 
tuous ebildren, whether In marriage or without it, and all others begotten or to be 
begotten of Illegal or damnable intercourse, cannot and ought not to be legitimated 
while natural legitimate children are living, or without the wish and consent ol 
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the Dataml and legitimate diildren, or pateiDa! relatives, or of the lords of the Sef; 
and especially (he Hovels, " Bba nataral cAildrea may be en/rancMstd," pasiim ^ 
and Liber Feudonttrt, ^^ If fhere be a cmtroiyersy bsitBeeti the I<trd <wtd fatfntal rda~ 
ti/ms about o Jiffi"i and Code, title JniemMi, 8, " Qf the etaancifalABa of chUdrea ;"% 
and other similar providons, whieii laws, and eaeli of them, we ordain to ba ei- 
presaly and inteQIioaally repealed ; and notwithstanding tho provisions of oon- 
traeEs aforesaid, and of the last wills of deceased persons, and other Iaw4, arid their 
enaotmects and customs, sllhough they are snoh as reqnira to be reoitod or of 
which special mention ought here to be made ; which, in abrogation of, and intend- 
ing to abrogate them, in this present Daae at least, we do of our aertain knowledge 
and the plenitude of oar imperial power, totally repeal and will to be repcsled. 

And, moreover, we give and grant to the afbresaid Fro-Eeolor, or person filling 
the office of the Kectorate, power and authority to appoint guardians and curators, 
and to remove the same, for legitimate snbeisting causes ; to reatore infamous par- 
BonB, whether by low or Ihet, to good fame, and to purify them from evory sign of 
infamy, whether inflicted or to be infiietcd, ho that thereafter they shall be held 
fit and proper persona for all and every tranaaotion, and may be prouioteci to digni- 
ties ; also to adopt children, young o d 1 1 t m ke, constitute, and ordain 
them anoh ; alao to emancipate chill I m t d to be legitimated, anil 
adoptive; and to consent to the adopt d an p lion of all and singular, 
both of infants and adalts ; and to dCLlar th ppl ting it to he of full age, 
and to give their authorization and d Ih t ff t; also to manumit eer- 
vanta, and in liko manner to give the th nza d decree for any mannmis- 
Bion,eitherwithorwithouttheuBeoftl ffi 1 d and to alienations hy minors, 
and transaclJODs by those not entVa I \{ im nte m); and to reatore to their 
rights minors, oh urchea, and eommunitiea injured, the other party having firat been 
summoned for that purpose, and to grant to them or either of them full restitu- 
tion, tho legal order of proceeding being always preserved. 

Lastly, we grant and bestow upon the aforementioned Moat Serene Prince Eleo- 
tor of Brandenburg free authority and power of conferring peculiar arms and insig- 
nia upon each of the fliculties to be established in said university, which they shall 
have power and authority to use whenever necessary, or at their pleasure, in pub- 
lic writinga, edicts, ordinanees, and other acta, in place of a aeal ; saving, neverthe- 
lese, as to all the foregoing, our Cffiaarean authority, tho supreme jurisdiction and 
all the authority of the founder himaolf and his suooeasors, and the rights of all 
other persons whatever. 

Let no man, therefore, of whatever stale, rank, order, dignity, or pre-eminenea, 
infringe upon the grants and powers of our concesaion, erection, confirmation, in- 
dulgence, protection, oountahip palatine, and other our privileges above inserted, 
or with rush daring make opposition to thera, or violate them In any manner. And 

without power or remission, both the heaviest indignation of ourselves and of the 
Holy Empire, and a fine of fifty marks of pure gold for each offense ; of whioh we 
decree that one- half shall go to the Imperial flsc — that is, to our treasnry—and tho 
remainder to tho aforesaid Most Serene Prince Elector of Brandenburg and to his 
Bucceasors. In testimony whereof these letters are subscribed with our hand and 
attested by the attachment of our Ciesarean seal. Qiven at our City of Vienna, on 
the nineteenth day of October, in the year one thousand Bin hundred and ninety- 
three, and of our reign over the Roman Empire the thirty-sisth, over Hungary tho 
iJiirtj-ninth, over Bohemia the thirty-eighth. Lkopold. 

• SoveTa, 8B, pastim ; see Corpus Jiirie CMlit. ed. by Kriegel and otLers, 3 vols, royal 
Svo.. Lei;«lc. ISSG, vol. lit p. 89T, it aeq. , 

ti:.ib.Fend., 11, 26,S 11; ib„ vol iii. p. 660. ( Cod., vlil, 49, 5 ; lb., voU IL p. 559. 
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IV. ESSAYS OX ACADEMICAL SL'BJECIS. 



L Lectukhs. DiALOoic Ins 

The talented Theremin wrote on the uoiversitiea in 1836. He dis- 
cussed, principally, their defects and faults ; and believed ttat many, 
if not most of them, wonid be remedied by one universal cure ; namely, 
the disuse of the received mode of instruction, and the introduction of 
the dialogic fona instead of tJie monological one of the usual lectures. 

This theory indicates a pseudo-genius, who would know every thing 
better tlian others, hut knows nothing well. 

The defects of many lectures are plainly to be seen, and have often 
been attacked. Professors have been pointed out who have read the 
same manuscript for a series of years, or rather chanted, in a weari- 
some monotone, from them ; and students who stolidly wrote down 
the matter thus delivered ; and it has been asked, " What is the use of 
these notes since the invention of printing? If the professor's manu- 
sciipt is wortli so much, let him print it," 

To read the same manuscript year after year would seem entirely 
inadmissible; and, in fact, is, as a rule. But there are exceptions 
which must not he overlooked; especially that where a master of style 
has worked up his mannscript with artistic care, to a degree of excel- 
lence as high as he can reach, and feels that any alteration must he 
not for the better, but for the worse. If such a speaker even adds no 
remarks to the written matter, the rule vox viva docet (it is the living 
voice that teaches), is still true of his mere reading. His tone, his ac- 
cent, even his gestures, enliven his words, and each hearer feels that 
the speaker is addressing him. If the manuscript were printed, read- 
ing in silence, to one's self, could not entirely fill the place of the viva 
vox. This is a case which has happened, though veiy seldom ; and it 
occupies a middle place between oral teaching and writing books. 

But it is clear, at least, that the practice of repeatedly reading the 
same manuscript should not be unqualifiedly condemned, especially 
where the professor has labored continually, thoughtfully, and fruitfully 
in his department; and when, in consequence, his lectures, though al- 
ways on the same basis of substance, are a stem which every spring 
puts out new leaves and blossoms. 

The teacher who prepares his notes with quiet but thoughtful and 
careful iudustry, in the silence of his study, is altogether to be prefer- 
red to the pseudo-genius, who dares to enter the desk substantially 
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altogether unprepared beca se he u en 1 to g vo 1 elt n\ to the 
inspii'ation of his gen u Su h pretendedlj nsp ed i nj ov aa o do 
not, it is true, want for words hut the r ords are dest tute ot all s b 
stance — of any act al t utli 

Of different character was one young man who t ust d h he t 
most confidence, to the field of kiiowled£,e wh cl 1 y q te at 1 con 
mand. He had often ndculei the professors nol«s and p oj ed o 
have nothing but an ent rel} free lectu e TJi on h s fiist dppea i «, 
in the lecturer's de k, he spoke for the first q a ter of an ho th 

confidence, rapidity and freedom for the second h lei ery n 

spite of himself moderate, slow, and hesitatmg; and when the third 
quarter commenced, he was forced to go into bankruptcy. Saying, 
with great mortification, "Gentlemen, my materials have escaped me," 
he closed. 

Even a most distinguished teacher, who is completely at home with 
his subject, will not enter the desk entirely unprepared — without hav- 
ing previonaly prepared his lecture with care. And it is, of course, 
mtich more necessary with teachers not so accomplished, young ones 
especially, even if they do not prepare their lecture as carefully as if 
for the press, at least to write out a more or less full skeleton arrange- 
ment. They are, otherwise, in danger of embarrasMaent or repetition. 

Lectures differ with regard to taking notes of them, especially iu 
this : that some instructors are accustomed to use short distinct sen- 
tences of a compendious nature, which tley give as themes to be ex- 
panded; while others speak in a more flowing style, leavijig the 
hearer to seize and write down whatever he can. 

To discuss the latter practice first : — It is not an easy matter to 
take satisfactory notes of such a lecture. All who ai'e not sufficiently 
skilled in short-hand to take down every word — an accomplishment 
necessarily rare — must use no small intellectual enertion in an extem- 
pore condensation of what is said, and the selection, on the spot, of the 
most important matter. Such note-taking certainly can not be charged 
with being merely mechanical work ; it is rather to be feared that it 
requires too much from the audience. It is only necessary to com- 
pare different notes of one lecture, to see what great differences there 
are as to capacity for doing this woo'k. Many such notes show such a 
lack of it, and so much misnnderstanding, aa might well drive the in- 
structor to the practice of formal dictation. 

If the instructor has carefully and advisedly placed the more im- 
portant portions of his lecture in precise and clear statements, which 
concentrate in themselves many facts and much thought, he must, 
naturally, desire that liis hearers shall understand this, and shall, ac- 
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covdingly, take down these propositions accurately, in orilei' that they 
may afterward be possessed of no analytic compend whick will servo 
to recall the course of the discussion to their minds, and to enable 
them to reproduce it. Hearers who do not take down such stateraenfi, 
show faulty indifferenoe and lack of intelligence,* 

To determine the qualities of a good lecture is difficult, because 
different subjects require to be taught in different ways, and particu- 
larly because instructors proceed, and must proceed, according to their 
individual endowments, in the most various modes. How different, 
foi instance, were the lectures of Werner, Steffens, and F. A. Wolf, 
though each was a master in his own style. Werner's lectures on 
mineralogy and geognosy were confined within the limits of experience. 
He spoke calmly, intelligibly, and instructively; his pupil, Steffens, 
on the contrary, with winged enthusiasm. Empirical facta served the 
latter only for the building-stones of the architectonic structure of his 
inner natural history of the earth. He hurried his hearers along with 
him ; and without having the exclusive purpose of communicating to 
theia empirical facts, he awoke in liem a desire for the acquirement of 
them. Woli; again, taught in a manner still very different. A 
thoroughly learned, acute, and enthusiastic scholar in the ancients, 
elements, seemingly the most repugnant, were united in him, — learn- 
ing, enthusiastic love, keen ci'iticism ; and these traits, together, made 
his lectures, in the highest degree, at once attractive and instructive. 
Thus might be dcsciibed many teachers, who each taught in a masterly 
manner, but each in a style quite peculiar to himself. 

The gifts of a teacher are often measured by his acceptability to the 
students. Such a rule is, however, not correct ; for a competent judge 
must be able to pass both upon the substance of a lecture, and its style 
and delivery. But pupils who sit at the feet of a teacher can not, 
generally, have any well-founded opinion as to whether he is thorough 
in his department, and therefore entitled to full confidence. And ac- 
cordingly, it is frequently and lamentably the ease, that empty, ignorant 
declaimers give most satisfaction, while the quiet delivery of the most 
profound professors is found weailsome.f This complaint, in particu- 
lar, is often made of the latter, that they do not stimulate their hearers. 
But is it the sole fault of the teacher that his discourse does not stimu- 
late ; and are not the hearers themselves often to blame, as iackincr in 

•A tompendfum might ail tbe place of this dlotatlon ; gnd would, fndeed, gradu-lly procMd 
InBtrnotor, who h»s other purpoKS th»n to do imere "(Orwiirdlng business," no less Irtsoiae 
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inteilect and receptivity ! * F. A. Wolf says, in academical discourses, 
that Le requires of the professor to teach the truth, and this not in the 
manner of an actor, but in a style adapted to his subject and his 
audience. Then, addressing the students, he adds : " Of you it is re- 
quired tiiat you have your ears open to the lectures."! 

I will here add a remark on the maxim " Vox vivA docet." The 
proverb Bocendo discimus, "Teaching teaches us," has reference to the 
reaction of his occupation upon the teacher. But this means not only 
that the knowledge of the industrious teacher increases by his occupa- 
tion, hut has a second and deeper meaning. 

For, if an oral address makes a much more profound impression 
upon an audience than mere quiet reading, he, on the other hand, who 
merely wi'ites books for a public entirely unknown to him, fails entirely 
of that inspiriting influence which comes to the speaker from a circle 
of dear and attentive hearers. How grest this is, is indicated by a re- 
mark of F. A. Wolf, who says, " I have long been accustomed to the 
pleasant stimulus which comes from the development, eye to eye, 
of my thoughts before an attentive audience, and from the vivid re- 
action which is so easily felt from it by the teacher; and this awakens 
an inspiriting voice within me, every day and eveiy hour, which is as 
qnickly silenced by the seat before the empty wall and the insensible 
paper," 

To return from this digression — I would refer particularly to lec- 
tures in some real studies, in which the teachers must require the stu- 
dents to have not only their ears but their eyes opeu. How great a 
defect often exists in this particular, I ha^e already observed iu the 
chapter on instruction in natural science Many are far more attracted 
by quite unreal words, by chatter about things, than by the things 
themselves. Suppose a picture, by Kaphael, to hang on one wall, and 
some declaimer to stand opposite, who deliveis, in poetical prose, a high- 
flown oration upon the picture — would not most of any audience turn 
their backs to the picture and ^ve their whole attention to the de- 
claimer 1 So entirely is it the practice to learn by words only, and to 
make no use of the eyes. 

This brings me back to the beginning of my discussion ; to the 
comparison of the methods ,of teaching by lectures and by dialogue. 



•xigitur vt ad jimcu autltlloati ifgirati) atira," What he means by aar/a 
oollwr «t hie sdilrwees, dellverca >t Ihe opening ot hts seniinary, tn 1TS7, vtz. ; 
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It 5 '; iHi en !\ e i at nlien the number ot tl e 'ii 1 t, ih gie^t 
thit thp latter la mpossible that Sivigny could not \iv,e used it on 
the pandects w th h s ludience ot three hunireJ or Neander on 
churcit h story with the hundrels ot his asile from tl e tJCt that it is 
a meth d not adapted to these studies 

B t It IS equally crtitn that the mode h\ lectures will not instruct 
in empi ital m nentlogy botany zoology &c where distinct bodily 
vision IS leqaisite or at least where the pup 1 must recenc piactical 
insfructon at the sime time ^s in the case of apflied hemistry 
Many of her real stuJies are in the same c^tegon «hoh haie even 
now long leen taught only id pnvite seminar es and courses of Ics 
sons 15 tie catalogups show '^uch are the studies which snch pii 
■\ate seminaries for exegesis homiletics i-iteehet cs dogmatic hi'.torv, 
and philoscphy cffei to teach Stulenf; in thpse escipetron the pas 
sivity which 18 necessar} at a leetu e The teacher de Is with them 
not IS one man but directs himselt t each one and e* ery one whether 
orally or in writing, must give a«tive co-operation, and apply and learn 
to use his faculties, under tlie direction of the teacher. 

This clearly presents the conti-ast between instruction by lectures 
and by dialogue. 

But suppose the case that where a sludy — as mineralogy — abso- 
lutely requires the dialogic method, the audieuce is so numerous as to 
make it quite impossible for the teacher to din,ct his attention to each 
individual, and to instruct him alone, what is to be done? I know no 
better plan than, where possible, to subdmde the number, and instruct 
each section separately It is more profitable, where forty persons 
attend a course of six: lesions, to instruct eich half of them during 
three lesson^ than to instruct them all together during six,* 

But how frequently are mineralogy and other studies taught from 
the chair to hundreds ! It is, at the same time, admitted that, without 
examining the stones themselves, the completest descriptions of them 
are altogether useless, and that those who have not seen the stones 
themselves, can not represent them in their minds. This defect it has 
been soughf to remedy by sufficiently awkward means. Oue exhibits 
his specimens from the desk only, even to his most distant hearers; 
although even the nearest can get no satisfactory idea of them. Nor 
is any fixed idea of them obtained by another method, of passing the 
specimens before the painfully stating eyes of the students, in cases, on 
a table, like a shadow on the wall. By these means the pupils re- 
ceive only words ; and do not become acquainted with the things 
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themselves Thej reman in reil :gnoriini,e unless ihej altciniil 
are able to eitamme thoroughly mmprakgn^l collections 

In con luaion one s'^it advantige should be mentioned whict the 
dialogic uietliod hiS o\er that W lectuiea nimely that it enahlc? tie 
teacher to obtain a perstnal acquaintance with the students and thus 
to put hiuTielf on fnendlj terms v, th them It is in untomf rt^ble 
tiling to lecture, year aftei jear to m auiieiico of strangers uen if 
Wolf is right in sayinff e\en the silent students before us htve a re 
active influence on their teorher* One often wishes to aiy to iho 
silent heaipr> Speik, thit I may sn jt i 

11. ExjUINATlOBa. 

F. A. Vi ilf, in ^Ti acadfimicd aidresf, opposed tbe Greek mode of 
teaching, by dialogue, -mi ad\oc<ited the method by lectures. In 
order that the stuJenU might to "ome extent, enjoy the advantages of 
the ancient method there should be, he said, examinations and dispu- 
tations; and he Kdded, "Do not be afraid of these terms; such exer- 
cises will be of great service to you.'' 

Where Wolf, sixty years ago, told the students not to be afraid, it 
would now almost be necessary to say it to the professoi'a, if they were 
about to advocate Wolfs views on examinations, in order that they 
might not be discouraged by the nnmerous opponents of all examina- 
tions whatever. 

We will adhere, in what relates to academical laws, to the principle 
that no law which is made with reference to the bad shall stand in the 
way of the good. 

Many claim that this is the case with all examinations established 
by law ; and that they should, therefore, all be discontinued. 

But should this be so in all cases? Are there not occasions when 
examinations are quite Indispensable? We reply, yes: there are such 
cases. Examinations of stipendiaries may be an example. The founders 
of charities for the support of such persons usually require strictly that 
their funds shall be given only to students, industrious, and of unblem- 
ished character. The professors are to decifle wheth^ they are of 
unblemished character, and industrious. But how can they judge of 
the diligence of their hearers, especially when the latter are numerous ; 
and when, besides, as is frequently the case, they are so near-sighted 
that they cannot recognize the students, except those who sit nearest 
the desk ? 

• It mast he rcmcmbEtea here, that Wolf, psrlly throngh hta seminary, and psrti)' nllicrwiae. 
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Mere corporeal presence doea cot decide the question. A certain 
profeesor observed that one of his pupJIa was iDvarlably pieseut ; but 
alao obaerved, very plainly, that he always occupied himself in reading 
one book, which its uniform indicated to have come from a circulating 
library. 

A Prussian ministerial circular, of 13th January, 1835, requires that 
instructors, in giving certificates, should act with the stiictest care and 
conscientiousness ; and recommends them t« be observant of their hear- 
ers, " in order that they may be enabled to say, with certainty, whether 
individuals have attfiiided their lectures diligently or not," And, it 

Jd ' '1! be weli for all those whom the number of their hearers, 
th r-sightedness, prevents from sufficiently close observation 

f II t t ust to some older and proper student from among tbem, 
t! b jf a beadle or assistant, for the maintenance of punctual 

tt da So it is not to be the professors, but their assistants, 

h to ve the certificates; and what sort of students would sub- 

mit to that sort of man^ementj Another circular, of 29th June, 
1827, recommends to imitate one instructor who, " in order to judge 
better of the diligence of his hearers, sent round, at unexpected tijnes 
during his lectures, a list, which those students present were to sign."f 
I have known this experiment to be tried; but those present were ac- 
customed to enter their absent fiienda ; so that once, the name of an 
absent one was inadvertently ent I w' bj two f h' fri d In 
another list were entered such na n«a as Plat An t tl &, 

Such modes of asceilaining tldln fha ngad 

miasible and unsuitable, the que t n rs H w hall th p f rs 

arrive at a reliable judgment up n 1 at d 1 ^ n nd p t 1 ly n 

the point supposed, namely, th m nts a f t tpeday 

allowances i 

The answer is, — Unless thej w !d d la e tl m 1 qu t m 
proper pei-sons to give certificat totpda tlj tthn 

selves, exargine them. Only slptis a e pti u a 
dialogic mode of teaching; for tl 1 n d f m k g a [ al 
examination of their beareri?, sine tl m tl d I tin 

them, and thus gain a thorough acquaintance with them. The bene- 
fit, however, of subjecting these students to an examination, consists in 
this: that their grade can be certified to, not merely by the instructor 
whose lectures they have attended, but by all professors assisting at the 
eiamiaation.I 



tlb.ll p. 20 
of M May, 1&35, for the Bonn Seminary, for . 
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That idle studects, with el 1 Id bjeet to the exam- 

inations for stipends, is natu 1 d d n t t bl ua. Wc attacli 
more weight to the views of t! bett f 11 Ih se, as they have 

often informed me, are quite t fi d th h jl n They readily see 
that, in competing with ign t p f th ie stipends, they 

have a material advantage i th t wh h enables them to 

prove themselves worthy of p f 

I wish it were not to be sa 1 th t h se 1 d 3e in (he matter 
of these stipends mate Jittl q b t J m al testimonials; 

the motives which decide th sel q t 1 ff ent." Although 

this charge may be true of many, it certainly is 'not universally so, I, 
myself, have known one excellent man, who had an important influ- 
ence in deciding the appropriation of many stipends by cities, and 
who was exceedingly conscientious therein. He complained bitterly, 
to me, that so httle reliance could be placed on many of the academi- 
cal testimonials, in forming his decision.* 

This charge of disregard to such testimonials must be entirely with- 
drawn. Others must answer for their own actions in reference to the 
matter of such stipendiaries, and we professors for our own; and we 
must act according to the best of our knowledge and belief, without 
regard to consequences, "We are especially bound to appropriate snch 
support, as far as we can, to the better class of students. It must, 
naturally, pain us to see immoral and idle students wasting the stipends 
which onr pious predecessors intended for useful purposes, while the 
most industrious ones are destitute of means of support, and can, with 
difficulty, get through their studies. But how distressing must it be, 
when we have to accuse ourselves of having been, by careless and un- 
coriscientiously given testimonials, the cause of such miserable in- 
justice ! 

What has thus been said of the examination of stipendiaries, applies 
to all cases where conscientious academical testimonials are required ; 

BClentes, ens, "=" f"' » eertlfimtfl for a ms oiber of the scminiry, " no special estuninstion Is 

(Kocb, il. p. 6!D.) 
• AatndenUpplted tomeftir s cerHflcsU wiUi reference to s eHpenil, wiUiont having heen 

»nifnatli>ii. But on befng miae to Btand in exsminBtion In mMhcmatLial gcographj, it ep- 
peared tint he tnew nothing at all iibont Copernions. Suppose I liad given him, on his isaur- 

lnuer Ph..uld Qneation him on the same aulject, what mnat he Ijiint of mo, on discovering his 
eicHKive ignoranw? Undonhtedly that I give leallmoniaAa moat anconscientfously, and that 

true, in our esamlnatlon of such students; but sncti error ta human, eseosablf, and no blemish 
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scarcely 






and of the absolute necessity of those examinations there 
to be a doubt among honest men. 

As to other exaini nations, where tiis necessity ia n 
opinions difi'er. 

Although, as has been said, th b tte ]is f students are in favor 
of the stipendiary examinations, tl j J heniselves somewhat 

annoyed by other ones. Yet th y all w that they are, by means of 



them, obliged to a useful review f th 
deute, who must, at their 



that tw 



Toang medical stu- 
, stand an examina- 
onlytbeexpectation 



tion in mineralogy, have confessed to 

of this ejiamination which kept tl n: 

during the first weeks of the cou th p sa d 

of it, however, they found that m g 

commencenieut may probably b ffi m to 

beginners who have no fcnowled h T 

perseverance, however, they said as wird th 

became interested in the study, fid p p h 

mathematical beauty of the crys Fmthp dhp U 

their study without any reference h m m 

Thus the examinations have ^11 b 

class of students, who might seem d wh h 

stimulus; it is admitted that th ^ 

such exterior incitements. "Wit g \y^ 

quired whether the examinations 
it is an industry of the right kind 

Laws, it is true, can not make men industrious ; but this is no 
reason why we should become anarchists. If idle persons are con- 
strained to labor, it may, in time, become agreeable to them ; but with- 
out constraint they will neglect it entirely. 

Still, objections are made against all academical exaniin;itioi!s of 
every kind. 

1. F. A. Wolf said, "Tliey study ill who study for examinations; 
well, who study for themselves, and for life." When our objectora 
cil« this remaik, they should also consider that Wolf also said, that 
examinations will " be of valuable service" to the students. The former 
observation was evidently aimed at those low-minded students who, 
without any love of learning, busy themselves with it only so far as is 
absolutely necessary in order to pass a decent examination. 

What well-intentioned stadeot would, in that sense, " study for ex- 
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aminations !" But lie miglit, however, be influenced in reppect to Lis 
s'.udies, by a judiciously ordered future examination, tbus fiir : tliiit, by 
a proper Ecloetion and limitation of subjects for examination, they 
would direct him to an appropi-iate choice of studies. An expectation 
of a fature examinaiion would also be needful to lead liim to a pre- 
paratory aelfexamination as to wliat he knows with certainty, and 
■what not ; in order that, by moans of the self-knowledge thus acquired, 
he may endeavor to fill up deficieucics in his knowledge, and elucidite 
what is obscure. 

Capable esaininera will also, in most coses, easily distingui li be 
tween candidates who have labored with genuine love of le iruuig an i 
have made their stiidifs actually their own, have intelli,t.tu illj &°sisai 
lated them, and such as have merely huag themselves about with all 
manaer of materials ; have laid in matter ia the vestibule of their 
memorv, to be dii^pliiyed on occasion of the examination, and afterward 
thrown contemptuously away. 

Nor can we partake in the apprehension that an ill berai character 
will be impressed on all the students by the examinations A nature 
which is illiberal and vulgar will romaln so, examined or not, and one 
which is liberal and noble cnn not he demoralized or vulgarized by all 
the esaminations in the world, 

2, A second charge against the fxaminations, related to the former, 
seems to touch the honor of the students. Examinations, it is said, are 
for schools, — for boys, who are unable to control themselves, and require 
tha.guidance and stimulus of tuachew. Students are emancipated from 
sucii control; to examine them is to treat them like school-hoys. Such 
a pretense pevtwns especially to students who are glad to shelter their 
idleness under the noble patronage of freedom and honor. 

It seems to be forgotten that examinations are nsed before the peiiod 
of student-life, and after it too : namely, the state examinations. Why 
should examinations be dishonorable to students, as putting them in 
the place of boys, and he no dishonor to candidates for public offices ( 
It is also overlooked, that school examinations are shaped, both as to 
fonn and subjects, according to the character of the school, and aca- 
ileiiiical ones according to that of the univei-sity; and also that the 
term examination includes two very different ideas. No university ex- 
aminer will treat the students like gyranasiasts ; yet he may justly 
reiiuire that their attainments shall not be at, or under, the level of 
those of the gymnasium ; so that he may have to ask some questions 
such as would be prominent, however, only at a school examination. 

It may, perhaps, be imagined, that since T thus defend the esamina- 
tions, and seek to refute so many objections to them, I am blind 
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Rgainsttham y f Its 1 ] telwtlitl II t 

from the case III U myifsahpf Itty 

yeaia, hiid ab] ppttytob aj td liL 

fiiults anil evil Lt tn Ua t tthm 

1. While many persons are lately opposmg all exam nat ona of ny 
kind, ollicra can not have enough of them ; and won 1 ly the m a 
oblige ail students to the most industrious labor. At Ma nz 1 s u 
dents aie examined every week. At this place, e en the sa ne s u 
dents were, heretofore, examined every half-year, ia t o e a n s 
near together, — one for their general progress, and one f r s p n ay 
allowances. It is evident how superfluous, and e n h u: ha 
practice must be. 

2. It ia an evil, especially in the larger univei'sit e- th t the n I r 
of candidates is very great, so that the time which can be le o ed to 
each must ba made very brief. How can it be poss hi a k nianj o 
discover in ten minutes whether a candidate is we 1 acqua nt d v h a 
study or not? But this, though certainly an evil, is not so great a 
one as it might, at first sight, appear. 

Suppose a candidate is to be examined in three departments, and 
that an average of eight minutes ' pi y d n I h will be ex- 
aminod twenty-four minutes in all 4 y wh bs the exami- 

nation attuutively, and observes j I ly h h cter of the 

candidate's answers, and how h I I w I d fii 1 q estions, can 
form au opinion, veij soon, onl p y dmd f tudy. The 
e^.iminer can, moreover, abridg h p d bj selecting ques- 
tions which, without lequiring too much from the candidate, shall yet 
he real expei imenta crveis, and such that scarcely any further ones need 
be put to one who answers them clcju'ly and correctly.* 

But the evil arismg from a large number of candidates may chiefly 
be remedied by this: that all who have been instructed in the dia- 
logic metliod, in Eemioaries or otherwise, being as well understood 
as if already examined, need very little further examination, or none at 
all, as has already been observed in relation to stipendiary ex- 
aminations. 

3. It is charged that a large share of the examiners lack the requi- 
site skill in examining. Some, it is said, are not satisfied witli any 
answer which is not given precisely according to theii' own pieconeep- 
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tions; and are unable to enter into any stiitement made from another 
point of view, and justly to judge of it. Others limit themselves to 
some fixed question, and adhere pitilessly to it, though they may 
see that the candidate is not at home on the subject ; instead of seek- 
ing to find out, by other questions, whether he is not better acquainted 
with a second or third subject, &c. Others, again, fail in this : that 
they give the candidates no opportunity to answer the questions wliich 
they put to them, bnt answer them themselves ; thus, of course, not 
being able to have any opinion about the candidate, and yet delivering 
one upon him ; and so on,* 

4. It is said that the result of the examinations is uncertain, because 
candidates are so different ; some of them being entirely at their ease 
during the examination, and answering questions with entire presence 
of mind, while the timid and bashful often lose their presence of mind 
so entirely as not to he able to reply to the -lightest question , while, 
notwithstanding', they are often much mure capable thin buch ready 
antwerers Must not this cause erroneous vid unjust estimates ' 

E\ils resulting Irom ineapai,it} of examiners and bashfulness of 
candidates will he remedied by v.n ten exanimations But if the 
examiners have even a moderate knon ledge of their duties, they will 
be able to reassure the timid, and not to o\er estimate readiness In 
any eient a better estimate of the cindidates can he made by an oral 
examinat on, as to whether thej are in in error or on the nght traclc, 
and to ascertam whether their minds iie in active opeiation or then 
modes of thought are unwieldy But, if a Tuitten examination is the 
only one used, oral conversation with the candidates upon their work, 
when done, is stiil very necessary, for more than one reason. 

It is very usual to give three marks at examinations : distinguished, 
good, and bad. These are not sufficient, and often leave the examiners 
in a perplexing situation. They will give the first only in the most 
remaikahle cases of excellence, and the last only in the very worst 
cases. Thus, the intermediate mark is that most frequently given, and 
to candidates of very different attainments ; some near to one of the 
extremes, and some to the other. The use of five marks would remove 
this unfair equalization. 

• Meinora, lii hla wort on tlie Qeonin tJnlYerBitias. maSM chnrgfB sgaicst the oxaminatlone, 
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Compulsory lectures liave been opposed from all quai'tei-s, and, in 
general, wiih great justice. But it must fij-st b« determined wliat tliis 
ominous tei-m means. 

There are academical studies wliict the student can sufficiently master 
by himself, from books ; and others for which distinct teachers and 
means of instruction are indispensable. To the latter belong most of 
the practical natural sciences, and most departments of medical study. 
The very nature of the=e pursuits require such, without any legal enact- 
ments , though tlio lectures on them are still not compulsory ones. The 
medical student must attend lectures on anatomy and obstetrics ; he 
can not pursue them by himself. But, still coasider these not as com- 
pulsory lectures, hut merely as in themselves necessary. 

While, m former times, not only all the subjects were prescribed on 
which lectures must he attended, but also the persons who were to 
deliver them, and their order, at present the opposite extreme prevails ; 
even so far that it i« demanded that it shall not even be required of a 
student to live at the university, or to attend so mnch as one lecture. 
The questions naturally arise here, Why, then, do the students live at 
the university at all ? and, if this demand be reasonable, Why should 
there be any universities f 

The reason of establishing compulsory lectures, and the order of 
altending them, is clear. It was because the students, especially be- 
ginners, were unacquainted witi the right method of studying. They 
were, therefore, assisted, and in the simplest way, by the definite 
peremptory prescription of a course of study. 

This conception was veiy excusable, so far as it relates to the entire 
ignorance and indecision of so many students, especially new-comers, 
as to the selection of lectures to be attended. It was considered how 
frequently, at leaving the university, students said, " If we could pursue 
our studies over again, we would take an altogether different course." 
And it was believed that the fixing of a course, to be closely adhered 
to, would save them their hesitation at the beginning of their univer- 
sity life, and their repentance at the end of it. 

In later times, the ancient strictly compulsory rule was relaxed, as 
if to make good Taubmann's definition of a student — " an animal wkich 
will not be forced, but persuaded." This was the case in Bavaria, and 
in Prussia. The faculties of the Prussian universities published courses 
of study, but with the express remark that they did not prescribe, but 
only advised them. In the course for medical students, at Berlin, of 
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Augnat 3, 1827, it is said, "As every student must desire, not only to 
hare before him a general view of the lectures wiiich he is to attend 
while a student, but also to see them areanged in a suitiihle oi-der, that 
he may be under no misapprehensions in selecting, the medical faculty 
publishes the following course for their students, at subscribing to a 
course, as paternal advice ; and requests that every one, in case of any 
doubt relative to the course, will apply to hia fellows, or to the dean, 
or some other member of the faculty ; inasmuch as nothing can be 
more desirable (o them than to nfford idl the assistance in theii- power, 
in order to the best use of the student's exertions."* Then fuDows the 
course of lectures for each of the eight half-years. For example : 

"First half-year. — Encyclopedia of Medicine ; Botany, with excur- 
sions; Osteology; Physics; Greek and Latiu lectures, Mathematical 
and Philosophical lectures ; as the student may require." 

The eoarac of study (in Latin) of the theological faculty at Bonn, of 
3d June, 1829, says: "Wherefore, either comply with this, our ad- 
vice, or, if you have one to propose better adapted to the peculiar 
character of your studies"! . . , 

In the course of study, however, laid down by the theological faculty 
at Halle, for their students, in 1832, they say, without more ado, that 
the students are in great need of good advice. "The study of theol- 
ogy," they observe, "is always, as a long experience has taught us, 
begun by very many pei"sons who have no clear idea of its extent, of 
the connection of its parts, or of the most proper method of becoming 
familiar with it. Indeed, only a few have an opportunity, before leav- 
ing school, to acquire this previous and so necessary knowledge. Hence 
BO much uncertainty and error in choice of lectures, so many mistaken 
estimates of the comparative importance of differeut matters, so nmch 
lack of a regular plan of study, even where there is serious indu-^tiy ; 
and hence the loud complaints so frequently heard at the close of the 
academical courec, of discovering, when it is too late, a mode in which 
those years might have been much better used." 

But this plan does not arbitrarily determine that certain lectures 
must, or must not, be attended by students ; it only fixes the order in 
■which they should be heard; It advises; is, in fact, a compendious 
system of hodegetics. 

Obligatory attendance is the less objectionable, as theologies!, legal, 
and medical students must pass a government examination at the end 
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of tlieir studies, and pi'esent, at tlds, certificates of the lectuves tliey 
have attended. No person can present himself as self-taught; siid 
even if such a prapaiation be admitted in some studies, the exjiminei's 
would, and with propriety, examine him very strictly upon them, lo 
ascertain what he had accomplished for himself. 

The practical courses of the three faculties might properly he called 
compulsory courses, although they do not so appear fo the students. 
Even the less industrious of them do not consider whether or no they 
will attend lectures on exegesis and dogmatics, the pandecls, or anat- 
omy. Every one is auxious to pass, with credit, the government ex- 
amination on these studies, and thus to obtain a recognized standing, 
and an appointment. 

What is true of the students of theology, law, and medicine, is also 
true as to philological and mathematical lectures, of those of philology 
and mathematics, in the philosophical facalty, who intend to becoiua 
teachers. But what is the case with snch lectures of the philosophi- 
cal faculty as are not practical — do not refer directly to a future pio- 
fession ? As for medicine, the statutes of the medical faculty at Bonn 
say, § 20,* "With the regular medical course must be pui'sued, either 
before it or parallel with it, a philosophical preparatory course, to in- 
'clude the following studies of the philosophical faculty: classical phi- 
lology, logic, psychology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, physics, and 
chemistiy." On these tlio medical student is examined, and must 
have a certificate of the examination.! I'hcre is a similar examination of 
medical students (the so-cailed examination for admission) at Eriangen ; 
the subjects of it being zoology, botany, mineralogy, physics, chemis- 
try,' and pharmacognosy. These studies seem to be regarded as belong- 
ing, not to the general, but to the professional edaoation of a physician. 

Gymnjisium pupils are obliged, without midcing any selection, to 
learn whatever is taught at the gymnasium ; and the studeuU are under 
a like necessity with respect to professional sludies. But what is the 
fact as to those lectures in the philosophical faculty, which have no 
direct relation to the theological and juridical professional stuilies, but 
only to general education 3 This question is difficult to answer, because 
different opinions prevail respecting it in different counti'ies of Germany, 
all of which have again been modified, in many ways, in the couise of 
time, sometimes very materially, as appears from the example of the 
university of Eriangen. 

Here, fonnerly, every student was obliged, dui-ing his Erst year, to 
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!i m hp as 

ure was felt when the concluding examination (Fox examination) was 

It is evident how discouraging and burdensome thia arrangement 
must have been for any professor who loved his science, and the suc- 
cessful leaching of it ; and it was not less extremely unsuitable to the 
students, and unfavorable to all free and right-minded education. For 
these reasons measures were taten against the regulation ; a proceed- 
ing the more necessary, because the philosophical faculty was sharply 
distinguished from the tliree other faculties by the fact that the stu- 
dents were under its tuition during their iirst year, but heard no lec- 
tures from it duiing their other years at the university. 

But, stiil futther, it was but a step to the idea of entirely separating 
the philosophical faculty from the nniveraiiy, and of esfablishing, in- 
stead of it, distinctively Protestant institutions elsewhere, called lyce- 
ums. A lyceum, for both Catholics and Protestants, was actually 
established, in 1839, at Speyer, which, for a long time, caused annoy- 
ance to the university of Erlangen, The danger came still nearer 
when, especially in 1843, there was a serious plan for setting up two 
Protestant lyceoms in Ansbacli and Baireiith. If this plan had suc- 
ceeded there would have been an end to the university, and we shduld 
have had professional schools instead of it. Against this very import- 
ant scheme, I published, in 1843, the following article:]; 



Gymnasiums have an important and definite difference from univer- 
sities, in that they give general education only as a basis for profes- 
sional education; while the arrangement by faculties characterizes the 
universities, and is to facilitate the passage into practical life. Even 
in the highest gymnasium classes, the future theologians, jurists, and 
physicians, without distinction, recite the same lessons; while, in the 

• Beginners wtre i.]vays pa-miaed In attend sn tnlroduetorj' course during thai first year, 
tut obliged to attend the «Li eonrses In Uie phllosopbLooI feoultj. 
tWilh .reference to the "foiM," or ftesliiDeB.—CTVonal 
t " OaofUa fur Pi-oteKlaatiam and the Clatrch' (" ZeU«<^a4ft fir ProtestanUamus vnd 
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first year at the university, it was and is the practice to give lectures 
introductory to professional studies. 

This flistincl character of the gymnasium and university may be- 
come confused, namely : by adding to gymnasium studies arranged 
faculty-wise, by using the first one or two years of the university like 
those spent in the gymnasium, for studies of a general character; or, 
by the erection of hybrid institutions, to stand between the gymnasium 
and the university, for the purpose. 

Of gymnasiums with academical departments, there are several 
examples. Thus, the Dantzic gymnasium has three faculties, which 
are distinguished in the upper two classes. The theological faculty 
taught dogmatics, polemics, and even exercises in preaching were 
introduced ; the jurists lectured on the institutions, and on federal 
law ; and the medical faculty on anatomy and physiology. It was not 
until lately that the authorities discontinued " the medley of university 
and preparatory school." In like manner, at the Stai^ard gymnasium, 
were, formerly, read lectures on exegesis, church history, the institu- 
tions, and anatomy. Here, also, the conviction followed, that such a 
confusion " must be harmful to the studies proper to the school." A 
result was, as might have been expected, that the " coUegial students, 
considering themselves students, and not boys, acted accordingly; not 
regarding the school-hours, attending recitations only as they saw fit, 
and occupying themselves, during them, as they chose." In the year 
It 70, we are told, "this nuisance with an academical constitution," 
was discontinued. 

The experiment which a minister made, toward the end of the last 
century, of introducing into the gymnasium, for future law-students, 
the Institutes of HeJnecoiua instead of Tacitus and Virgil, excited uni- 
Id pi 
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tion there. Having passed this successfully, he is usually received at 
the university, to the same studies with which he had been occupied 
before. He had spent yeara in studying the classics at the gymniisium, 
and continues them at the univei-sity ; he has taken pains to make 
himself acquainted with the facts of general histoiy, and is made to 
do the same again, and to be examined on them again ; he has studied 
pure mathematics, and Las to study them again. Thus, he is com- 
monly occupied with wh h kn 
which he can have n te 

It is, of course, n ddhg dh be 

entirely discontinue hhh rah teh hm 

should be replaced by a d Th 

only be introduced h h hw be g d 

prepared for it. I d has y 

studied the history h ty d t, h h 

with how different a udrsdgdte hn 

return to the stud gal nhhh tsf 

human developmen p d ppear a 

whole, in the most 1 d te I an 

it might be asked, w h g ca d t, b 

long occupation, athgmis hh cshdnnk 

a pause with them, ^h h b b tt 

ward apply himse g u h g w h 

studying the retail h a d a d ind 

woi'lds. 

It is certain that soph y 

would be pursued m p ii 

versily course than an h y a 

versity, independen dm d 

merely for the sake ^ S 1 -^ 

tar objectionable pr p h m 

during the first, or so-called philosophical years, are obliged to pursue 
the most inconsistent studies, of which they must give Account in the 
examination for advanced standing.* This mode of study is universal 
in the lower grades of school study ; but, in the higher ones, the re- 
quirements are too numerous even for the best scholars; they can not, 
with interest and pleasure, study, all at once, logic, general history, 
mathematics, physics, natural history, and philology. And, if they 
are still compelled to hear lectures on them all, they feel a genuine re- 
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pngnance for thoso so-called compulsory lectures ; even the best of 
them despair of receiving any benefit from them, and most of them 
care only to make a pRssable appearance at the es ami nation, and are 
profoundly glad when they are past the philosophical year. 

Any one who has attended one of these examinations for advanced 
standing, and who knows what pains the examiners have to take to 
ask childish, easy questions, and how even these questions remain un- 
answered in various ways, will never deceive himself into believing that 
general education is furthered by such a mode of studying.* Many may, 
perhaps, at once blame the professors, as destitute both of zeal and of 
skill for the awakening of interest and love for their department of 
study. Even if this might be true of some one or other individual, it 
can still be demonstrated from experience, that even the most consci- 
entious and competent professors are in the same unpleasant situation. 
And those acquainted with the facts can also testify, that even the best- 
disposed students perform these prescribed studies, mostly with indiffer- 
ent spiritlessness, and are as glad as the rest when they have finished 
their first year at the university, 

Ho>v entirely different would it be, if the student of theology, law, 
or medicine, besides his professional studies, should, in every term, at- 
tend one or more lectures from the professors of the philosophical 
faculty ; with what pleasure would he listen, and how much would he 
be stimulated and strengthened in his professional studies ! The veiy 
lectures which would produce this quickening effect are disgustful to 
our present students. The reasons have been explained. One of the 
greatest jurists of Germany has a very valuable observation on the sub- 
ject. " Here," he says, " arises a question : Shall juridical studies be 
commenced as soon as in the first university term ? By all means. The 
first ideas of the profession to which the student is to devote himself 
can not he too early secured. Historical, literary, mathematical, and 
philosophical studies are very far from being excluded by this plan. 
But one who insists on becoming familiar with all these before heaving 
lectures on the Institutions, acts as judiciously as if he should take, all 
at once, his dessert for a whole week, and should eat nothing else as 
long as that will last him. Evidently, he will receive less pleasure 
than from an alternation of food, besides that he will often disorder his 
stomach."! 



," Civa Lau> Magmine- {CiiMisliscJiea J/nffnain), i. 6T. 
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It is a most discouraging, and even terrible thing, for a professor in 
the phibsophioil faculty to hqve h'^ lectures c nsidercd comp I ory 
ones Ihe consequence is tint all onnettions of in elavat n^ iarac 
ter between him and hs hpaiera ctases and there la the ^leilptt 
ddn(rpr that troiu thit time fuiwird ill true feel og an 1 respect fnr hia 
departnn,nt w 11 d e out of the heaits of the students and that, in the 
same pioportion ignorance will preiail there 

Savigny * whose clear views Iclt^ chir^cter ind long expeneneo 
render his opinion, on =u1-jects connectel with universities moie valu 
able than that of mcst persons observes upon those lectures which the 
students are obliged to attend The cuj; nal reason he sam was the 
laudable one (in itsclt) of carryiig the students by attendance on lec 
turet, of various bn h to a thorongh free anl CDinpIete stige of de 
velo[ment But where thisphnis larried out compulsonly anJ in 
opposition tt the peculiar tendencies of the pupils nothiDg will result 
except in ignoble filse pretense for the sole purpose of se unng a 
certificite which will sitisti tl e forn al requisitions So little can the 
commun cation of knowledge toc eel when enlo ced ty any external 
compulsion f 

To proceed now to institutions in which the ehiracters of the gvm 
nasium and the university are contuunled in a hjbnd organizat on — 
to the Ijceums 

If the first univei'sity year is devoted to philosophical studies, the re- 
suit of the arrangement is to divide the university into two parts; since 
the philosophical studies are distinct from the professional. But still, 
most of the new eomers ittend introductory professional coui'ses, and 
their live lie those of student' 

But if the philosophical facuUy is established in lyceums at a dis- 
tance from the universities, the separition becomes an entire one, and 
the ehanctcr of a German university is entinlv lost, v^hether as to 
studies or discipline Insteid of the universities we have special 

Savignv ssjs, of the Gorman universities, ' Their common character 
consists in this that each ol them includes the whole bod> of know! 
edge, instead of being limited to a single department, as is often the 
case in the special schools of other conntries." The superiority of this 

■"SysWm and Value of the Qerman Universities," by Baylgny. In Kanke-a "ffisfoHcoi and 
PoMiical Gaietts" {Sisloriaoh^poUtilch Zeiiaahrift). aeptembet, 1SS8, p, S69, Ac. 
tSnfBdent warnings cannot be given against university atrangemenU infenfletl to conlrol 
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character, h add lias la ft d th Kly shown, ttat 

he forbears to d u t. 

Thus the t n t ly u b k p th 1 a a te of our univer- 
s t es One mod t Ij a ju t d w h th ganization and 

nflucnce of th ph I pli ca\ fa It 11 h n d bt of this. A 

Ijcem w 1! be n dp \ t pi i ph al f ulty si ting by itself; 
but schal ly 'PI whnt coj iced with the 

other faculties, and gives them, and receives from them, mutual vigor. 
The theological, juridical, and medical faculties, separate from the phi- 
losophical, would sink into mei'e preparatory schools for gaining a liv- 
ing in future ; while the isolated philosophical faculty, wanting ita 
relation to the serious requirements of life, and of the future profes- 
sion, is without substance or aim. On the other hand, the closer and 
more complete the union of the philosophical with the other faculties, 
so much more efBeient and scientifically thorough will the spirit of the 
university be. 

The hybrid character of a lyceum which i« neither a gymnasium nor 
a university, must have the worst efict on ita pup Is and impress a 
similar hybrid character on them They cm not be -fihool lojs and 
would willingly be stuients but ire in fact, neither the one nor the 
other. It is a question also, how the teacher is to mmage them It 
is too late for school discipline and jet they can not be granted the 
entire academical freedom But though not granted they will take 
it, and will be the more d sorleilj m all retpeets, because they are 
under no wholesome rctraint from the older students 

In reference to the ttundition ot IjtPums there are lome cjnsidera 
tions of importance, if they are to be not mere phantasms, but are to 
be actually efEcient. Tery important amounts of money will be re 
quired for this pui'pose Let it be considered how great i". the annual 
amount required for the professors salaiies of a philosophical faculty , 
the capital represented by their phjsical and natural historical collec 
tions, their botanic garden and above all by their pait of the nni\er 
sity library; which may be estim-itod at two thuds of the nhole 
number of books; — ad'l, also the annuil expense for maintaining ind 
increasing these coliections A,c and the totil ot the sum thus requiied 
for such a foundation will be astounding And in this ive are con 
sidering not at all the endo«inenta of gieit universities, but at vih<it is 
required for the smaller ones what is so absolufel> mJi pLnsiUe fot 
instruction, that, in their absence, the most \ duable leciuiet: mil be 
empty words, destitute of basis or efiioiei cy But if it be designed to 
diminish the expense of orginizing a lyceum b\ so to speak impio- 
vising a body of teacher , bi ntru'^t n^ the d fferent depirtin nt^ to 
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peisons who may Le occupying other situations at tlie place of the 
new institution this will show that the office of a professor in tlLe phi- 
h d es m 
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the universities, we ha\e delineated, and Lave shown that that charac 
ter, according to Savigny's own views, would bo entirely destroyed by 
the introdnctioa of lyceums. 

Wherever this shall happen, the matilated universities will no longer 
be among the good possessions common to the German people, an 1 b^ 
institutions of study for all the German races. They will e\cjmmui i 
cate themselves ; and, degraded into special schools, can no lu i, r be 
reckoned entitled to equal privileges with the other G in i u 
V eraities. 

TVith sacred earnestness, and foil of the importance of lln^ subject, 
the judicious Savigny writes; "The univei'sities have come down to 
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delations hciicecn the Philosophical Facultij and the Professional 
Studies. 

MeasTii'Cs ivere now taken at Eilangea against the philosophical 
coniinilsoiT leefures. In 1814, instead of the one so-called philosophi- 
eid (or Fox) year, two yeara were set apart, duiing which the student, 
beside the philosophical compulsory lectures, might attend profes 
ones.* lu 1849, a farther very important step was taken, by i 
ing all compnlsorv attendance, and providing, instead, that every student 
must, during his university course, attend eight philosophical courses, 
of at lea-it four lectures each ; these eight to be selected at his pleasure, 
and no examiuatioti to he held on them. 

It is evident that this plan would much satisfy the wishes of the 
better stndents; for they could now attend with interest such lectures 
as were suited to their scientific tendencies and capacities. But it is 
also not to be wondered at that some evils also resulted from it. It 
can not be denied that idle students eould misuse the freedom given 
them to indulge in mere idleness. But no one who rememhers the 
most lamentfibte results of the previous examinations of such idle stu- 
dents upon the compulsory lectures attended by them, will desire, for 
the sate of such results, to circumscribe the honorable freedom of the 
industiious. From my own convictions, I accordingly reject the com- 
pulsory lectures, and from my heait rejoice in the freedom of the better 
soi-t of students in making their selection. Still, I must repeat my 
ohskTvation, that they often hetitate about their choice, especially in 
the beginning of their studies ; and that, on the other hand, they fre- 
quently wish, at the end of them, that they had attended many lec- 
tures whose value, and had not attended many othere whose useleasness, 
they learned too late. 

Let us consider, once more, the lectures of the philosophical faculty. 
The beginner, who hitherto, at the gymnasium, has had no choice aa 
to whiil he shall study, and what not, has now before him the cata- 
liigiie of hcturas, for a selection at his pleasui'e. Moat of them select 
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under the a<Jvic« of older students ; and accordingly often fall into the 
hands of those who advise them, during the first year, to refrain alto- 
gether from stiidy, and rest after the labor of the gymnasium. The 
better minded have to decide whether they will continue their studies 
at the gymnasium, or will suffer these to real, for a time at least, while 
they pursue studies which were not taught at the school. So far as 
my experience goes, most of them select the former course, as if they 
were afraid of a journey into an unknown country. 

In any case, most of them are in great need of good advice. But 
what instructor will show them the way ? Will not the philologist ree- 
ommend philological lectures especially, the historian historical ones, 
&c.i Not that this will be from vulgar and egotistical motives, but 
only from the natural and necessary preference of every one for his 
own department. Very few professors have so for mastered the differ- 
ent studies as to be capable of lecturing on a comprehensive system of 



It has been attempted to simplify and ease the selection, by having 
each of the three faculties, in the plan of study which they draw up 
for their students, recommend t« them lectures upon such subjects in 
the philosophical faculty as are most closely related to their respective 
professional studies. The faculty of law, for instance, would recom- 
mend historical lectures ; of medicine, natural historical ; of theology, 
philological. 

However simple this expedient may seem, it is still to be feared that 
these recoramendatious to the students of each faculty will cause them 
to turn their backs upon all studies not recommended, as being foreign 
to their purpose, which is far from the case. Natural science, for in- 
stance, will usually not be recommended to students of theology, law, 
or philology. In after life these students will commonly have no oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with these studies, nor could they do so at 
the gymnasium. It is only at the university that an opportunity offers 
to fill up these omissions in their education, and to acquire a knowledge 
of nature. Here are offered teachers and means of instruction. Oogiit 
theological students, &c^ now, not to improve the opportunity, at least 
to gain a glimpse into a world which has hitherto been strange to 
them, and which will usually remain so, if they do not seize that occa- 
sion ? I have taken this example because it occurs most readily to me, 
as professor in natural history.f The point will be made still clearer 
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by the toHowing, which I extract from the introduction of my lectures 
on natural history. 

Id tie gymnasinm, I say, there is usually no preparation made for 
studying natural Listoiy. Let it now b« imagined that students should 
come to the university who had not even learned mema and amo 
As little ns these would be capable of profiting 1 7 lectures on Tieitus 
and Roman literature, would those unacquainted with the fii'=t ele 
ments of the knowledge of natural science be prepared for tlie higher 
courses on natural science. 

Such should, as far as possible, make up for the omi&^ions in their 
studies at the gymnasium, by lectures on natural hi^torv fhe'se will 
afford them an inteliigiblo glance into the creation , a genera! vie« ot 
natural science. They will have penetrated into the lestibule 

If it be inquired of what nse is this study, not merelj to all tu leiits 
whatever, but to those destined for the profession t) which it is re 
lated, the answer would be, in brief, as follows : 

A young student of medicine will scarcely question the usefulness of 
the study of nature ; indeed, his medical sfndies are, theraseU ts 1 de 
partment of the knowledge of nature. Why, then, should he not dp 
sire to be acquainted with studies so nearly related to his own as 
zoology, which is to introduce him to comparative anatomy, so neces- 
sary to him, as botany and mineralogy? These studies are impoitant 
to the physician, not only in theory, but in practice; for he must be 
acquainted with the medicinal qualities of animals, plants, and min- 
erals. And, moreover, if he has, by diligent study in natural history, 
trained his eyes and his understanding to a clear and thorough com- 
prehension of animals, plants, and minerals, he has, at the same time, 
been preparing tiiem to understand anatomical relations; and, above 
all, for acut« observation of^he symptoms of the sick. 

To students of Jaw, the study of nature seems much less important, 
professionally, than to physicians. And still, there is one point of view 
in which it has especial value for him. He can become acquainted, in 
it, with the just and loving laws of God, which are a pattern for all 
buman laws. The whole world is govei-ned by them, without change, 
and always. The law of the Lord is unchangeable. Thus invariable 
does it appear in astronomy, which this .can, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, "determine the places in the heavens, where sun, moon, and 
planets have stood, stand, and shall stand," It computes backward 
with certainty, that the eclipse of the sun foretold by Tiiales took place 
on the l7ih of June of the year COS before Christ; and Kepler com- 
puted forward, in 1627, that in 1761 the transit of Venus over the sun 
would take place. Thus God rules, r.ithout any variation. 
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And tlie earthly creatures, as well as tlic heavenly, reveal the fixed- 
ness of God's law. When the botanist* has described the species lily, 
by Baying that its flower has a campanulate corolla in six parts, six 
antbei's, a six-celled, thi'ee-sided capsule, &c., the definition applies not 
only to a German lily, but to one from Mount Carmel. And, in like 
manner, the careful, faithful representations of lilies in ancient pictures 
have also a corolla with six parts, six anthers, &c. Thus, the botanist's 
description applies to lilies of all countries and all times. The st«a<.l- 
fastness of the law is clear. But an ignorant person, on hearing this, 
would say: All lilies, then, are alike; and, according to that, a grcst 
monotony must prevail throughout tlie ci'eation. Sucli was the idea of 
the Electress who controverted Leibnitz's assertion that no leaf was ex- 
actly like another; hut all her efi'orta to find two leaves entirely alike 
were quite in vain. And just as vain would it be to endeavor to find 
two lilies completely like each other, even if they grew on the same 
stem. The law of the Lord is without change ; but this unchangea- 
bleness does not produce any unpleasant uniformity among the individu- 
als of which each is a representation of the divine idea. The law of 
agreeable variety and free beauty is still more mai'ked in the case of 
feathers. The animal creation exemplifies it still more ; and most 
clearly of all, the human faiuiiy. Here the law passes more and more 
out of sight, and fi'eedom and independence supply their place to such 
an extent, that the supreme power of God is too often doubted and for- 
gotten, in the life both of individuals and of the race. 

Thus the laws and government of God unite things apparently ir- 
reconcilable — fixed laws and freedom. Thus they are a model for 
human laws ; which should avoid tyrannical constraint and anarchical 
SJ'hitrariness ; should protect freedom, yet secure and maintnin stead- 
fast order. So lofty a model will be a light upon the path of him who 
devotes himself, with love and earnestness, to the study of law. 

For students who intend to devote themselves to tcaehing, the study 
of nature has great value, for more than one reason. 

It has already been observed, how acUve a capacity and impulse 
IheLe is in youth to examine and collect plants, minerals, and animals. 
Li proportion as this has been recognized has the necessity been felt 
of teaching natural history m the schools As :ictual departments uf 
tiaining for the sciences, and tor lite t! c natural sciences require also 
to be made elements of school educat on We have seen that this de- 
mand grew to such a height tl e e ghteenth century, that it became 
necessaiy to found real school ilthou^l at the same time, gymnasium 

'ies^mtlory fF a part 1, p. 1TB. 
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h 1 re al ■ed inatiuetion in natural science. Every student 

li p poses o filer liimself foraplateaa teaclier, eitlier in the gym- 
n a I school, should bear thia in mind. 

S d n pi 1 logy should also remember that a certain degree of 

a al knowledge is absolutely necessary to any ander- 

d B In ienta, wLich is to be actual, and not merely verha!. 

Al h pa f om books pertaining directly to the natural sciences, 
such as Aristotle, Pliny, &c., some such knowledge ia needed to un- 
deretand the claMics, which are nniversalJy and daily read, as Cicero, 
Virgil, Ovid, Ac Qnintilian, indeed, says, that philology {grammatice) 
can not be thoroughly underatood without a knowledge of music; 
" nor without a knowledge of the movements of the stars, can the poets 
be understood ; for, not to go further, they often refer to the lising and 
setting of the constellations in defining time; nor can they be under- 
stood without a knowledge of natural philosophy ; for in very many 
places, in .ilaioat all poems, are passages based on a profound knowl- 
edge of natural problems ; as, for instance, Empedocles, among the 
Greeks ; and Varro and Lucretius, among the Latins ; who put pre- 
cepts of wisdom into verse."* 

If it is asked how far a knowledge of natural science is to be re- 
quired of theological students, the readiest answer is, that mnch snch 
knowledge is requisite for understanding the Bible.f It is well known 
that Luther studied natural history in connection with his translation 
of the Bible. 

In their subsequent vocation, most tbeolt^ical students, when pas- 
tors^ are also achool-inspectore. At present, not only in cities;, bat in villa- 
ges, many real studies are taught, especially relating to natural science. 
The inspecting pastor, therefore, needs a competent acquaintance with 
this branch of instruction, in order to judge whether the teacher in- 
structs properly, &c. This he can only do by having himself studied 
natural sciences ; for which, as we have seen, he finds scarcely any 
opportunity except at the university. 

The study of nature, pursued in the right spirit and in the right 
manner, will, moreover, have the strongest and most wholesome influ- 
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ence upon tLe development ot a Ohiist an theolog cii cI tia ter On 
this subject, one of the greatest English natural pli lo cjhers sajs * 
"Another thing, then, that quilihcs an expennit,ntin m lar the rei-cp 
tion of a revealed religion, and eo of Chnst anity is, thit an ace is 
toman ce of endeavoring to gne clear explicat ons ot the pheiomena 
of nature, and discover the weakness ot those solutio is th it superfic al 
wits are wont to make and acquiesce in, does insens bh " rk iii him a 
great and inn-pnioiis modesty of mind And 
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gy, has opened the door to all manner of arbitrary views, and has 
loosened all those lovJDg bands in which men are joined by the com- 
mon recognition of eternal and holy truths. From such a wicked 
arbilrariness the earnest investigator of nature turns away ; his obser- 
vations do not entice him into error, because he only admits that his 
views are true when they have been proved by their agreement with 
the feets of nature. Before Kepler discovered his first astronomical 
law, that the paths of the planets are ellipses, he had determined upon 
another figure. As Tycho's observations did not harmonize with this, 
he rejected it and took the ellipse, which entirely harmonized with 
them. In a similar irrefragable manner do truths appear to us in 
crystal lography; and to diseover their heautifid laws, and candidly to 
recc^nize them when discovered, gives great pleasure and edification 
to the mineralogist. 

It would be exceedingly beneficial to the young theologian, to be 
constiwned by a knowledge of nature, to acknowledge some truth 
entii'ely independent of himself, and thus to become humbled. Under 
such discipline he would more nearly approach the " faith which pre- 
cedes knowledge;" and would learn to approach the study of the 
Bible, not in presumptuous ignorance, criticising and censuiing, hut 
humbly, with holy awe for impregnable truth, fast founded, and higher 
than all reason. 

What has been said may justify the wish, that in recommending to 
the students lectures by the philosophical faculty, the three other fac- 
ulties may act with circumspection, and with reference to the connec- 
tion—sometimes an obscure one — among different studies, and to their 
influence on the training of the students. 

IV. Personal Ri:i.at[ons of the Pbofessobs to Studknts. 
From the foregoing it follows, that at present the students are re- 
garded not as entirely free and independent men, but as youths, grown 
b J nd I I d pi t t Int J t J f development 
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It ia oui' wisli, in the academical legislation, to regulate tlic life and 
studies of tbe students ae judiciously as possible, without injuring their 
freedom ; the best legislation must, however, interfere with a certain 
neutrality — with the cold heartlcssuesa of the abstract. Misunder- 
standings can only be healed by paternal iaithfulness on the part of 
the teachers towiird the students. The latter are the congregations, 
of ivJiom the foi'mer have the cure of souls, and for whom they must 
in fiitare render an account. 

Snch is the sentiment expressed in the statutes of the university of 
Halle.* They also require of the professors unity of belief. But it is 
not enough, they add, for them to be pure in their teachings ; they 
must, by an unblamable life, and serious and upright character, set a 
good example to the students, and not be a scandal to them; and 
must, by word and deed, promote piety and morality among them. 

The statutes of tbe theological faculty of Halle go more into details 
under this general statement. The professors of this faculty, they 
enact, must maintain unanimity among themselves ; mast, with one 
accord, aid their students as if their own sons, witii paternal counsel 
and assistance; and to this end shall consult together at the beginning 
of every half-year upon what lectures shall he delivered, in order (o 
satisfy all the requirements of the students. Therefore it is necessary, 
they proceed, that the professors shall gain an intimate knowledge of 
the students. For this purpose they must, " in every week, upon a 
fixed day, devote an hour to the useful employment of carefully exam- 
ining the pr<^-esa of the students in knowledge and in life ; the plan 
beinc so adjusted that each student shall come before tliem once in 
each quarter of a year. If the number of students siioiild increase so 
that one hour is not sufficient, then more hours must be set apart for 
so indispensable a plan." 

New-comers are to be questioned upon what they have studied at 
Bchool or at other universities ; and their mental capacity, their pur- 
poses, and their situation as to means, n de o e f n of an 
opinion as to what is to be particula oram d h one. 
Above all, love of God, and humility, a to be p b d h m.f 

In another place they say, that the d nts ha o b mind- 
ed by the professors, that in order to p a th o t and 
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honorable manners and abstinence from worldly life will by no means 
BufRce ; but that it requires Belf-denial, which is the fruit of true cou- 

The fii-st impulse toward the peculiar character of the academical 
organization at Halle was given by Spener. As early as in 1690, be- 
fore the founding of the university of Halle, he had advanced a pro- 
posal, that " at every university there should be appointed, «t the 
public expense, a learned, wise, and pious theologian, who should not 
only examine the knowledge and capabilities of new-comers, but 
should especially give them correct ideas about theological knowledge, 
that they may learn how themselves to attain it, and how to study it 
in a proper order,"f 

It is evident that tliis reference is not to a merely scientific system 
of liodegetics. Speaer's plan was to have only one man ; for in that 
controversial period he might well despair of finding an entirely unan- 
imous theological faculty to fulfill his wishes. How gratified, there- 
fore, must he have been, when (he theoti^ans of the new university 
of Halle, such as Fiancke, Breithaupt, and Anton, united themselves 
with one mind to carry them into execution. They complied con- 
scientiously with the statutes of their faculty, and even did more than 
the statutes required. They devoted some houra weekly to a meeting 
of the faculty in tJie house of their dean, examined new-comei-s, and 
caused each of them to give in a wiitten account of his previous 
studies; and then they advised them in what direction to prosecute 
them, and what lectures to hear. All the theological students were 
obliged, every term, to advise with the professors, at a meeting of the 
faculty, on the lectures they had heard and were to hear. ■ If it wfis 
found that a student was dissipated or idle, he was brought before the 
faculty and paternally admonished ; and if this did not sufiice, the 
case was repoited to his friends. 

It was also required, that the students should bo in confidential 
communication, not only with the body of the faculty, but also with 
individual professors, on all matters relative to their lives and studies. 

By these means the professors became thoroughly acquainted with 
the students; and if the faculty were applied to lor testimonials rela- 
tive to a stipend, they were, it is said, "able to use, in most of them, 
■ very definite expi'essions." 

Thus do the statutes and other sources describe the religious care of 
the theological faculty of Halle, in the time of A. H. Francke, 

Of course, such care in religious matters must have been intended 

• Koch, 1. p. 4ST. t -Fro^KkeS InslUiiUoM," u. p. 6a 
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to secure not only tl e full st ocj a t » t! he stuJent but also 
11 succtntsfui religious teach ng aul tr.* n ng of them An! now I can 
hear more than one leader asL v th mean g h th I Id see 
this plan of Francke odu o 1 a o us i Ihe q est on s asked, in 
the conviction thu a a roduct on would l^e at 1 ast n ou n times, 
impossible. To thi op n on I must a s nt a 1 on the po 1 cite 
Francte himielt, who complaina as ea ly i. n 1700 lit ee years after 
ihe univei-sity of ilaile was foanded, that most of the students had 
lost very much of their zeal for good. He deaciibes the coarse lives of 
the stadentB, and observes, that the well-meantng care of the theologi- 
cal professors for the students was so litlle appreciated th*l the} de 
cidedly objected to it, as an infiingement upm tiicir fieedom at. slu 
dents; and that the good adiite gi%en to them produi^ no le^ults 
And he adds, "I can not think of this without great loirow and can 
not sufficiently wonder how it is possible that so littio lesult h-is come 
from all our lectures and advice * 

With the best and purest intentions, a mistake had evidently been 
made, and a reaction was the consequence.f Instead of the prevailing 
wild student-hfe, Francke and his theological colleagues would have 
introduced, at one stroke, a still, pious, and almost conventual discipline. 
Devotional exercises were heaped upon devotional exercises. Pious 
emotions and excitements were encour^;ed in every way. Every occa- 
sion was seized for praying, preaching, exhoiting, and singing. It is 
not lo be wondered at that the student-life, based deeply on the cus- 
tom of centuries and its accompanying coai'se vices, diametiiually 
opposed as it was to snch a scheme as this, should have made a pow- 
erful opposition to Franuke's efforts ; so that he prevailed only with a 
quiet and meditative class of students. And it must be confessed, tliat 
he repelled not only the dissipated and wild ones, but also the pure, 
* able, and talented. 

I may thns be thought to retract the praise which I have bestowed 
upon the honest efforts of Francke and his friends, and their services 
to the students. By no means. The conscientious manner in which 
they performed their official duties, their true and paternal love for the 
students, render them rather models for all academical tenchei-s ; while 
their errors may, on the other Land, admonish iis to proceed with cir- 
cumspection, modest wisdom, and a Paulino accommodation^ and to 
pennit youth to be yonth. 

• Parwn^U&il Lecturer, Iv. p. IIL 

't ' Ilimry of EdiKation," ynl iLp.141. I haTO hero referrad lo Lulber'a sound views on 
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Let ua return to our subject, wLich may be put in the form of the 
following question : Is legislation aitii strict adherence t« the laws, aU 
that the university requires? I reply, by no meaus. At an early 
peiiod, the effort was made to control the students by personal influ- 
ence. But woe to the univereitiea if, as was the case witli the aneieitt 
bursaries, goats ai'e made gardeners; where hirelings are set over the 
students, who regard not their good, but their own profit It would 
be better for the students to he left entirely to themselves than to fall 
into the hands of such men. 

At Riuteln, Marburg, and Helmstadt, new students were required to 
put themselves under the charge of some one instructor. But tLis 
seems to have occasioned gi'eat abuses, similar to the previous ones 
in the bursaries. A vigorous production* of the ITtii century, appar- 
ently emanating from HelmstUdt, gives strange accounts of the privi- 
leges of the so-called "professor-students," tliat is, students who boarded 
at the tables of the professors; and wlio, as the author sa)-s, "had 
therefore a precedence in all things, above the convictorists" (those 
who ate in companies together) "and citizen-students." Among these 
privileges are mentioned, that they have a higher place at church and 
at meetings, even at the Communion ; that they are to take fencing- 
Jessons only of the fencing-master; that their disputations are printed 
in folio, those of others in quarto; that they may wear their swords 
when visiting the magniflcus;t not to mention some less elegant ones. 
Though this author may somewhat exaggerate, still his production in- 
dicates that the sacred vocation and authority of the teacher were 
most vilely abused. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Meiners made a propo- 
sition as laughable as it was exceptionable. This was, to have board- 
ing establishments instituted at the universities, at which "hoard, 
lodging, and attendance should bo so excellent, that the young people 
would desire places at them for these reasons only. Persons at these 
should have a certain precedence, and sliould assert it. It would ho a 
great recommendation if either French or English should be constant- 
ly spoken at these boarding-houses. This would free them from all 
invidious appearances. Parents would tell their children, and the 
hoarders their acquaintances, that that boarding-house had been select- 
ed only on account of the language." J 



• "Citcfom Tamigwat Dlnputatiaa on tie Zaw, PrttUegen, and P,-erogisti<ci 
Athenian Pri^nor-stJtdeTiis, osai- ihn Cillaen-ftadentf and OOTmannieli, . . 
SMlngieAlangiehlomm." Mhens ber;, 19 in Mejfnrt, must have meant m extinct 
urlversily; while Siuilslhen, Elbalhen, Sic, ore rtesiiinations for Jena. Halle^ bjiiI Willi 

( Eector. i Moiners' " C<inHitiilio«,Jie., of the German VniveraUiis:' Giittinge 
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indefensible, not only with reference to tliose who are thus undervalued, 
hut still more on account of those thus preferred, who can not but see, 
in such treatment, an appi-obation of their idle employments, which 
will, at last, leave them in lamentable ignorance and insignificance. 

At a later peiiod, Bavarian ministerial ordinances repeatedly icc- 
ommended to the professors, especially deans of faculty, as much as 
possible, to watch over and direct the lives and studies of the students. 
The same requirement was made by the Prussian ministry, and espe- 
cially in a rescript of 14th September, 1824. This observes that the 
management of the stiidies and of the students is, no doubt, intrusted 
to the acadenaical authorities, hut that this is far from being sufHcient. 
The students often attend few lectures, or none at all ; select them in- 
appropriately, in an improper order, or attend negligently, llie min- 
isti'y believes that these evils can be cured, "by having at each uni- 
versity a number of professors to take more particular charge of the 
studies of individual students," And it is added, "this may be done, 
either hy appointing for this purpose such professors as were deans of 
facility when the present students commenced their course, so that at 
the end of their deanship they may continue in this special ovei-sight, 
or by appointing, without reference to the deanship, or to any other 
academical or faculty office, professors specially fitted for the place, to 
be properly selected. In either case they will have the duty of guid- 
ing and overseeing every way the students put under their special 
charge, and in particular, of watching that each of them not only 
attends lectures, but makes a suitable selection of them, and attends 
them in a proper order and regulaL-ly. It would be neeessiiry, to this 
end, that the professors should fnliy know what lectures have been 
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alreadj att^'nded by the students put under tlieir caie and «liould 
keep llicmseNes nssmed that thtj a e orderly and regular in attend 
ancc that if thej should fail in these particulais, t!iG\ ina\ wifli 
paternal rare, srt them right. And it will likewise bo nec.es'^aiy that 
no acadfmicil stipends shall he granted without th'-ir report and 
tliat thos^ which are guen should be given only on the proJuLticn of 
a halt \ ev h attest rtion to the recipients' studies " * 

The good intentions of the miniatry are to<j appircnt in this paper 
to be mistaken But no one, eien moderately fam hai with the usual 
circumstanns and i,on3ition of t univcisiU will be sui priced that — 
bv all inJicatiOTis at lenst — the plan ot the miniatrj neier went into 
execution This nnv be con lui^d flora a seomd itscnpt ot Oth 
Jannarj, 1830 in which the profesiora of the university it Koniga 
berg we lequired to assist tlie stu lents in their studies with their ad 
vice. This say-i, " It can not be oftt,n enough repeate 1 l( the pro 
fessora that they are bound to everuse unremitting watchfulness o\er 
the mdiistiv the learned studies and the morals of the students , and 
that one advice, one admonition, giien at the light time and m the 
right manner by a professor to a student, is more useful than any 
Dunibei ot police ordinances "f 

If this committee of protessora, or ephorate over the students, had 
existel, this latter requirement would either not have been mentioned 
at all, or would htie been, at leist, expressed in anothei waj 

Such an ephorate ovei the theological stndentfi at ErKngcn ^^1& 
establi-hed in 1833 At its head was placed an excellent min leirned, 
npnght, and mtelligent the late Hiah Consistory Councilor Hofling, 
and undei him four tutors (repelenten) one tor the students of each ot 
the fonr letis of the couise These latter were mostl) eminent men 
also ; some of them of celebrity in the learned world. It may be 
imagined that though this arrangement may have been considered ex- 
ceedingly improper by the idle students, yet that the industrious ones 
would have fallen in with it. This was far from being the case, these 
latter also fi;lt themselves under constraint by it, and the idle contrived 
so to evade the means used for enforcing industry, as not to be reached 
at all. This is not the place to detail all the misadventures of this 
ephorate ; suffice it to say, that after continuing fifteen years, it was 
discontinued. J 

Tims we see that the most various efforts to gain a personal influ- 
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enc« over tlie lives and studies of tlie students, have sometiraes been 
thwarted altogether, and sometimes what was gained was imperfect in 
many ways, and of brief duration. 

We ought not, moreover, to conceal the feet, that the students have 
considered all legislation for the ovei'sight and regulation of their 
studies by the authorities as an attack upon their freedom as students, 
and have opposed it accordingly, however well nieant 

Tbey will, on the other hand, place confidence in professors who 
advise them truly, feithfnlly, and honestly, but not oftn,u!h , I maj 
say, without their official faces on, Bat, abo\e all the protcbsor must 
have at heart the good of the students ; * and must » itch and ]>ray 
that the confidence reposed in him by the students does not lead him 
into vanity, and an ambition to have many follo«ei's If this should 
happen, he must hni 1 s revtarl n t onl an 1 his influence upon 
the students an ot be gooi and for tl eas n that such a ^aiu 
teachei' w 11 not re an open a I true > t v 11 fl ter the students, in 
order to co c 1 ate tl em a 1 fasten the to 1 n 

But in tl s vay a a n teacher makes a s holars ; who would 
consider any se o arn og or ad on t on f o n an one else, no mat- 
ter how e I n e ind s n ere deep n t 

Our d sens ons f tl e var ous un vers y k and other expeii- 
ments and effo t to control an 1 i ect he 1 es an I studies of students, 
will oeca o mnj rai 's to a ne tl at one or another remark is 
apjiliuahle to small univei'sities, but not to large ones ; at least, what 
is said of the personal influence of the professors over the students. 
Just as there can be no watchfulness over souls, if the preacher's con- 
gregation is immoderately lai^, so a professor at Munich or Berlin 
can not attempt any peiiional influence upou so large a number of 
studenls ; or can at most labor with those few who are especially recom- 
mended to liiin, or otherwise come into close contact with him. 

Many peisons, however, make no account whatever of any sucli in- 
fluence. They consider the universities as institutions for the promo- 
tion of science, even to its furthest special departments ; and the lec- 
tures are only of secondary importance to them. In this view, it is 
ceitainly easy to show that the purposes of a univeraity will be bettor 
served at a large one than at a small one. They refer especially to the 
various important appurtenances of the larger universities ; their rich 
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mineralogi'cal and zoological collections, botanic gardens, iibysicrtl itp- 
paratua, chemical laboratories, Lirge hospitals, anatomical museums, Ac. 
The smaller universities are contemned, because, as the proverb says, 
they cut tbeir coat according to their cloth, and, having much smaller 
incomes, attempt only modei'ate thing* And it is sa'd tl at, by reason 
of these small re e u hey ca ot p oc re he se vices of men of the 
highest grade or t I e lo accept s tu t ons, the commoulj e n 
but a short time the n o e en ent of tl en be n^ te 1 to k g r 
nniversities. 

Before proceeJ ng to a n o e cAveful comp s n of he espec e 
value of large and sn all nn e ■s ea, ve must oppose the not ons of 
the object of a un rs tj I ch a e ad a eel l-y tl se divocates of 
large universit es Inverstesare by no n eans to utei ex In ely 
for the promot on of the sc e tes s such That a the olje t of c 
entific acaden ea wl le n e a t s are nat t t ons tor nstruct o 
While the forme co de the pres t a da to si, ence onl) as means 
to be used for tuither attainments, as a tertrutms a quo, towards great- 
er attainments, and are solely devoted to the extension further and 
further of the limits of the domain of science, and to perfect more and 
more fully, and establish more deeply and firmly, every particular de- 
partment, the latter, the univei'sities. Lave not all this for their imme- 
diate and direct object; they are, I repeat, institutions for instruction. 
The immediate business of the teacher is, to consider what has been 
already made clear and certain in his department; and to communi- 
cate this clearly and certainly to his pupils. He must not give them 
must, in which many impurities are stiil mingled, but well-worked and 

Science in itself ia the object of the academician ; the teaching of 
science, of the university teacher. This teaching is his official busi- 
ness ; he ought not to lose sight of it. Complaints are justly made of 
sucli gymnasium teachers as lose sight of such teaching as ia adapted 
to their pupils, and who deliver tliem lectures instead, idly anticipating 
the nnivei-sity. But university instructors are equally blameworthy, 
who lose sight of their proper occupation, and idly seek to make them- 
selves academicians, by actual and purely scientific labors; in their 
chase after celebrity losing sight of their office as teachers. 

One who is true to this object, however, will feel bound always to 
attain a more profound knowledge of his department, and to compre- 
hend it moie clearly, in order to be able to teach it more thoroughly 
and clearly. Upon such a conscientious endeavor a blessing will rest; 
and it will usually more promote scientific knowledge, than such in- 
fatuation after science and unloving neglect of pupils. 
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The academician requires a most extensive apparatus of bodks, nat- 
ural objects, iDstruments, ifec. ; the newest and moat iibsti'use.* Deairina; 
to advance farther and further in his science, he must stand at the 
summit of it, and overlook his fellow-laborers in the earth below, in 
order lightly to perform his task as a member of the great republic of 
leaming. 

The university instructor, od the contrary, needs only a complete 
apparatus /or teaching, of books, natural objects, instruments^ &c ; an 
apparatus which, as to its purpose, differs much fi'om that of the acade- 
mician, and may usually bo more modest and cheaper. The exces- 
sive riches of the apparatus at a great university is even a hindrance 
to the purpose of the instruction. The scholars are not capable of 
managing so much material. A light can be extinguished by too 
much oil, aa well as by too little. 

The affectionate care which the governments have of late bestowed 
upon the smaller universities in reference to their scientific depart- 
ments, permits us to hope that these departments will gradually be- 
come capable of answering their purposes. Those at the headof tljem 
must, on their pai-ts, apply judiciously the means granted them ; must 
not waste them uselessly, nor seek impossibilities; nor make requisi- 
tions for their own department exclusively and without reference to 
the rest, and wilhout looking to their prosperity also ; which would 
indicate both want of fairness and of general scientific develop- 

Examples will make this clearer. Suppose I, as professor of miner- 
alogy at Erlangen, had been unable to take pleasure in the collection 
of minerals, there, having got it into my head that they were of very 
little value, because, for instance, they were so far behind the ricli cul- 
lection at Berlin ; and that I was always thinkinc about the magniflci:iit 
specimens of gold there, the hundi 1 and fi tallized diamonds, 

and so many other ti'easures. Th nt fi n j would only injui'c 

my official usefulness. I ought r h to fit thus : I receive so 
much a yeai- for purchases for the 11 t n t m nerals ; how can I 
use it to the best advantage ! If I k m tly f new and rare ob- 
jects, and am ashamed that the collection should lack tliem, I can 
easily waste the whole amount upon a few newly discovered expensive 
specimens, which usually will have, for my pupils, a value relatively 
exceedingly small. As a teacher of mineralogy, I must buy what is 
of value to them. And, fortunately, it is pi'ecisely tiiose which are 
cheapest; species which occur most fi'equentiy, bejng of the greatest 
significance in nature and in life. I should endeavor to make the 
collection of these as complete and good as possible ; so that the pupil 
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imy liave before his e\es fliL lans ol tlip progre sion of tl e pLUes 
eipKCi^llj in a well ari-antfe 1 seiies ot di^tinU crvstals 

In like ininner the zcwlogist of a small unncrstv si 5uH nat 
aim at a menagene like tliat at London tlie botan 6t thouU i ol !e 
mand immenst^ m i^nifiLent hot houses and a spec il paUce for tl e 
J icioria Reqina but shiuM ei leaver ihove all to corny Icte ths 
flora ot his lotalitv as being botli cl eapest ind the most appropr ate 
for lis iistiuttun N^or should the instructor lu medicine le dis- 
gusted because he does not find s) manj singular cases as o&cui m 
the gieat iities and their lostitutioni He should first (f all lean) to 
manage diseases that are not rare, but most frequent — dropsy, scailet- 
fever, &c. 

But I may be thought, in defending the small un iLr-ities, to be 
making a virtue of necessity Bv no means 

There is no more differeni* batneen the large and omdl unnus t is 
either, as to those itudies which aie taught by woidi onU 

There is a difhmlty at the large ones tor whith at present, we see 
no remedy, and which, ar ses from the large number ol students I 
refer to what has alieady been said of the necessity for dialog c instruc 
tion in all studies where actual seeing is necessarj to accomplishment , 
and in some of which the hmda must al o be instructed a& in practi 
cal chemistry and surgerj This is out of the question where the 
number of pupils is too large , and most of all when thtj are bewin 
ners, who usually are unable to help themselves, and theiefore need 
from the teachers assistance, and continual watchfulness over tbe 
course of their acqunements 

This is the case, foi instance n th students of mednLine It is ex 
treraely iiecessarj that at the cliniLal lectnies they should themsehes 
examine and treat the si t but this is impossible when the instructor 
has a large number of pupils and spectatois A pupil of a celebrated 
medical professor related that le was accustomed when the piofessor 
with his crowd ol students came into the hospital t> fi\ himself in 
advan « nea so e one bed and Xo be content — ind to be obliged to 
be — 1 h a o- h s teacheis observations on that one patient 
Only tho e lo e ah ut the professor were in anj better cise and 
most ol them who followed his long circuit at a d stance, receded 
little noth ng This was -iX a hrge unuersiti How often, on the 
otlie hand ha I h ard the praises of the fiiendly and conscient us 
care th h h at tl e clinical lectures of the smallei iini\ ei'sities, the 
stud ts w e p n Uj instructed, and thus prepared tor their future 
employment ! 

Similar praiac is lestowcd upon iiuous dej ittmcnts of the sm dl r 
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universities. Not being ovei'-fiiicd, personal instruction of individuals 
is practicable, wherever they need it. 

Lastly, I should remark, that in great cities the students usually live 
in a scattered manner, and are lost in the crowd of people. They fail 
to acquire the feeling of a university, the sense of membership of the 
community. Their university years do not assume, to them, any defi- 
nite and peculiar character, as years, not only of leai-ned labor, but of 
that serious training of the charaeter which their collection together 
would promote, but which the dispei'sedness of a great city injures. 
Their teachers mostly i-emain at a distance from them, and so much 
the nearer are the temptations which offei', and even wickedly force 
themselves upon them. 

If it is claimed that at large cities the students have oppoitunitiea 
of seeing and hearing works of art, it may be answered, that the stu- 
dents from the smaller universities go in gieat numbers to Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, &c., to see and hear those very works, and return 
full of every thing which they have seen and heard. 

The scientific riches of tlie larger universities can best be made use 
of by students who have piepai'ed themselves for doing so at the 
smaller univeraities. Thus it is usual for medical students from the 
smaller universities, during the latter years of their student life, or 
even after their degree, to resort to Berlin, Vienna, &e., to become ac- 
quainted with the great institutions thei'e ; being ready to profit by 
them, even if they can obtain but little assistance. The same is true 
of those who have studied natural sciences at the smaller universities 
under their teachers ; they are prepared to profit by collections, &c., 
without aid.* 

In conclusion ; a word on the assertion tliat the smaller universi- 
ties contain no celebrated men ; no virtuosos. This might easily be 
refuted by an eaumei'ation of the crowd of eminent men who have 
taught at the smaller universities for centuries, from the time when 
Luther and Melancthon laught and labored at Wittenberg, down to 
our own. It is true that the eminent men are invited fiom the smaller 
to the larger universities. But they have usually acquired their repu- 
tation at the smaller ; have labored there duiing their best and strong- 
est years, unexhausted and efficiently. Fame usually comes late, — 
when they are going down hill ; the invitation to the great univemity 
limps along, when they are longing for their evening rest. "W'n often 
hear it remarked, that they are resting there on their laurels. 
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In the time of Mela h ab g m 1 n I \ \ 

livered an address of t-hd Ilhpd 

arithmetic, and urged Im Id dbyhdffi f 

that study. Its first el m ts w as m 1 pi a nd d 

it is true, required mo ) b b w h Id b a ^u d 

without difficully. Th i b m d fti j f 

arithmetic; but, he aid I p, k f h beg g wh h 

will be taught to you, and useful to you." In reading this we can 
scarcely believe our eyes.* We shall, however, not wonder, upon be- 
coming better acquainted with the school inaUuetion of that period. 
At the gymnasia, arithmetic was either not taught at all, or as an ex- 
tra study .f The university teachers, therefore, were obliged to go over 
what had been neglected at the schools, and teach elementary por- 
tions which are now taught in the lowest common-schools. 

Let us compare with this the task of a university mathematical 
teacher at the present day. He only inquires, What is the business 
of the gymnasium as to mathematical instruction; how far do they 
carry their scholars? And if the answer is, To the understanding 
and practice of plane trigonometiy ; his task is, to make the terminus 
ad qtietn of the school, the terminus a quo of his own teaching, and to 
take his pupils from plane to spherical trigonometry, and so onward. 

It is not very long since tie first serious introduction of instruction 
in natural science into the universities; and more importance is daily 
attached to it. For example, my official predecessor, Courtrcouncilor 
Von Schubert, was professor of natural history at large, and, at the 
same time, of the special departments of zoology, botany, and mineral- 
ogy. As requirements became greater, botany was first set off, and 
Courtrcouncilor Koch appointed professor of botany. When I took 
Schubert's place I stated that, besides natural history at ki^e, I could 
attend only to the special department of mineralogy ; and accordingly 
Prof. A. Wagner was appointed my assistant to the chair of zoology. 
Wlien he was transferred to Munich, a special professorship of zoology 
was founded, which was given to Court- council or R. Wagner. 

Any one even moderately acqujiinted with the progress of natural 
history — who has merely heard of the immense number of species col- 
lected, examined, and described, in late times, will see that one profes- 
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.or.l,ip of nalnral li.lorj wu ™(ie...iily divided amoig tl.ree pro- 
fessors. 

This is tbe condition of the natural-historical departments in the 
universities, as to their scientific aims; and bow completely have these 
become changed witliin the present century ! 

But the university teacher is concerned, not only with science, but 
with the teaching of it; not only with beasts, plants, and stones, but 
with pupils. And tas there been a change here, also, within fifty 
years? 

I answer : None whatever. As 'to natural history, they come to 
the univei'sity just as ignorant as they did fifty years ago, notwith- 
standing the demands of science have increased in such a great propor- 
tion. They biing just ai ranch knowledge of natural histoy as the Wit- 
tenberg mathemaiiuian's scholars <lid of ai'iihmetic : that is, none at all. 
What lerminvs a quo, therefore, shall be selected for the instruction 
in natural histoiy of the nnivereity! The no-point of complete igno- 
rance. Elemeninry iiistnietion must, therefore, be given, at any rate ; 
jnst as the Wittenberg professor liad to teach his students the four 
gTOund-rnles. 

However disagi'eeable this m-w sound, we must by no means over- 
look this necessity, but rather give it the more attention. We must 
be definite upon'the beginning, progress, and purpose of natural-his- 
torical instruction at the universities. And as to the pupils, we shall 
not speak of those few who devot* them-elves entirely to natural his- 
tory, bat of those who pursue professional studies, especially medicine. 
These, as we have seen, aw, in Prussia and Bavaria, examined in 
Koology, botany, and mineralogy ; and thus must apportion their time 
and labor among the three ; and also, the requirements from them 
must be proportioned to their attainments in the same. They arc also 
examined in physic, chemistry, and phaimacognosy ; which, together 
with their professional studies, leave them not much time for natural 
history. The most valuable part of (he lectures on it they hear during 
one short summer term ; the more diligent repeating the course, as far 
as their professional studies will allow, during the next summer term. 
Let me be permitted the following observations on this point For 
teaching Latin, some sixteen terms are employed at the schools ; being 
eicht classes. And in one short term— or, at most, in two— the stu- 
di^nt is expected to acquire an unheard-of mass of knowledge of natu- 
ral science, when not even the A B C of it has been taught him at 
scliool.* 

• I am fsr from reQiiirlng that nstural science shall be pnt on sn (qnallty wiUi langnasea st 
the eytooasium. Tbis would be very "tBurl ■ 1"" tl" «""" neglect o( It, at Ibis day, seeios in- 
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When I wns appointed professor of natural history, I set myself 
about considering my duties. Without confining myself strictly to the 
usual conception of " natural history," I determined to become, though 
unostentatiously, a supplementary instructor for the omissions of the 
gymnasium course, and to teach such studies as my pupils ought to 
have learned at the school ; that is, mathematical and physical geogra- 
phy, niiner-tlogy, botany, zoology, and lastly, anthropology. In this 
manner also, I became clear as to ihe just extent and the proper ulti- 
mate purpose of my instrnction. 

My lectures were intended, as I "have more fully explained in another 
place,* to intioduce youths befoie emplojed almost eiclusiielj about 
words, and who knew ol no organ loi l<>aining eitept the ear, to a de 
partmeut of Icarnmg entirely new to them And prosecuted mostly by 
the e\e To oral B\planatious I added, »8 fai as possible, the exami- 
nation of mineriJs, plants, and animals Ihis was, howfvei, only to 
open thpu e}es, as it were, for i thoiough, permanent, and satisfactory 
aciiuaititaijte with the subjects in hand was not to bethought of; their 
eyes weie too fast shut, and the time much too short. This practice 
«as first commenced in the lectnres on miueralogy, botany, and zool- 
ogy, as connected with general natural history. The exercise of their 
eyes, before so neglected, and incapable of intelligent observation, was 
seemed by examining minerals, plants, and animals, and was so man- 
aged as to proceed togeflier with the elementary iustrtiction in miner- 
alogy, botany, and zoology. 

Such lowest classes in natural history require a teacher who can 
deal with each scholar, with inexhaustible patience, and lead liim to 
considei', in a proper order, the species in their scientifiu airangement ; 
while at the same time he goes forward in the development of his 
power of vison and of couipi'chension, and in knowledge of the 

In such exercises the pupil of twenty years of age has no advantage 
over one of ten ; on the other hand, the youngei' has, usually, much 
more receptive capacity, and an apprehension of things, purer and not 
modified by reflection. 

The teacher of these elements must have the feelings and senti- 
ments of an elementary teacher; he must be interested as much in the 
development of his pupil as in his science ; must be able to draw up 
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aa correct a monograph of Lis scbolai' hs of a species. Of course La 
must not lecture, but. must teach dialogi<;ally. And after this elcmen^ 
ary instruction, higher classes must follow. 

It is the business of the scholai's in elementary zoology, to go, under 
the direction of their teacher, if not tlirough the whole zoological col- 
lection, yet through the most impotUiit parts of it. Its system must be 
made kuown to them, not by iustructioii mostly oral, such as often fol- 
lows a rapid display of the animals, bat must be made real by thoi'ough 
examiuation of a scientifically arranged collection ; and from this actual 
intuition the t«acher must deduce the positive verbal definitions of the 
various species, genera, Ac, as well as by comparing them together, a. 
knowledge of tLe differences of the same. 

The second class in zoology will study comparative anatomy ; using, 
at first Linnffius' Descriptive Zoology, and afterward Cuviev's "Ana- 
tomie Oompareef the knowledge of the more important species of 
animals being now supposed. Ii is now also time to begin with or- 
ganic chemistry and physiology. 

The elementary instruction in mineralogy begins with a knowledge 
of the species by their external distinctions. Among other things, 
tLere is now necessary a knowledge of the forms and families of crys- 
tals, which can scarcely be gained at all except by the eye ; and skill 
in I'ecognizing them in the minerals themselves. From this elementary 
class different paths lead to the higher classes. ITie physical knowl- 
edge of the crystals leads to pure mathematical crystal logiapby ; 
mineralogical chemistry seems as necessary a complement to kuowl- 
eilge of the exteriors of minerals, as in organic chemistry, to descriptive 
noology and botany. In this elementary course on mineralogy the 
scholar also I'eceives the beginning of t!ie more iinpoitant depwtments 
of pliysical instruction, as electricity, magnetism, optics ; and it is like- 
wise a necessary preparatory school for geognosy. 

Botany must also begin with the simplest aoi^uaintance with the prin- 
cipal genera and species, to procecl either on the Linnwan system, or 
by a selection of the most distinct tamilies ot phnt Excursions ami 
the botanic garden must be made use of at th^ same time In the garden, 
all the spe< les of one genus should stand t<^ether, as t ir as possible , 
and the s. lentifit- arrangement should be cle.rly distinguishable by the 
eve. A plan of the g-iiden should also be lithographed, giving the 
genera as thev stand on each bed ^\llh this pUn in hand and with 
the names ot the speues on eath bel, tiie pupl can eaily mike his 
own way, e^en with little aid from his teacher 

The elementary coui-* on botany should list from pkn ting time 
till swd-tint, to ia-,tni t ibf j upil not ooh m Uie lecign.tioa md 
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dewM'iption of tlie speciys, &q^ but, in the dcvBlupmi'iit of planls, from 
their spmiitiiig uritil the ripening of the seeJ. 

InliigheroJHsses, ihe clieuiisti'y, physiolugy, and geograpliy of plants 
will he tau<rhl,. 

Eleinentitry itistiuction in mineralogy, botany, and zoology should 
be, in my opiuion, aa siuiple as possible ; and not perplexed by pretna- 
tui* hastening inio branches which belong further forward. For ex- 
ample, miaei'alogical chemistry, as I have remarked, must follow 
descriptive ininemlogy, which relates to external characteristics. The 
former, without aeluat chemical operations, is nothing hut a descrip- 
tion of operations, a statement of analytical results— nothing but mei'e 
words, Any competent person will testify that it is out of the question 
to pursue a thorough course of mineralogy and one of mineialogical 
chemistiy at the same time. A brief anecdote will show why the for- 
mer must precede. A certain chemist published an analysis of zircon, 
which gave a constituent not before found in zircon, A second dis- 
tinguished analyzer, thei'eforo, examined a number of zircons, but could 
diBcover not an atom of this constituent. This incoKipreheiisible 
enigma was very simply solved, by the fact, to wit, that the mineral 
analyzed by the first chemist was not zircon ; he having misnamed the 
mineral for want of thorough mineralogical knowledge. A corret^t 
determination of the mineral must precede the analysis of it; mineral- 
ogy must precede minei'alogical chemistry. In the same way the 
anatomist might eiT if he liad misnamed the anima! he was anato- 
mizing, from lack of knowledge of descriptive zoology. 

Popular 8on_s win h aio exteu ncU sung at any period, reveal the 
tendencies of the people ' Out ot the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speakeih S imLtimes these are sad remembrances of a greater 
and better time pist lamentatDns o\er its trunsieutness, longing after 
a better future, or joious pleai^me in the present. The nufoiiunate 
years of the Frenth tyranny were aluaJy approaching when the Ger- 
mans sang, "Life let us cherish, while vet the taper glows;" under the 
domination of Napoleon, was to be heard, in every street, 'Tt can not 
always thus remain ;" but, in 1815, the victors sang Sehenkendorf's 
song, " How to ine tliy pleasures beckon, after slavery, after stnfe." 

If we had a complete collection of the songs which the German 
poets have sung at different times, we should obtain profound views of 
the condition of the universities at those times. A chief chapter in 
the hijitory of these songs includes the yeai^ of the war, 1813 to 1815. 

In eai'licr times the students sang songs animated with the spirit of 
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tlie Biiischeii : beet, tobacco, idleness, dueling, were oi^Ubrated in a 
vulgar manner; and some most obscene songa, even, were in vogue. 
Tlie reverse of these indecent songs were lamentsibly sentimental ones, 
in wliicb the singer putting himself in the future, looks back, with 
son'ow, to the pleasant life of the universities, and piunts the I'hilister- 
life as quite thff opposite of his lost academical paradise. There were 
some of them which celebiated the sickness which follows a day spent 
in dissipation. 

I am not exaggerating; the Commers-book contains my evidence. 
For instance, how often, among others, were numerous reckless and 
abandoned parodies on tlie psalm, Ecee quam bomim (Behold how good, 
Ac), sung. 

The pitiable young men of that period had no pure and lofty ideal ; 
no patriotism nor religion inspired them. It was only here and there 
that a better spirit prevailed in their songs, — where and how could it 
have been displayed in their lives? In the "Country's Father" tliey 

" IJfe and goods 
For thee to give 

Are we all as one agreed, 
A prepared to die we're found, 
Fea i^ not the deadly wound, 
If the fittherlaad hath need." 

But t must not be s pposed that this stanaa proceeded from the 
san e feel ngs th hew chword of the war of fleedom, "With God, 
for k nw a 1 f he 1 Very distant was any such conception, in a 
time ttl en there as no opportunity to die for their country except by 
e 1 st nc n a s a 1 ng annv ; a most frightful thing to a student. The 
dspla of asj ra on af«r the patriotic purpose of this poem, then, 
must be rcun scr Wd bj the nairow limits of stuoent-life, where the 
E n^e V th d awn s vord , and a row of hate stuck on tliem, thought 
1 ttle enou<rh of h^ht ng or dying for their fatherland. The Prwses of 

1 en b ng bim up ; hie head I'll decowte 
B ay UK voiil-stroke on his pal«. 
Ha 1 o brother ! Ions I've lie, 
And hounda-foot, who insults him, be." 

But we hear nothing of the Ditke ei decorum pro patna mori, and 
are transfen'ed from the atmo=phere of holy and noble patrio i^ni to 
the wild, unholy sphere of the Comment; to the sphere of a false 
honor, recognized neither by Christians nor heathens, and, least of all, 
by God. 

With the sad year of 1806 began a new period for the universities; 
by the awakening, in matiy students, of a deep and pitiful love for their 
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poor enslaved country. This was proved by the engagemeat of all tlie 
students to whom it was possible, in the war, in 1813. 

At their return to the \iniveraities, in 1815, there came into vogue 
a. new and loftier class of songs. Moat of the previous student songs 
were disused, and their places supplied by patriotic songs by Korner, 
Schenkendorf, Arndt, and others. The same young men who had 
fought in the battles of the war of freedom, sung these songs with en- 
thusiasm, and handed them down to subsequent generations. The in- 
fluence of the Turners and of the Burschenschaft was prominent in 
causing this state of things. 

Ihe «<ng books published just after the war are very characteristic. 
One published b\ Binzer and Methfessel, in 1818, contained "ancient 
and modern student songs, drinking songs, patriotic songs, and songs 
for «ar an I for the Turners." But it was a heterogeneous mixture. 
Manj of the old student songs, such as " Qn ^a, we've feasted," or, 
"CrimUmboli' '«em much too vulgar by the side of such lofty and 
heron, ones, inspired by patriotism, as " A higher sound is heard," 
" Sad foreboding dea*lly weary," and " In a good hour are we united." 
The Intterfly wts still in the pupa condition. Still, some of the older 
songs admitted are inspired by nobler feelings, and express a noble love 
of country ; as, for instance, "Place you, brothers, in a circle." 

I need scarcely say tliat sueh men as Methfessel and Binzer would 
not admit any indecent songs, or even any in the least ambiguous ; but 
they adhered too closely to university traditions in admitting songs 
there for many years. 

In the same year, 1818, when Methfessel's book appeared, a collec- 
tion was published at Berlin, entitled " German Song» for Young and 
Old." This does not profess to be a Commers-book, and the editors 
were, therefore, not tempted to insert those weatherbeaten old songs; 
but the collection deserves mention here, because made by Turners and 
members of the Burschenscliaft, and in great reputation among the 
students. It included the best popular and patriotic songs, especially 
such as related to the glorious war of freedom, There were also some 
choice religious hymns. These, indeed, could not properly be omit^ 
tfid; for if the motto of the Turners, "Bold, fiee, joyous, and pious," 
was true, they must naturally publish, not only, "bold, free, and joy- 
ous" songs, but "pious" ones also. 

If this patriotic spirit had but continued to be more and more pro- 
foundly inwrought with Christianity ! But the times were not ready 
for this, and therefore the young men fell into error. Sand's fearful 
crime, as we have seen, was a source of incalculable evils to the uni- 
versities. 
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There nest followed a period d g w h wa. d n 

nocent songs and singing; apd gwhh p b 

young men was absorbed in t d n d g jd 

over the future of the count D n h p 8 d 

1820, A. Follenius' ''Free V B d Y k 

These songs maik a turni gpon hdh b 

the pwst, the period of the wa ed m a. 

of songs by KSi'ner, Suhenke d d A h h d 

the writers, despairing of the p d e- 

sumed better future, for whose d h h as 

»nd with a demoniac foice in their poetry. Ihere is no more despair 
about foruign dominioa. Chivaliy, empire, revolution, popular repub- 
hcanism, freedoin, and equality, rush confusedly about together in 
their enthusiastic compositions, elements most various, and even most 
inconsistent Even Christianity is drawn into the elemental storm; 
that is, the name, for the thing itself is distorted and defoimed beyond 
recognition. 

Excellent melodies doubled the influence of these sonirs; their 
wretched convulsive perplexities weie, as it were, thus gilded over * 

While this collection had i ch^iracter in part ouly too di t' t, that 
"'' ta M. g most 



itier, 
y the 



man Fathei land; and \\ hat do the Ti'umpets sound ^ Kurner's 

■' This is no war to which the Crown? are knoiviug, 
A crusiuie is it — 'tis a holy war," &c. 

And in the same collection we find the Marseillaise ! Did not these 
catholic-minded editors, then, know who are meant, in the Marseil- 
laise, by the 

"Krocee soldats 
(Qui) viennent jusiiue dans vos brae, 
Egorger vos fits, vos compagnes— " 

by the "horde d'esclaves, de traitres," ifec? And if they did know, 
what is the name which their insertion of it deserves ? 
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AViih patriotism disappeared also Jofty purity of morals and pietv. 
. The ancient vulgar songs wliiub the Burschenschaft had driven away, 
make their appearance again in tlie modern song-hooks, with additional 
ones of the same kind. The beastly indeiiency of tho ancient ones is, 
however, most prominent; and becomes doubly reckless and had. 

At a very I'ecent period have been put forth, by students' societies, 
song-books wliich adhere to Christian and to strict moral priut-iples. 
In some incomprehensible way, however, have crept into the.«e books, 
among songs of the most beautiful character, a few stiay ones of a dia- 
metrically 0])posil.e character. It ia ninoh to be wished that this eri'or 
could be cured in a new edition, and the appearance of evil removed. 



A heavy responsibility rests on every writei 
flibility which increases if his book has any influence on actual life. 

May this work of mine, and especially the latter part of it, give pain 
to no reader. I have written nothing without consideration and re- 
flection ; yet I can say, with the psalmist, "Lord, who can understand 
his errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults." 

And I say this, even in referenire to those busy years of inquiry 
whi.di I passed at Breslau and Halle, after the war of freedom ; espe- 
cially during ihat wretched period which came upon tho universities 
after Sand's unrighteons deed. And still, during the most friendly 
and open intercourse with loved students, I was obliged to keep silence 
respecting many hitler truths, which, howevei', if said, would only have 
awakened or increased ill-feeling. 

I hope that that severe discipline taught me moderation and reli- 
gious modesty, wliiuh will prevent me from inconsiderate haste, even 
in st;itemente most interesting to my heart. 

It was my repulsive and ti'oublesome task to describe the frightful 
condition of the life of the students, as it appeared, especially during 
the seventeenth century, in the most frightful period of the history of 
our country. With correspondingly greater pleasure I considered the 
many efforts which, at the beginning of this century, and during and 
after the war of freedom, were made for good pnrpo'tes, by the stn- 
dents. During the fiist part of this time, theie prevailed an active 
and laborious attention to science, and in the ancient and modern 
classics ; and the young were also deeply interested in the profound 
and poetical study of natuial philosophy. Love of their country, how- 
ever, was asleep, although afterward only too sadly awakened ; Chris- 
tianity wore the color of a poetical romance, its nioral side bfjing more 
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out of siglit ; and the life succeeding tiiat at the uuiversity, was thonglit 
of only iinwillingiy. 

During the svcoiid part of this period, prevailed the powerful pnti'iot- 
ism and strict morality kindled by tlie war of freedom. The romantic 
element, on tiie other hand, decreased ; and Christianity appeared no 
longer in the character of romance, but rather suffered the cklorosis 
of a moralizing rationalism. 

During about the last twenty yeai's, the youth of the universities 
have passed into a third stage ; I refi;r to t!ie associations whicii liavti 
been founded under the name of Chiistlan. 

A holv courage is needed to serve and contend under that name. 



A students' association which professes that Christianity is its chief 
aim, has indeed aimed high. But the higher its purpose, so much the 
more earnest and efficient does its life become. May they always be 
thoughtful of the warning words : 

" Let our thoughts still watchful b«, 
If our beai'ta for truth shall otre, 
If our souls depend on Tliee, 
Itwe«B!m,orif weare." 

This h not said in the sense of a false pietism ; it is an urgent ad- 
monition to do the trnth (John iii. 21). 

It should not he supposed that the previous noble aims of the youth 
of t!ie universities have entirely pei'ished, or that they aie to be reck- 
oned of a grade inferior to the magnificence of Christian enterprise. 
This would be altogether to inisnndei'stand Christianity. Love of 
country will never be repressed, but sanctified and enlightened by 
Ciiristianity. For my love of my country is the first element of love 
to my people ; to the people among whom God has caused me to be 
born, to be useful and helpful to my neighbor ; it is my pieparatory 
school for eternity. 

In like manner it would be a pseudo-pietistic barbarism to reject 
science and art ; they should be pui'ified and sanctified and made an 
acceptable offering to the Lord, from whom come all good gifts, and 
likewise all natural endowments, so far as they are good. 

My love to many members of these Christian associations at the 
nniversities, upon which I heartily ask Rod's blessing, would not snff'er 
me to refrain fi'om these observations. May He preserve them, in this 
world of investigation, preserve tliem from vanity and love of life, and 
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grant tLem heroic minds in the diiBuult age in wliioli we live, and 
gtiengtheti and establish them. 

To those dear j'oung men who preserve, in the depths of their 
hearts, a iove to their fatherland, I would say, preserve this love, and 
labor with reference to the nation. Bat should iniquity so increase aa 
to force lis to take up arms, then fight bravely to the death for yonr 
beloved fatherland, as the German youth fought in the war of freedom. 
But remain ever mindful, that after this brief life, you must journey to 
another fatherland, a heavenly. Love not, theiefora, the temporal 
fatherland, as if it were etomal. As you have been instructed in 
Cljristianity from your youth, you know what is requisite to attain 
the heavenly citizenship. 

Youths who, like myself and my student companions, de^'ote them- 
selves especially to science, should apply themselves with such industry 
as Bacon requires from those who devote themselves to philosophy, 
A superfioial study of philosophy, he says, leads from God ; a thorough 
one, to Him. Toward Him, because it leads not only to knowledge of 
divhie things, hut to self-knowledge ; to perception that our knowledge 
is only a fragmentary collection. Every right-minded investigator 
must sooner or later humbly confess, "How vast is that of which I 
know nothing!" Then awakes the longing, with winged speed to 
comprehend those secrets which the most laborious application will 
not enable us, witliin this temporal life, to comprehend. Weary of 
our eartlily tabernacle, we long for the freedom of the children of 
God ; and sigh, with Claudius, 

" O thou land, the truthful and the real, 
Thou that dost eternal be. 
How I Ions to see thy bright ideal — 
How I long for thee 1 ' ' 
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